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This Issue in Brief 


Unemployed youth 16 to 24 years of age, out of school, able to work, 
desiring employment, and unable to obtain it, constituted one-third of 
the total sample of the youth population of New York City in 1936, 
according to a study made by the Welfare Council of that city. 
Approximately one-fifth of these jobless young people were under 18, 
about two-fifths 18 to 20, and about two-fifths 21 to 24 years of age. 
Slightly over half of them (53 percent) were males. As to work ex- 
perience, half of the group under 21 years of age, and about one- 
seventh of those 21 years of age and over, together constituting one- 
third of the total, had never had a job. Page 267. 


Development of a permanent Nation-wide system of public employ- 
ment offices to provide efficient employment-exchange facilities to all 
communities in the country is the major responsibility of the United 
States Employment Service. During the formative stage, the per- 
manent system of affiliated State employment services operating 
under the guidance of the United States Employment Service was 
supplemented by the directly federally operated National Reemploy- 
ment Service. At the end of the first year, the federation of State 
offices provided facilities only to 37.6 percent of the gainful workers 
of the country, the remainder being served by the National Reem- 
ployment Service. By the end of December 1936, the State em ploy- 
ment services had so grown that they were able to provide facilities 
to 56.8 percent of the gainful workers of the country. Page 285. 


Growth and development of the organized labor movement during the 
period 1929 to 1937 have been particularly pronounced in the newer 
industries, such as automobile, rubber, and heavy electrical equip- 
ment, and, to a lesser degree, among professional groups. Most 
individual unions in all industry groups gained in membership during 
that period. Page 292. 


Youth is a striking characteristic of the workers in the cigarette. and 
tobacco industry. Thus, practically one-half of the workers covered 
in the Bureau’s survey of that industry in 1935 were under 30 years 
of age, whereas only 37 percent of all gainfully occupied persons 
recorded in the Census of 1930 were under 30 years. Other charac- 
teristics of the wage earners in the cigarette and tobacco industry, as 
well as information on employment policies, length of service, methods 
of wage payment, vacation policies, etc., are covered in an article 


beginning on page 319. 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


An 8-hour day for seamen is provided for in the proposed internat 'onq| 
convention adopted by the maritime sessions of the International Labo, 
Conference in October 1936. This is in accordance with current prac. 
tice in the United States, but virtually all seamen in foreign countries. 
except those of Great Britain, France, and Russia, have been working 
12 hours per day. Page 349. 


In the past few years the petroleum industry has shown a marlred 
development in collective bargaining. This development has been die 
to the renewed activities of the International Association of Oil Field, 
Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America. Today approximately 
75,000 men work under agreements negotiated by the trade-union, 
which in some instances supplanted company unions. For a descrip. 
tion of these agreements, see page 419. 


Housing authority laws were in force in 25 jurisdictions at the end of 
1936 and 14 had provided machinery for limited-dividend corporations. 
Including the 10 States that had more than one kind of housing legisla- 
tion, 31 States and Territories had enacted laws to facilitate construc- 
tion of low-cost dwellings. The bodies set up under these acts are 
concerned not only with the administration of government loans and 
grants to provide immediate relief, but are often authorized to make 


long-term plans for rehousing the population in their respective areas. 
Page 386. 
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Unemployed Youth of New York City 


By ELLEN NATHALIE MATTHEWS, RESEARCH BUREAU OF WELFARE COUNCIL OF 
New York City 


HEAVY incidence of unemployment among young people 16 to 

24 years of age, in New York City, was disclosed by a recent 
study made by the Welfare Council of that city, with the assistance 
of the Works Progress Administration. The study, made in 1935, 
though based upon a sample of the city’s youth population and 
therefore not furnishing a complete census of the unemployed youth 
of the city, gives a basis for estimating the total numbers of young 
persons of each sex and of different ages who were unemployed. 
It also supplies information regarding education and previous work 
experience which is essential for the guidance of public and private 
agencies planning for unemployed youth. Any program, at least 
for New York City, set up with a view to providing training and work 
for this segment of the unemployed population should take account of 
the following findings: 

1. Unemployed youth—that is, young persons 16 to 24 years of age 
who were out of school, able to work and desirous of employment but 
unable to obtain it—constituted one-third of the total sample of the 
youth population of the city. 

2. The unemployed group contained almost as many girls (47 per- 
cent) as boys (53 percent). 

3. A larger proportion of the Negro than of the white youth was 
unemployed and seeking employment (43 percent as compared with 
33 percent), so that the unemployed group contained a disproportion- 
ate number of Negroes. 

4. Unemployed youth exhibited wide variations in degree of matur- 
ity, in educational achievement and vocational] training, and in work 
experience. Almost one-fifth were found to be under 18, about two- 
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fifths 18 to 20, and about two-fifths 21 to 24 years of age. One-fourt) 
had left school on finishing the eighth grade, and one-fifth on gra \jat. 
ing from high school; one-tenth had not completed even the eicht} 
grade, while, on the other hand, almost as many had had from | ty 
7 years of college or university training. The unemployed young me) 
and women who had never had work had a better education, measured 
in terms of school-grade attainment, than the others who were withoy; 
jobs. As to work experience, half of the group under 21 years of age. 
compared with about one-seventh of those 21 years of age or older. 
comprising altogether over one-third of the total, had never had 
‘jab of any kind. The other two-thirds had had work experience of 
varying lengths covering many types of employment, with about half 
in semiskilled and unskilled occupations and about two-fifths jin 
clerical and kindred occupations. 

These variations point to the necessity of a varied program in 
education, work projects, and other organized outlets for youthful 
energy, and also to the need of individualized treatment for many 
through the provision of counseling and other types of adjustment 
service. ? 
~~ 5. The unemployed youth had been out of school for from a few 

weeks’ time to 10 years or more. The average for those who had 

never had employment was between 1 and 2 years, and for those with 
work experience about 5. Almost all who had never had work, and « 
large proportion of the others, had left school at a time when they 
must have been faced with the fact of scant likelihood of their getting 
ajob. Even so, three-fourths had left without completing high school. 

It seems likely therefore that programs emphasizing a return to schoo! 

for regular high-school or college courses would be acceptable in 

comparatively few cases. 

6. Of the unemployed youth with some work experience half had 
had no work for at least 1 year, and half had had at least 2 years’ 
unemployment since leaving school. More than half had been idle at 
least half the time since they left school. This takes no account of 
the boys and girls who had been unable to obtain any employment, 
though out of school, on an average, between 1 and 2 years. What 
such facts as these may mean in the dissipation of youthful energies 
and the undermining of youthful enthusiasm cannot be measured, but 
they must be considered in the formulation of programs for unem- 
ployed youth, both from the point of view of rehabilitating those 
whose morale has suffered from protracted idleness, and also on the 
preventive side through the provision of abundant facilities for the 
use of the enforced leisure. 

7. Unemployed young persons who were themselves in receipt of 
relief or who were members of relief households (the group specially 
served by the National Youth Administration), who constituted 
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one-fourth of the total unemployed, are seen, when compared with 
unemployed youth not on relief, to have had a more limited education 
and training, to have left school earlier, to have been out of work longer, 
and to have spent a larger proportion of their working lives without 
employment. ‘The problem presented by this group is therefore more 
serious than that of unemployed youth as a whole and as such will 
require especially careful and thorough attention in all its aspects, if 
the singling out of this group for special observation and treatment 
is to be continued. 

The survey from which the above findings were drawn was under- ™ 
taken by the council in 1935 in response to a demand by local social 
agencies for facts as to the characteristics and needs of the youth 
they are attempting to serve. It was based on a sample of the entire -~= 
population 16 to 24 years of age, inclusive, in all economic and social, 
racial, and nationality groups throughout the five boroughs com- 
prising New York City. The sample was obtained by visiting 1 
percent of the residential units listed in the real property inventory 
compiled for New York under the direction of the United States 
Department of Commerce in 1934. In order to insure as far as pos- 
sible the representativeness of the sample, each one-hundredth resi- 
dential address listed in the inventory was selected and every person 
within the age group found living at the selected addresses who could 
be located and who was able and willing to give the information 
desired was interviewed. As a result, schedules sufficiently complete 
for tabulation were obtained for 9,041 young persons, or 0.8 percent 
of the total number in the selected age group who were reported as 
living in New York City at the 1930 census.’ 

Although the study included an inquiry into the social and economic 
background, work experience, and leisure-time interests and activities 
of all the young persons in the sample—those in school, those at 
work, and those neither in school nor at work—the information 
presented in this article ? relates chiefly to the numerical strength and 
outstanding characteristics of the unemployed group. . 





‘In 1930 the youth population of New York City 16 to 24 years of age, classified by sex and race (as shown 
by the 1930 Population Census, vol. II, p. 744) was as follows. 





Both sexes Males Females 





Color or race 
Number | Percent | Number Percent | Number | Percent 








1, 174, 398 100. 0 564, 934 ; 609, 464 51.9 


1, 116, 024 100.0 | 539,230 576, 794 51.7 
56, 453 100.0 24, 261 32, 192 57.0 
1, 921 100. 0 1, 443 478 24.9 





























+A complete report is in preparation by the Welfare Council of New York City. 
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Employment Status of the Youth Population Tab! 


Anatysis of the sample indicates that 21 percent of the yout) 
population of New York City were attending school or college, 34 
percent had employment, and 43 percent were neither in schoo! no; 
employed at the time of interview (table 1). Not counting those 
who were unable to work or who for one reason or another were not 
desirous of gainful employment, one-third of the total youth popula. “a 


tion were unemployed or (in a few instances) had only work relief 


Col 


Hou: 


the “employable” young persons, that is, those out of school and either al 


employed or looking for work. More than one-third of the unem. aa 


Une 


ployed, including many who had been out of school and trying to . 


‘find work for several years, had never had a paid job lasting as long 


as 1 week. Assuming the sample to be representative of the city’s 
entire youth population and assuming the total number of young 
persons in the city to be the same in 1935 as in 1930, the above pro- 
portions indicate that in 1935 in the five boroughs close to 390,000 
young persons 16 to 24 years of age were unemployed and seeking 


employment, and of these more than 140,000 never had had any 
employment. 7 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Young Persons of Specified Sex and Age, by Un 
Color and Employment Status : 








Total Males Females 





oe Un-| 18 | 21 Un-| 18 | 21 Un-| 18 | 21 

‘ der to to Total der to to Total der to to 
Total) “ig | 20 | 24 |T° is | 20 | 2 {T° i | 2 | x 
years; years; years years; years) years years years) years 


- 





Total number studied !_.._/9, 041 |2, 221 |3,065 |3, 755 |4,342 |1, 109 |1, 464 [1,769 |4, 699 /1, 112 /1, 
i 8, 673 |2, 137 |2, 591 |3, 585 |4,191 |1,068 |1,417 |1, 706 |4, 482 |1,069 /1, | 1,879 
Negro group__....---.- 358 82 113 | 163 146 39 47 60 | 212 43 06 | 103 
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Previously em- 
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Not reporting.....| .1 
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Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Young Persons of Specified Sex and Age, by 
Color and Employment Status—Continued 


Total Males Females 











18 Un- | 1s | 21 Un- | 18 
0) er | to to der | to 
20 18 | 20 | 2 |Total) ag | 20 
years years; years; years years 





Color and employment 
status 





White group 
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Attending school 
Housewives or staying at 
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Unable to work 
Employed 
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? Percent not shown where base is less than 50. 


Girls predominated in the sample as in the entire youth population 
reported in the 1930 census; in each, the proportion of females was 
52 percent and the proportion of males 48 percent. More males than 
females, however, were found to be attending school, employed, and 
unemployed. This was brought about by the concentration of girls 
and young women in the group who stated that they were unable to 
work because of ill health, and in the group of housewives and others 
staying at home and not desirous of employment. Of the unemployed 
group 53 percent were males. Although comparatively fewer girls 
than boys were in the labor market, a larger proportion of the girls 
who were had jobs. 

Unemployment was greater among young persons under 21 years of 
age than among those 21 or over, in the sense that relatively fewer of 
the younger group who had left school and sought work had obtained 
it. Of the group,from 16 to 20 years of age who desired work, 57 
percent were without employment when they were interviewed. In 
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the case of young men and women 21 to 24 years of age, relatively 
more who wanted work were holding some kind of a job. Neverthe. 
less, even of these older workers or would-be workers, 38 percent wore 
without employment or were in work-relief jobs. Because almos: ql 
young persons of 21 years and over were out of school and alios; 
all of those who were out of school (except in the case of married 
women) were looking for work, unemployment affected many more of 
the youth population in the elder than in the younger age group. 
Only 2 percent of the youth population of both sexes who had reached 
the age of 21 were still attending school or college, as compared with 
35 percent of those under 21 years of age. 

Of the youths who were unemployed, including the few in work- 
relief jobs, 17 percent were under 18, 43 percent were 18 to 20, and 
40 percent were 21 to 24 years. Of the unemployed who had never 
worked in ordinary employment more than four-fifths, and of those 
with some experience only a little more than two-fifths, were under 2] 

Analysis of the school and employment status of the Negroes 
included in the sample, as compared with the white population, 
showed a few distinctive distributions. Negroes comprised 4.0 per- 
cent of the sample (compared with 4.8 percent of the population of 
New York City 16 to 24 years of age in 1930),* so that the group 
studied was numerically small. The same proportion of colored as of 
whites were attending school. A larger proportion of colored than of 
whites (12 compared with 8 percent) were reported as housewives or 
others staying at home and not seeking work. This might be expected 
from the fact that according to the census a larger proportion of young 
colored women in New York City than of the white are married: on 
the other hand, it is more common for the young married colored 
woman to work than it is for the white. With the same proportion 
in school, and a slightly higher proportion staying at home, relatively 
fewer of the Negro than of the white youth in the sample were in the 
labor market. Of these, however, a much larger percentage than 
among white “employables’”—65 percent compared with 47 percent 
were without work, and of those with a job relatively more had only 
a part-time one. A slightly larger proportion of the colored without 
work than of the whites (69 percent compared with 62 percent) had 
had some experience in gainful employment, not counting work relief. 


Youth Population on Relief 


Tue Works Progress Administration has estimated that 14.1 percent 
of the population 16 to 24 years of age was on relief in New York City 
in May 1935.‘ Practically the same proportion—15 percent—of the 
young persons in the Welfare Council study were at the time of inter- 





3 See footnote 2. 


4 Unpublished statistics for New York City furnished to the Research Bureau, Welfare Council of New 
York City, by the Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administration. 
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view found to be members of families receiving unemployment relief 
or to be in receipt of relief themselves. This proportion included 14 
percent of the white youth and 36 percent of the Negroes. Provided 
that the youth population of the city was in 1935 approximately the 
same as at the 1930 census young persons between 16 and 25 years of 
age on relief in the five boroughs would, if this proportion is applied, 
have numbered about 176,000. 

About the same percentage of the youths on relief as of those not on 
relief were attending school; a slightly larger percentage were house- 
wives or unable to work; and about the same (a little over two-thirds 
in each group) were “employables’’, that is, were unemployed (or in 
work-relief employment) and seeking work, or were employed in a 
regular job (table 2). Those employed in ordinary jobs, however, as 
would be expected, constituted but a small fraction of the relief youth. 
Unemployment was twice as prevalent in the relief group as it was 
among other youth. Fifty-seven percent of all young persons in 
relief families and 85 percent of the “‘employables’”’, were without 
work or were employed on work-relief jobs; the percentages in non- 
relief households, were 29 and 41 respectively. One-fourth of all the 
unemployed young persons in the study were on relief. Applying the 
percentage to the 1930 census figures, the number of unemployed 
youth on relief in New York in 1935 may be estimated as approxi- 
mately 100,000. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Young Persons of Specified Relief Status, by Color 
and Employment Status 























Total Not on relief | On relief 
Color, and employment status at date of interview | 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber | cent ber cent 
i | 

y EE ee 9, 041 100.0 | 7,676; 100.0 | 1,365 100.0 
CS EE eee eee ee 1, 924 21.3 1, 644 21.4 280 20. 5 
Housewives, staying at home, or unable to work-- 843 9.3 676 8.8 167 12,2 
ee oo... oe ot al ebabensekiccse 3, 277 36. 2 3, 136 40.9 141 10.4 
Unemployed or in work-relief employment-_.......| 2, 997 33.2 | 2,220 28.9 77 56.9 
Previously employed. ..............-.-------. 1, 867 20.7 | 1,393 18. 1 474 34.7 
Never in ordinary employment._........--_-- 1, 126 12.5 825 10.8 301 22.1 
Not reporting employment experience. - - - ---- 4 (?) 2 (2) 2 my | 
White group. ES RAS aS gee Tl See eee 8, 673 100. 0 7, 436 100. 0 1, 237 100. 0 
ID, sk hdc gcinastnepedahebineduccout 1, 845 21.3 | 1,593 21.4 252 20. 4 
Housewives, staying at home, or unable to work-- 9.2 653 8.8 143 11.5 
dks ot setindigwyisaphbse dene ddod 3, 189 36. 7 3, 058 41.1 131 10. 6 
Unemployed or in work-relief employment-._----- 2, 843 32.8 | 2,132 28.7 711 57.5 
Previously employed. ...........-.-.----.---- 1, 760 20.3 | 1,329 17.9 431 34.8 
Never in ordinary employment._.........-..-- 1, 080 12.5 801 10.8 279 22. 6 
Not reporting employment experience. - ----- (?) 2 (2) 1 1 
Negro uP NESSIE ESE E TEE ES a we OES BT 358 | 100.0 230 | 100.0 128 100. 0 
EE EE ee ee re 76 21,2 48 20. 9 28 21.9 
Housewives, staying at home, or unable to work-- 46 12.9 22 9.6 24 18.7 
— a a 83 23. 2 73 31.7 10 7.8 
U ployed or in work-relief employment- ------- 153 42.7 87 37.8 66 51.6 
Previously employed . - . _- obhineiidataieemmatnaint 106 29. 6 63 27.4 43 33. 6 
Never in ordinary employment.._.........--- 46 12.8 24 10.4 22 17.2 
Not reporting employment experience. -- ---..- 1 fy ee See 1 8 























' Includes 8 ‘‘other’’ color or race, and 2 “unknown”’ color or race. 
? Less than Mo of 1 percent, 
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No essential differences in respect to age or sex were found betwee, 
the total sample and the sample of youth on relief. Negroes were 
twice as numerous both among the unemployed on relief and among 
all the youth on relief as would be expected from the ratio of Nevroes 
to whites in the entire sample; although only 4 percent of the entire 


sample, Negroes formed 8 percent of the unemployed (and 9 percent 
of all the youth) on relief. 


Characteristics of Unemployed Youth 
School Grade Completed 


CONSIDERED as a group, the unemployed young men and women 
were found to have had less education than other young persons of 
the age group studied (table 3). Although among the unemployed 
were represented all levels of education, compared with those who were 
holding jobs at the time of interview they included a higher percentage 
who left school before completing the eighth grade and lower per- 
centages who were high-school or college graduates. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Young Persons of Specified Employment 
Status, by Sex and School Grade Completed 





















































Both sexes 
gettin) tases | = 
Unemployed or in work-relie{ 
employment 
Ate House- —_ 
tend- | Wives, at) pm. 
Sex and school grade completed Total ing name, o | ployed ng Never in | No’ 
school | to work | Total | ously ordinary Ls 
| em- employ port- 
ployed; ment | ir 
ea a 
Total number studied__..........._-_. 9,041 | 1,924 | 843 | 3,277 | 2,997 | 1,867 1, 126 
Number reporting grade com- 
ES As 9,015 | 1,921 839 | 3, 266 | 2,989 | 1,862 1, 123 
| ee 
Percentage distribution 
SS PES 2 ee ee 0.4 0.3 1.8 0.1 0. 4 0.3 0.5 |. 
Less than sixth grade !__............. 2 S a 2.7 .3 1.0 1.3 7. 
Sixth and seventh grades............_- 6.9 2.7 13.4 5.8 8.9] 10.0 ee oe. 
BL  nnctancttinehbarcevecsonns 19.8 4.8 30.8} 221] 23.8] 27.1 18. 1 (? 
FT eget ar ee Oees 13.2 13. 7 14.2 11.9 14.0 15.6  ) = 
Tenth and eleventh grades-_-.-........-- $1.3] 55.2 19.4} 255] 25.8] 24.5 28.0 |__-- 
, . “SRE sod Ea Ree 19. 1 8.6 14.7 25. 6 19.9 16.0 26. 5 (? 
Thirteenth and fourteenth grades___-..- 4.3 9.1 14 3.4 2.9 2.7 a 
Fifteenth grade........-......--....--- 1.6 3.5 = 14 L0 1.0 1.0 |. 
Sixteenth grade or higher_....._...._-- 2.7 1.9 1.4 3.9 2.3 1.5 3. 5 ( 
pA A 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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0 Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Young Persons of Specified Employment 
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! Includes 8 who never attended school. 
? Percent not shown where base is less than 50. 


The young persons seeking work who never had had any previous 
employment made a better showing educationally than those who 
had had previous employment, the distribution of their grade achieve- 
ment being similar to that of the employed group. They bad come 
out of school for the most part during the height of the depression, 
when for several years boys and girls had tended to remain in school 
longer than formerly (school statistics for New York City show both 
a rise in the school-leaving age and a considerably accelerated rate of 
increase in high-school registration during these years) ;> whereas more 





' City of New York. Superintendent of Schools. Annual Report for School Year 1933-34, Part IT, 
Statistical Section, p. 189. 
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often than not those who, though unemployed at the time of the 
study, had managed to acquire some work experience, had ende 
their school days 4 or 5 years prior to that time. 

Although those on relief reported all levels of educational attaip. 
ment, from the ungraded class to post-graduate university courses. 
as a group they had less education than those not on relief (table 4 
Relatively twice as many had left school before completing the eight) 
grade, and only half as many in proportion to their number were 
high-school graduates. Although early school leaving characterizes 
more of the relief than of the nonrelief youth, those who never had had 
employment, in the relief group as in the group not receiving relief, 
showed a tendency toward a higher educational achievement than 


those who had worked but were unemployed at the time they were 
interviewed. 


Table 4.—Distribution of Unemployed ' Young Persons Previously Employed and 
Never Employed, by Relief Status and School Grade Completed 






































, Neverin | 
Total — —_ ordinary Not 
—y employment | report- 
Relief status at date of interview, and school ing on 
grade completed } @mM- 
Cumu- | Cumu-} Cumu-} Cumu-| Cumu-| Cumu-| ploy. 
lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | ment 
number} percent/number| percent/number| percent 
Tate) mnampheg el... cewewecccceccesesee ee 2,997 |.......- 1, 867 |.....-..- 1, 126 |.....-.- { 
Total reporting grade sa ate SS OE 2, 989 100. 6 1, 862 100. 0 1, 123 100. 0 4 
Less than eighth. chavnrdbaudada 309 10.3 217 11.7 92 
RE CI i ncuncdenagacernnus 2, 680 89.7 1, 645 88.3 1, 031 91.8 | 4 
-. | » a areas 779 26. 1 392 21.1 385 34. 3 | 2 
Sixteenth or higher_................-- 68 2.3 27 1.5 40 3.6 | | 
Not reporting grade completed__.......-.- a | ee: |) a : 
Unemployed, not on relief...............-..-.. 3 sense RAD Accaiitsine | aha 2 
Total reporting grade 2%. manne a ee 2, 213 100. 0 1, 388 100. 0 823 100. 0 2 
Less than eighth-. oganneasdpdaat 180 8.1 124 8.9 56 6.8 ; 
fC eee 2, 033 91.9 1, 264 91.1 767 93. 2 2 
ey CD ee ee ee 30.0 341 24.6 321 39.0 l 
Sixteenth or higher.................-- 59 2.7 25 1.8 33 4.0 l 
Not reporting grade completed___......_. - | See = ae it et - ‘ 
Unemployed, on relief_____. a a ET. we > {ae |g eee aoa 2 
Total reporting grade completed_.....___- 776 | 100.0 474 | 100.0 300 | 100.0 | 2 
cf ea See 129 16.6 93 19.6 36 12.0 |... 
i a eats 647 83. 4 381 80. 4 264 88.0 | 2 
ot) J aaa 116 14.9 51 10.8 64 21.3 | l 
Sixteenth or Dagner..................« i) 1.2 2 .4 7 2.3 | . ae 
Not reporting grade completed___._.____- SG | Ra eae « a i 








1 Includes unemployed in work-relief employment. 
Business or Vocational Training 


Business or vocational training of some kind was reported by about 
half the unemployed young persons (table 5). Very often this train- 
ing had been part of a high-school course. In two out of three cases 
it was in commercial work, but a small percentage of the girls had 
taken a dressmaking or a millinery course and about the same per- 
centage of the boys had had courses in some branch of mechanics, and 
a few reported other kinds of training. A slightly larger proportion 
of those who were employed at the time of interview than of the 
unemployed had had such training; to an even greater extent than 
among the unemployed the training was for commercial work, but 
relatively more of the employed had had professional training and 
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relatively fewer had had industrial, though these differences were very 


slight. 


Among the unemployed, relatively more who had never 


worked than of those who had done so reported vocational training, 
but the training was no more varied. 


| Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of ‘‘Employable’”’ 


Young Persons Employed 


and Unemployed, by Relief Status and Business or Vocational Training 
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U SE or i 
Relief status at date of interview, and kind of busi- | _ Em- Previ- | Never in 
ness or vocational training Total ployed | poray 2 ously | ordinary 
, em- | employ- 
| ployed ment 
Total number studied... ............................ | 6,274 3, 277 2, 997 1, 867 1, 126 
Number reporting as to training. .-.............. | 6,241 3. 255 2, 986 1, 861 1, 122 
Percentage dis tribution 
Ce icccccctinboehasnccestcocewssecel 48.1 | 46.1 50. 2 52.3 46. 6 
Training obtained.....................---------.----| 51.9 | 53.9 49.8 47.7 | 53. 4 
ec cccuccdenbe etal cnaia ion hy 8.1 7.3 7.5 7.0 
Art or architecture__..............- a 1.0 | 8 1.3 1.3 1.2 
ee are ep atinnn saacmanall 2 | 2 3 a ‘3 
SE ee 8 | oo a .9 | .4 
so nddnedee 5 | 5 5 .5 5 
SE Sg IS OE 1.0 | 2 .9 .9 | .9 
Snnd aencconctdeaudtivcipesboastanens 4 | 6 J a1 7 
RE SE EAE ies he eee .6 .6 a an om 
ER gt aba cnapaddaUdcdsdcbicdcrecoce 3 .4 ‘7 3 8 
ES EE FRR SE TR 1.6 | 1.7 1.5 1.2 2.0 
ee See 1.3 1.5 1.1 1.2 .9 
EL ESS a - 34.9 37.0 32.6 29. 6 37.5 
RR RR SE RE EA RE. SR pt 2.0 | 2.7 1.2 1.0 1.6 
Banking, business administration, aaa 8 | 1.1 .4 2 5 
i a a i ii - a oe a on 
Stenography, typing, etc...................- 28.9 | 29. 1 28. 7 26. 4 32.6 
ate ES ae 2.9 | 3. 6 2.1 1.8 | 2.6 
i iiintidsitundiipipidssecconpenddocenda 3 2 = i. <7 
ES TEE AS Sas SE C5. 2 Va ‘ 8.1 7.3 9.1 9.7 | 8.0 
AVintion mechanics. ........-............... .4 4 .4 3 | 5 
Carpentry-_..-.--- —— 5 .4 Me ye BY 
Dressmaking or millinery.. eS Se 2.0 1.8 23 2.5 | 1.8 
a ee ee ee Gawwetooce 1.6 1.4 1.8 1,8 | 2.0 
oS rae ee .6 5 | mS 9 | 4 
|” GT RARER teettaer 9 71 1.1 1.2 | 1.0 
a A 2.1 | 2.1 | 2.0 2.3 | 1.6 
ES Se Se ae .9 1.1 .6 6 | ve 
Beanty culture or barbering...............-- .6 .8 .4 a .5 
SE eS Eee ees ee .2 3 2 2 2 
Kind aot B species ae) SOM RS 3 | 4 re 3 * 
OT a ‘be 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Employables not on relief 
po ES eee ee | RY 356 | 3, 136 2, 220 | 1, 393 | 825 
Number reporting as to training..............-.. 5,327 | 3,114 2,213 1,389 | 823 
Percentage distribution. 
No etnias ee eae Se ee 46.0 45.4 47.0 49.0 | 43.6 
ae crete nd crates ceacitacnece 54. 0 54. 6 53. 0 51.0 | 56.4 
Pro EE ee ey ee eceee ay ee 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.4 oh 
SP PCTIED. «on snncnocncesstenecudéxe 1.0 .8 1.3 1.5 | 1.0 
Dancing SE I ee re oe } Pan 4 6 | pe 
i ll aE AR IT GAO Re Be 8 8 7 8 | 5 
tl EB TR LE Pl AR IE 5 5 .6 .6 6 
lila AR NA Te Pe A 1.1 1.1 11 Beil 1.1 
sd ales hit oderr the ere .4 .6 <a aa me 
+ i TT, IG EE AEM 3 EN .6 .6 at sa .6 
AATEC A Dee Alin AB RI an 4 . 5 A 
TTT tas tt SE 3 aes 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.4 2.2 
cn wall 1.4 1.5 1.3 1.4 1.2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of ‘‘Employable’’ Young Persons Employeq Fe 
and Unemployed, by Relief Status and Business or Vocational Training.- 
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1 Includes unemployed in work-relief employment. 

? Including 4 not reporting as to previous employment experience, of whom 2 (both on relief) reported 
no business or vocational training, 1 (not on relief) reported training for the teaching profession, and | 
on relief) did not report as to whether or not he had had business or vocational training. 

’ Includes aviation, dentistry or dental hygiene, dramatic art, interior decorating, journalism, |ibrar) 
science, physical education, and professional training not specified as to kind. 

* Includes advertising. 

5 Includes plumbing, radio mechanics, industrial training not specified as to kind. 

6 Not specified as to kind of training for personal service (all females). 
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Fewer of the unemployed on relief than of the other unemployed (41 
percent compared with 53 percent) reported business or vocational train- 
ing of any kind. What training they had had was largely in commer- 
cial subjects, but a small percentage had had training in each of a few 


other branches. 
Length of Time Since Leaving School 


In any program for unemployed youth consideration must be given 
not only to such characteristics as the age, sex, and education of the 
group to be benefited but also to the length of time they have been out of 
school and how this time has been spent. The number of years which 
have elapsed since the termination of full-time school attendance may 
determine to a very considerable extent, for example, their responsive- 
ness to @ program’s educational features, especially where the education 
contemplated is of a formal or academic character, and may determine 
also their ability to profit by further education or training. 

The unemployed young persons included in the Welfare Council’s 
sample had averaged between 3 and 4 years out of school. Those in 
receipt of relief had been attending school even less recently than 
others (table 6). Young persons with no work experience, as well as 
those who had worked, reported having been out of school for periods 
of time ranging from a few weeks to more than 10 years, but the average 
for them was between 1 and 2 years. More than a fifth, however, had 
been out of school at least 3 years. For those who at some time had 
had a job, the average time since leaving school was about 5 years. 


Table 6.—Percentage Distribution of Unemployed! Young Persons Previously 
Employed and Never Employed, by Relief Status and Time Out of School 
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‘ Includes unemployed in work-relief employment. ; 
? Includes 4 not reporting as to previous employment experience, of whom 2 (not on relief) did not report 
length of time since leaving school, and 2 (on relief) had been out of school 4 and 8 years, respectively. 
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Occupational Experience 


As has been said about two-thirds of the unemployed youth hai haq 
some work experience. The last occupation in which they had » irked 
is shown in table 7. The largest number had been employed in som, 
sort of clerical or kindred occupation, most often as general cjerks 
retail salespeople, stenographers and typists, or messenger, erran« an( 
office boys or girls. Almost as many, however, had been in occups. 
tions classified by the United States Census Bureau as semiskcilled 
principally as factory operatives, but including also many young mep 
and boys in delivery jobs. Laborers and servants (including also 
waiters and waitresses, laundresses, porters, countermen and counter 
girls, bus boys and a great variety of other occupations in domestic and 
personal service) numbered more than any other group of workers 
except factory operatives. Three percent of the unemployed youth 
reported as their last occupation one which the Census Bureau classifies 
as skilled, and 3 percent reported professional pursuits. Those who 
had had a semiskilled job such as that of factory operative or delivery 
boy and those who were unskilled laborers formed a larger proportion 
in the relief group; and the proportions in commercial occupations, 
especially of the higher grade such as stenographers, typists, and book- 
keepers, and in professional occupations, were smaller than among the 
young unemployed workers who were not in relief households. 

A comparison of the last jobs of unemployed young men and women 
with those held by young persons who, at the time they were inter- 
viewed in the Welfare Council study, were employed shows that the 
unemployed had had occupations that on the whole seem to call for 
somewhat less training or education than the occupations of the 
employed. For example, two-fifths of them, compared with about 
half the employed, were in clerical occupations and, to a smaller extent, 
also in the more skilled clerical positions; relatively fewer were 
machinists, or other mechanics, electricians, and other skilled work- 
men; relatively more were in semiskilled occupations, and about twice 
as many, in proportion to their number, were laborers. It is interesting 
to note that the number of the unemployed who had had some kind of 
training in commercial subjects (table 5) was not much greater than 
those who had last been employed in clerical or commercial jobs. On 
the other hand, about three times as many reported professional train- 
ing of some kind as reported their last position in an occupation classi- 
fied as professional. 
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Table 7-—Percentage Distribution of Young Persons Employed or Previously Em- 
ployed, of Specified Relief Status, by Occupation (Current or Last Job) 











Total Not on relief On relief 





Occupation (current or last job)! 


Em- Total Em- | Unem- Em- | Unem- 
ployed ployed|ployed 2 ployed|ployed ? 





Total young persons employed or 
previously employed 5, 144 | 3,277 4,529 | 3,136 | 1,393 
Number not reporting occupa- 
So i ee 26 18 24 18 | 6 
Number reporting occupation - - -|5, 118 | 3, 259 It 505 | 3,118 | 1,387 
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Table 7.—-Percentage Distribution of Young Persons Employed or Previous y En. 
ployed, of Specified Relief Status, by Occupation (Current or Last Job)— Con. 















































Total Not on relief | On relief 
Occupation (current or last job)! | | 7 
Em- | Unem- Em- | Unem- | | Em- | Unen. 
Total] joyed |ployed | 7°tAl! pjoved ployed Total toyed ployed: 
} 
Other operatives: 
Cleaning, dyeing, pressing........| 3 0.3 0.3 | 0.2 0.3 0.2) 05 0.7 0: 
Se Ss ewes . .V 1.0 mi m 10; 12 1.4 11 
Lg ES Sera a eae 1.0 8 1.2 1.1 .8 1.6 3 A 
Unalkilled Worteues <o<céicccecnce<cs. 3.7 2.5 6.7 | 3.0 2.4 4.5} 8.2 4.9 r 
Building-construction laborers...|  .5 3 9] .5 3 10; .8 . y 
Laborers: 
Manufacturing. ---.-.......-- .6 4 .9 .4 3 o ae «GT 19 
Garage, truck, transfer, cab_- .6 -5 .8 5 6 an 1.2 1.4 1 
Coal and lumber yards, ware- 
houses, stores..........--.. 1.3 9 1.9 La y 1.6 2.3 2.1 
Longshoremen and stevedores, 
draymen, teamsters..........-- 2 2 2 | 2 2 | ad oe 
(| eRe A 411096 OBE 5 .2 1.0 | 3 2 | Je), bec... 0 
| 
ie indian citihhnGenaddduecmcceud 7.9 7.5 8.6 | 7.8 7.4 | 8.7] 8.5 9.2 9 
ee ee 4 2 a 4 2 az ~ ae 
Counter men or girls...........-- 3 .4 et 36 4 3 +! 
Elevator tenders--...........-..- 6 8 -5| .6 8 4 a 
Porters (except in stores) and 
SN ae oS eS 2 ee 5 2 | .9 | 4 2 .8 1.0 rs 
Go ta. than bho 37| 39] 32) 36) 39} 31] 38] 49 
RAR enn eee cai: .@1 | as | 11 9 15| .3 4 
Asai eRe OT 14] 11] 19/13] Lo} Le} ail 29 
Total, all occupations.........- 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 |100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 im 








1 The occupational classification followed in this table is that of the social-economic grouping of the gain- 
fully employed population made by Dr. Alba M. Edwards of the Bureau of the Census, with some omissions 
and some combinations of occupations within the socio-economic groups because of few or no young persons 
reporting the different occupations. (See publications of the American Statistical Association, vol. |; 
pp. 643-661, June 1917; and vol. 28, pp. 377-387, December 1933.) 

? Includes unemployed in work-relief employment for whom last regular job reported. 

3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

4 Includes from 1 to 6 accountants, architects, camp counselors, chemists, clothes designers, dental hygien- 
ists, dietitians, draftsmen, druggists, lawyers, librarians, personne] managers, photographers, professional! 
baseball players, reporters or writers, social workers, statisticians, technical engineers. 

5 Includes from 1 to 7 apprentices and assistants to professional persons, purchasing and advertising 
agents and title searchers, telegraph operators. 

6 Includes from 1 to.9 blacksmiths, brick and stone masons and tile layers, carpenters, dye setters, elec- 
tricians, engravers, lithographers, plumbers and gas and steam fitters, radio repairmen, sawyers, tailors 
and tailoresses, street-railway conductors, and skilled occupations of a type not specified. 

7 Includes from 1 to 6 bookbinders; guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, and other public-service pursuits 
attendants in poolrooms, bowling alleys, golf clubs; and semiskilled occupations of a type not specified 

§ Includes from 2 to 3 laborers on steam and street railroads; laborers in cleaning and dyeing shops, |aun- 
dries, and other personal service; and laborers not otherwise specified. 

® Ineludes from 1 to 7 bartenders, bar boys, bathhouse attendants, bell boys, cooks in restaurants, camps, 
etc., doormen, hall boys, hat checkers, hosts or hostesses in night clubs or dance halls, janitors, kitchen 
help, laundresses, orderlies in hospitals. 


Amount of Unemployment 


Of all the employable young persons included in the sample, about 
one-sixth (amounting to almost one-third of those who were employed 
when interviewed) had had no unemployment; 43 percent (including 
19 percent who had never succeeded in getting a job) had been unen- 
ployed at least half of their working lives. This number does not 
include a small percentage who had been irregularly employed, in the 
sense that although in search of work at the time of the study they 
had since first going to work temporarily withdrawn from the labor 
market because of marriage, because of returning for a time to full- 
time schoo! or college, or because of prolonged illness (table 8). Of the 
young persons who had previously worked but had no job at the time 
they were interviewed, excluding irregular workers and those who did 
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jot report on the length of their unemployment, 57 percent had spent 
at least as much time in idleness as in work since leaving school. This 
proportion for those who were employed at the time of interview was 
|4 percent. 


Table 8.—Distribution of ““Employable”” Young Persons by Relief Status and 
Percentage of Work History Unemployed 











—_— 












































Total Employed Unemployed ! 
volief status, and percentage of work history unem- mee 

Reliet , ployed Num-| Per- | Num- Per- | Num-| Per- 

ber | cent ber cent ber cent 
Total “employable” young persons---.-.....---.-..-- 6, 274 | datbhnwed Ss (4 2,997 |..-...-- 
Regular workers reporting on unemployment- ---. 5,961 | 100.0| 3,098 | 100.0] 2,863 100. 0 
EES IS ESAS PE ee 948 15.9 948 i 9 ee? Sea y 
AT ST ES ap 748 12.6 649 21.0 99 3.5 
10 percent less than 25. ...........-........-.-- 781 13.1 562 18.1 219 7.6 
25 percent less than 50...............-......-- 942 15.8 505 | 16.3 437 15.3 
50 percent less than 75. .....................-- 759 12.7 266 8.6 493 17.2 
AEA en a ee 657 11.0 168 5.4 489 17.1 
Never in ordinary employment---_-._.....___- 1, 126 OT ee ees nee RS 1, 126 39.3 
Regular workers not reporting on unemployment - oe Yr 2 Sees 
PRE ER IE RE SG $.2..23.. 4 oa i __, =a 
“Employables,” not on relief. ................-.....-- =  § Seam hl eras hy Serve 
Regular workers reporting on unemployment. ---- 5, 084 100.0 | 2,965 | 100.0| 2,119 100. 0 
eee eee 916 18. 0 916 eS eee eee 
BRE A a gE RS a a 713 14.0 628 21.2 85 4.1) 
ee ee eae ee 727 14.3 540 18.2 187 8.8 
CO ES, =e 818 16. 1 480 16.2 338 16.0 
Ee eee 599 11.8 250 8.4 349 16.5 
a ne ch oth emmunnenen openinke 486 9.6 151 §.1 335 15.8 
Never in ordinary employment. -_..........--- 825 alsin Salle Sabie 825 38.9 
Regular workers not reporting on unemployment_- See Wctbicend | ae BO Wabtwns 
dtr natinoudnbccehtanectmsesan | 63 |.......- Te Sekited wo 
Re GREE icncncccecccccnccccesnesecceses  _ ae -  -; 
Regular workers reporting on unemployment _----- 877 | 100.0 133 | 100.0 744 100. 0 
oS Ey eee 32 3.7 i FS eee ee 
Rh 5 oe cabadinawnnens 35 4.0 21; 15.8 14 1.9 
 ) 4) | > eee 54 6.2 22 16.5 32 4.3 
36 percent iets than 60. ....................... 124 14.1 25 18.8 9g 13.3 
50 percent less than 75. ......................- 160 18. 2 16 12.0 144 19.3 
bites antadubadhiginnnees 171 19.5 17 12.8 154 20.7 
Never in ordinary employment. -_.....-...-.-- 301 7 SE Seas 301 40. 5 
Regular workers not reporting on unemployment- _ i ee | ] eae [a 
ss as Eo ih in conendinaininanadtibn re (rae «ee 














' Includes unemployed in work-relief employment. 


The amount of unemployment since leaving school, reported by 
the young persons included in the sample, supports the prevailing 
belief that thousands of the youth of New York City, even when they 
have been fortunate enough to get work of any kind, have been out 
of work more often than in a job, and that thousands have spent 
year after year in unbroken idleness. For one-half of the unemployed 
young men and women interviewed who at some time had been 
employed, it had been at least 1 year since their last job had come to 
an end, and one-half had had at least 2 years’ unemployment since 
leaving school (tables 9 and 10). The youth who were on relief had 
had even longer periods of unemployment than the others. For 
68 percent of them (compared with 45 percent of the youth not on 
relief) a year or longer had elapsed, and for 45 percent (compared 
with 24 percent) 2 years or longer, since their last employment. 
Moreover, 68 percent of the relief youth, compared with 47 percent 
of the others, had been unemployed at least 2 years during the com- 
paratively brief period since first going to work. 
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If the employed of today were the unemployed of yesterday ¢ 
tomorrow, in other words, if young people were constantly ¢ tting 
jobs and leaiving them, voluntarily or involuntarily, during the depres. 
sion years, as in normal times beginners are likely to do, it might }p 
expected that those who happened to have a job at the time they wor 
interviewed would have had much the same amount of unemploy men; 
during their working lives as those who happened to be unemploye; 
at that time. This was not the case, however; those reporting 
employment at the time of the survey seem to have been able to hol 
the jobs that they had succeeded in obtaining. It has been pointe; 
out that they were a group superior educationally to the unemployed 
who had had employment, and it may be that they represent, to some 
extent, the survival of the fittest among those who have found ay 
opportunity to work. It is true that many young persons, as wel! 
qualified educationally as the employed, have found it impossible t 
get employment at all. But, with large numbers to select from, one 
would naturally expect an employer to give preference to those who 
have already had work experience as well as education. 


Table 9.—Distribution of Unemployed ! But Previously Employed Young Persons 


With Specified Relief Status, by Length of Unemployment Since Leaving 
School 





Total Not on relief On relief 





Length of unemployment since leaving school 

et msneeenindes Pras | Cumu- | Cume- Cumu-} Cumu-} Cumu- Cumv- 
| lative | lative | lative | lative | lative lative 
‘aumber| percent number! percent |number percent 





Total number unemployed, previously employed_-_---- 1, 867 | et tas ED Liki 6 ewe 474 











Regular workers reporting length of unemployment __| 1,738 | 100.0! 1,294/| 100.0 444 100. | 
I I 6d pack avcenianinnteinabadinnGmnaiiies 408 23. 5 348 26.9 60 13. 
OS ESS ee anes 1, 330 76. 5 946 73.1 384 86 
GID MPO, odin.ndnisnkoadihhdndchetiiawonchhans 912 52.5 612 47.3 300; 67. 
i ial tial nr intleae endinn 544 31.3 353 27.3 191 43.0 

Regular workers not reporting iength of unemploy- 

| SS se ee es ee eee ee C—O Te Aideescsumeiee | ae 
REY ER SP SS Se Ee eee FO Nicddsibnn ey laces 

















1 Includes unemployed in work-relief employment. 


Table 10.—Distribution of Unemployed ! But Previously Employed Young Per- 
sons With Specified Relief Status, by Length of Unemployment Since Last Job 








Total Not on relief On relief 


Length of unemployment since termination of last job mn 






































Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu-| Cumu-} Cumu- | Cumu- 
lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | lative 

number) percent |jnumber| percent |num ber) percent 

Total unemployed, previously employed -_..-....---. 2 OOF Risa Oe Risk 474 
Regular workers reporting length of Saeneppment: -| 1,740; 100.0] 1,296) 100.0 444 100.0 
OE a rere 849 48.8 707 54. 6 142 32. 0 
BEE We Sad « ccc ttc cbbncissnacdadstasnangccsce 891 51.2 589 45.4 302 68.0 
2 years or More. --.---.-..------------------------ 508 | 29.2 310} 23.9 198} 44.6 
DEE GR oibals ogi. deuwtingddgdennbtigébidence 268 15.4 159 12.3 109 24.9 
Regular workers not reporting length of unemployment. Of ae Ges i re TE poencce 
po EEE AE) ae ae OS Ee iiiled | ee ll —a 











' Includes unemployed in work-relief employment. 
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Growth and Work of State Employment Services, 1933 
to December 1936 


By G. L. Wesper, of the U. 8. Employment Service 


HE title of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the organic statute creating 

the present United States Employment Service, states that its 
purpose is “‘to provide for the establishment of a national employment 
system and for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such 
a system’’, etc. 

The achievement of this goal of a unified, permanent system of 
affiliated State employment services providing Nation-wide coverage 
must of necessity represent the result of an extended period of develop- 
ment and growth. Hence, to meet the immediate need for public- 
employment facilities to serve the various phases of the work program, 
it was necessary to establish an organization which could start 
operations without delay. 

By coordinating the existing scattered State employment service 
organizations and setting up National Reemployment Service facilities 
in all sections of the country not served by these State employment 
facilities, the immediate need for the services of a national employ- 
ment system was met within 3 months after the United States 
Employment Service began operations in July 1933. 


Expanding Coverage of State Employment Services 


Durine the 3% years since July 1933, notable progress has been 
made in cooperating with the States to build up the permanent 
system of affiliated State employment services, which is the principal 
objective of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

The first year of operations of the newly reorganized Employment 
Service was marked by the establishment, for the first time, of uniform 
standards and operating procedures in all cooperating State employ- 
ment services, and by the initial affiliation of the majority of existing 
State services. By June 30, 1934, offices of affiliated services were 
in active operation in 18 States and the District of Columbia. At 
that time none of these affiliated services, except that of the District 
of Columbia, provided facilities completely covering the area of the 
States in which they were located. The work of the State services 
was therefore widely supplemented by the National Reemployment 
Service offices operated directly by the Federal Government. 
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The State employment offices afforded service to 62.2 percent ¢ 
the gainfully employed population of the 18 States in whic!) the, 
were located—in other words, to 37.6 percent of the gainfully em loved 
population of the entire country. The area served by these \fFices 
equalled 14.2 percent of the total area of the States in which th 
affiliated services operated, but comprised only 4.8 percent of the are, 
of the entire country. Various other States had taken steps towar| 
establishing operations on an affiliated basis, but had not yet com. 
pleted all arrangements by the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1934 

In four States, employment organizations of the State cooperate; 
with the United States Employment Service. Including these facili. 
ties, the State employment offices served 41.6 percent of the gainfully 
employed population of the country and provided coverage of (5 
percent of the entire area. 

A substantial growth in the State employment services occurre) 
during the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1935. At the end of tha; 
period offices of affiliated services were operating in 24 States and the 
District of Columbia, and 1 nonaffiliated State service operated 
offices in cooperation with the United States Employment Service. 
Complete coverage of its territory was provided by only one affiliated 
State service, in addition to the District of Columbia. On June 30, 
1935, the State services provided facilities available to 65.0 percent 
of the gainfully employed population of their States and covered 21.7 
percent of the area of these States. The proportion of the total 
gainfully employed population of the country, however, still was less 
than that served by the National Reemployment Service. State 
offices were accessible to less than half (43.9 percent) of the gainfully 
employed population of the whole country and served only 11.) 
percent of the Nation’s area. 

Striking progress was made during the third year. By June 30, 
1936, the number of persons in the areas served by the State offices 
exceeded those in National Reemployment Service territories. The 
number of affiliated State services actually operating offices had 
increased to 34 in addition to the District of Columbia. Including 
the one nonaffiliated but cooperating State service, these organizations 
covered 24.2 percent of the area of the country and provided employ- 
ment facilities available to 55.0 percent of the total gainfully employed 
population. 

The increase in the number of States in which the State employment 
services gave full coverage was notable. At the end of June 1936, 
nine affiliated services, besides the District of Columbia, gave com- 
plete coverage for their respective States. Although they still 
received assistance, in many instances, from the National Reemploy- 
ment Service, the work of these services was not supplemented i 
their own States by operating National Reemployment Service offices. 
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Much of the impetus which brought about the affiliation of these 
State services during this period can be attributed to the passage of 
the Social Security Act. That measure requires that payment of all 
ynemployment compensation must be delayed until 2 years after 
contributions first accrue under the State law and must be paid through 

public employment offices or other agencies approved by the Social 
sawarilll Board. The draft bills for State unemployment compensa- 
tion prepared by the Social Security Board further stipulate that— 

The (State) commission shall create a division to be known as the 
State employment service, which shall establish and maintain free public employ- 
ment offices in such number and in such places as may be necessary for the proper 
administration of this act and for the purpose of performing such duties as are 
within the purview of the act of Congress entitled the Wagner-Peyser Act (48 
Stats. 113). 


The first 6 months of the present fiscal year, July through Decem- 
ber 1936, have been marked by further gains in the affiliation of State 
services. During this period two States, Alabama and South Caro- 
lina, completed the process of affiliation with the United States 
Employment Service. In eight additional States enabling legislation 
was passed, accepting the Wagner-Peyser Act, although final arrange- 
ments for affiliation were not entirely completed. Thus by the end of 
1936 only three States had not accepted the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The expansion in the number of affiliated States resulted in gains 
in the population and area served by State employment facilities. As 
shown in the following statement, 36 States and the District of Colum- 
bia were actively carrying on employment-service work through 
operating affiliated State employment services at the end of Decem- 
ber. These services, together with the one nonaffiliated but cooperat- 
ing State employment service, provided facilities available to 56.8 
percent of the gainful workers and covered 25.7 percent of the 
country. This represents a gain over the coverage provided at the 
end of June 1936. The operating districts of these State employment 
services and of the National Reemployment Service are shown by 
the map on page 288. 

It is anticipated that many of the States in process of affiliation will 
have begun active operations before the end of the present fiscal year, 
June 30, 1937. 
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Status of affiliation of State employment services, December 31, 1936 


States operating affiliated employment service: 


Alabama. Illinois. New Jersey.! Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Indiana.! New Mexico. South Dakota. 
California. Iowa.! New York. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana.! North Carolina.! Texas. 
Connecticut. Massachusetts. North Dakota. Vermont.! 
Delaware.! Minnesota. Ohio. Virginia. 
District of Colum- Missouri. Oklahoma. West Virginia. 

bia. Nebraska. Oregon. Wisconsin.! 
Florida.! Nevada. Pennsylvania. Wyoming. 
Idaho. New Hampshire. 


States with affiliation completed but State employment service not yet in opera- 
tion: 
South Carolina. 


States with enabling legislation but affiliation not completed: 
Arkansas. Kentucky. Maryland. Mississippi. 
Georgia. Maine. Michigan. Utah. 


States with enabling legislation not adopted: 
Kansas.? Montana. Washington. 


Operations of State Services 


Tue steady growth in importance of the State services in the com- 
position of the United States Employment Service is clearly reflected 
in the operating statistics. From handling 27.3 percent of new applica- 
tions and 22.1 percent of placements made by the entire United States 
Employment Service in the year ended June 30, 1934, the State services 
more than doubled their portion of activities by the end of December 
1936. In the 6 months, July through December 1936, the State 
services registered 59.6 percent of all new applicants and made 54.2 
percent of all placements. In the field of private placements, their 
showing was even more outstanding, State offices accounting for 66.5 
percent of all private placements made by the combined State 
Employment and National Reemployment Services. 

The portion of the gainful workers of the country to which State 
employment service facilities were available, the portion of the coun- 
try’s area served by the State Offices, and the proportion of the 
activities of the entire Employment Service handled through the 
State offices are shown in the accompanying table: 





! State employment service provides complete coverage. 
* Operates cooperating, but unaffiliated, State employment service. 
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Percent of Placement Work Handled by State Employment Offic: 








Percent handled by State off; 























Item 12 months ended June 30— = 
| 04 | 1935] 1986 Tu . 
Coverage: 
Gainful workers............____- <a ae ee ciacaceodell 41.6 43.9 55. 0 56.8 
PAE Os Bi RE wy 57 6.6 11.5 24.2 oF 
Activity: | : 
RES SS POPs 27.3 | 46. 5 53.7 
RTE PIE SAR SOT —_ 22.1 2.3; 44.3 “4 
ESS SEER NS REE OE 37.8 42.7 64.7 f 
EEE EEO ET SOI TE. 13. 4 15.9 32.3 4 
ETE AR Se: TR <P 20.3 41.3 43.3 
il snd bbl Sdn cnc tine teldkdlecabibe De bak bkilwecdainien 31.9 | 35. 7 48. 4 
| 
The noticeable variations between the proportionate coverace of 


the State services and their relative totals in certain activities also 
reflect the different conditions under which they operate as compared 
to the National Reemployment Service offices. To some extent the 
apparent lag of the State employment offices in handling a full propor- 
tion of certain activities equal to the proportion of their coverage is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that coverage in each case is reported as 
of the end of the period. Thus a number of services not in operation 
for the entire period are included. Totals of operations for each sery- 
ice, on the other hand, include only the actual portion of the period 
following the date the offices commenced active operations. 

Since the first year offices of the State employment service have 
handled close to their relative proportion of the volume of new appli- 
cants registered by the offices. As the table shows, in the first year of 
operations the proportion of all new applicants who were registered in 
State offices was markedly below the percentage of gainfully employed 
workers in the areas served by these offices. In the second year, the 
volume of new applicants registered increased to slightly more than 
the relative number of gainfully employed workers in these areas. 
During the third year the situation was reversed, while in the period 
since July 1, 1936, the volume of new applications again has exceeded 
the proportion of gainfully employed served. 

The active-file totals of the State services, however, have consist- 
ently ranged below the relative proportion of the country’s gainfully 
employed population resident in the areas served by the State em- 
ployment offices. This reflects in part a lower percentage of the un- 
employed in the large cities who use the office facilities and in part 
the shorter periods of validity which are practicable in the mainte- 
nance of the active file in urban areas. 

The rapidly increasing importance of the State employment serv- 
ices in placement work is clearly evident in recent periods. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the field of private placements. During the 
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year ended June 30, 1934, State offices, with a coverage of 41.6 percent 
of the gainfully employed population, made 37.8 percent of the 
priv’ ate placements. With the development of the State offices, 
private placements rose strikingly. As illustrated in the table, dur- 
ing the 6- month period ended December 31, 1936, the State offices 
made 66.5 percent of all private placements. 

State services have played a somewhat smaller role in the field of 
public placements than have offices of the National Reemployment 
Service. Largely because of the high proportion of works projects 
carried on outside of the larger metropolitan centers, the National 
Reemployment Service has handled the greater portion of public 
placements. In this field, however, the portion of placements made 
through the State offices has steadily increased. Placements of 
workers on security-wage and other relief-works projects likewise have 
lagged behind the proportion of gainfully employed persons in the 
State employment service territory but have increased steadily. 
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Organized Labor Movement, 1929 to 1937 


Part 2: Development Within Industrial Groups ' 


ECAUSE of the craft character of many American trade-unions. 

any attempt to group them according to broad industrial clasgj. 
fications such as the Bureau of the Census uses meets with difficulties 
Of necessity, craft jurisdictions embrace many industrial groups, 
The sheet-metal workers’ organization, for example, functions in the 
building trades, in the metal and machinery trades, and in the railway- 
shop division of the transportation industry. The electrical workers’ 
organization runs the same gamut, and includes telephone operation 
as well. However, in the following discussion of growth and changes 
among individual unions and industrial groups, the classification of 
industry used by the census is followed as closely as that may reason- 
ably be done. The resulting figures of union membership within each 
are only approximates, as basic data are not available to enable a 
division of the membership of individual unions into the proportion 
employed in the different industrial activities. Unless otherwise 
noted the membership of individual unions as stated in this article is 
that reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the time the 
survey of American trade-unions was under way.? In most cases 
the figures refer to membership at the close of 1935. 


Extraction of Minerals 


Tue dual organization of national scope in the mining industry, the 
National Miners’ Union, which entered the field in 1929, became one 
of the Trade Union Unity League group and, like the others, has since 
disbanded. Dual unionism among the miners continued, however. 
The Progressive Miners operates only in the bituminous-coal fields of 
southern Illinois, but claims a large following there in opposition to 
district 12 of the United Mine Workers. The United Anthracite 
Workers was organized in 1933 as a secession group in the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton district of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields, where 
it carried on considerable strike activity. It disbanded in October 1935. 

The United Mine Workers benefited materially from the collective- 
bargaining clause of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
organizing campaign which the union inaugurated immediately after 





1 Pt. 1 of this article was given in the Monthly Labor Review, January 1937 (pp. 1-9). 
? Reported in full in Bulletin No. 618: Handbook of Amorican Trade- Unions. 
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the passage of the act. Its reported membership of 600,000 is con- 
.iderably in excess of that reported in 1929 (450,000) and twice that 
indicated by its voting strength in the American Federation of Labor 
luring the depression years. 

The metal miners’ organization, the International Union of Mine, 
\[ill, and Smelter Workers, suffered a serious reduction in membership 
and bargaining strength during the depression, but now shows con- 
siderable improvement in both numbers and union activity. Its 
reported membership of 34,062 exceeds that reported in 1929 and, 
judging by its voting strength in the American Federation of Labor, is 
the largest in its history. 

The International Association of Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery 
Workers also made notable progress under the Recovery Act and is 
now on a much more substantial footing than it has been at any pre- 
vious time in its history. Favorable agreements have been success- 
fully negotiated with some of the largest oil-producing companies, and 
the union’s reported membership of 53,000 is in striking contrast to 
its negligible membership (as represented by its voting strength) in 
1932 and 1933. In 1934 the organization had 125 votes, indicating a 
membership of 12,500, and its latest report to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows a marked growth in the year from August 1934 to 
August 1935, during which several union-shop agreements were 
secured. 


The membership of the organizations in this industrial group, which 
are all affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, is shown below: 


Membership 
reported 


Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, International Union of 34, 062 

Mine Workers of America, United 600, 000 

Vil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America, International 
Association of 


_. 694, 341 
Building Trades 


Tue building-trades unions, as organizations, continued to maintain 
a characteristic stability during the period 1929-34, but membership 
suffered materially. No outstanding movements or events have 
occurred in the history of the individual unions in this group since 
1929. Two organizations have extended their jurisdictions in a direc- 
tion that might be regarded as an effort to control the raw material in 
their respective fields. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners in April 1935 was granted jurisdiction over logging, lumber, 
sawmill, and shingle-weaving operations and thereafter absorbed more 
than 100 local trade-unions covering workers in those fields which 
were directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 

118973—37——-3 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers now inc \ide 
in its declared jurisdiction the manufacture and mixing of paint: Oils, 
and varnishes. Such changes of jurisdiction as have occurred »),on¢ 
other building-trades unions since 1929 have been strictly within | pad, 


lines, and have been technical adjustments growing out of dey lop. 
ments within the construction industry. 

Secession movements and dual unionism are rare in the building 
field, and almost entirely local in nature. In the building-traces 
department of the American Federation of Labor, however, a condi- 
tion of dualism was created as the result of a schism that occurred jy 
the 1934 convention of that body. A dispute arose over the seating 
of delegates from three international unions—bricklayers, carpenters. 
and electrical workers—which had not held membership in the depart- 
ment: for several years but had reaffiliated 6 months prior to the 
convention. The convention refused to honor their credentials 0; 
to seat their delegates. The dispute was referred to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, which declared the action 0 
the department illegal and directed the executive council to call 9 
conference of building-trades organizations within 45 days of the 
adjournment of the conveation. 

This conference was held in Washington, D. C., in November 1/4, 
and resulted in the reorganization, by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, of the entire department, involving 
the cancelation and reissuing of its charter. 

Only four organizations—those of the operating engineers, |hod- 
carriers, marble polishers, and teamsters—joined with the bricklayers, 
carpenters, and electrical workers in the newly launched building- 
trades department. ‘Twelve organizations refused to affiliate and 
continued to recognize as official the former department. Litigation 
to recover titles, seals, and other property resulted in the court's 
declaring both bodies illegally constituted. A conference called by 
the executive council which all building-trades organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor were urged to attend, met 
in Washington in June 1935. It was attended by delegates from the 
same seven organizations that had taken part in the reorganizing 
conference held in November 1934. The officers elected at the 
November meeting were reelected and a charter was issued to thie 
building-trades department thus constituted as an entirely new entity. 
However, the 12 organizations that had comprised the major portion 
of the old department refused to take any part in this reorganization 
and did not affiliate with the new department. 

At the 1935 convention of the American Federation of Labor the 
delegate representing the new department was refused a seat by 3 
substantial majority vote. Following that action, a series of con- 
ferences was held while the convention was in session, and agreement 
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was reached to refer the whole matter to a committee of three from 
each side of the controversy, empowering the committee to arrive at 
a binding decision. This committee met within 30 days of the 
adjournment of the 1935 convention, as instructed, came to an 
understanding, subject to the approval of the constituent organiza- 
tions, and issued a call for a convention of all building-trades organiza- 
tions for the purpose of organizing a new building-trades department. 
This convention, attended by delegates of all the building-trades 
unions, met in Washington in March 1936, approved the reorganization 
plans of the adjustment committee, and re-created a unified building- 
trades department which was at once chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. One provision of the settlement called for the 
appointment of a referee to whom all questions of jurisdiction should 
be referred for final determination. Dr. John A. Lapp was selected 
for that position and took office on October 1, 1936. 

The following statement shows the membership of the organizations 
in the building trades. These are all affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Membership 
reported 


Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators 
4, 000 

Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union of America___ * 65, 000 
Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Asso- 

ciation of 14, 000 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of 156, 528 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of____..._....._-_---- 130, 000 
Elevator Constructors, Operators, and Starters, International Union of. 18, 000 
Engineers, International Union of Operating , 35, 000 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America, The_----- sw" (ee 
Hodearriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America, Inter- 

national. . 
Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Marble, Stone, and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 

Marble Setters’ Helpers, and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International 

Association of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of__-- 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association of the United 

States and Canada, Operative 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States and Canada, United 

Association of Journeymen 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile 

and Composition 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 


Total membership ; 688, 128 


In addition, architects allied with the building industry may hold 
membership in one of two organizations here classed in the professional 





+ Membership consists of affiliated American Federation of Labor Unions in the building trades. 
‘ On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
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group, and the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association, which is 
building-trades union, is here shown in the clay, glass, and -tonp 


group (p. 297). The membership of the stonecutters’ organization jc 
5,700 
5,700. 


30 a 


Broom Manufacture 


A SMALL organization of long standing, the Broom and _\j his; 
Makers’ Union, holds jurisdiction over the specialized and unclassified 
occupation of broommaking. It has been in existence and in «(filig- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor since 1893. Its history 
has been interesting because of its long fight against competition fro 
prison labor and from blind workers in charitable institutions and 
workshops for the blind. Its chief defensive weapon is the union 
label, and its membership of 200 is confined almost wholly to union 
shops having a union-label agreement. 

A similar union, that of the brushmakers, was organized nationally 
from the early days of the American Federation of Labor until 191s. 
when the union disbanded. A few scattered directly affiliated 
American Federation of Labor locals now cover such of the workers 
in this occupation as are organized. 


Chemical and Allied Industries 


ALTHOUGH the chemical industries are practically unorganized, some 
effort toward organization has been made. One international union 
in the powder and high-explosive industry has maintained a pre- 
carious existence since 1901, but its membership has always been 
small, showing no appreciable increase even during the war. It re- 
ports a present membership of 125. One independent professional 
orgar. zation sicludes chemists, and chemical factory workers have 
formed federal labor unions in about 25 different localities. The ex- 
ecutive council of the American Federation of Labor, in its report for 
1934, refers to the close relation between the chemical industry and 
the soap and glycerin industry, in which several federal labor unions 
have been organized, and recommends a coordination of effort in 
organizing both fields, by means of a national council. 


Cigar and Tobacco Industry 


In spire of efforts of the American Federation of Labor to effect 
an amalgamation of its two affiliates in the tobacco industry, as 
directed by convention decisions, they continue to function as separate 
unions. Their membership is shown below: 


Membership 

report d 
Cigar Makers’ International Union_--__________._____---_- ee acne? 7, OW 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union_______________________ ee 10, 000 
Dn. ek BEL Eden debe caceshoacss isscccsn severe 17, 900 





4 On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
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Clay, Glass, and Stone 


’HREE organizations of workers in window-glass manufacture were 
functioning in 1929, two of which were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The independent organization was identical 
in jurisdiction to one of the affiliated organizations, but confined its 
activities to the plants of a single company so that although they 
were dual they were not rival organizations. Since then a realinement 
has occurred, which put all the cutters, the skilled handicraftsmen, into 
one organization, regardless of the place of employment, and created 
a new organization, the Federation of Flat Glass Workers, with 
jurisdiction over the machine operators employed in plants manu- 
facturing window glass by the sheet-drawing process. Both organiza- 
tions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

No changes in structure or scope have occurred in the other organi- 
zations in this group, which are all affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Membership 
reported 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, United 22, 000 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada___. 6, 000 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window 
Glass Workers of America, Federation of Flat 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America, American Flint 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters, Inter- 
national Union of 


Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of America and Canada, 
International. __--- -- 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative_ Sa ee 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen... 


Total membership 


Two unions working in clay and stone products—the Granite 
Cutters’ International Union and the organization of polishers and 
helpers in the marble trades—have been included in the building- 
trades unions (p. 295), and a third, the Quarry Workers’ International 
Union, in the extraction of minerals group (p. 293). 


Clothing Trades 


OvuTsTANDING developments in the clothing industry are the notable 
increase in membership after the adoption of the N. 1. R. A., particu- 
larly in the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and the 
affiliation of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1934. Thus, after 20 years of independence, 
one of the largest organizations in the clothing industry and the 





* On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
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largest independent union dual to an existing affiliated union ch.) cod 
its policy. It neither merged with nor absorbed the United Gari .jey; 
Workers, the affiliated union in the same jurisdiction. Insioad. 
jurisdictional and functional boundaries were set which left |)o¢} 
organizations free within their allotted fields. These boundries 
merely recognized the situation actually existing—that the Amalgy- 
mated Clothing Workers dominated the manufacture of men’s swits, 
overcoats, and heavy wear in general, while the United Garien; 
Workers’ field was confined almost entirely to shops making overiills, 
work shirts, etc., with which the organization had union-label avree- 
ments. The Amalgamated took over the neckwear workers who had 
previously been organized into directly affiliated locals, and is now 
extending its organizing activities into shirt manufacture. 

With the dissolution, in 1935, of the Needle Trades Workers’ 
Industrial Union, the Trade Union Unity League group, dual unionisi 
is practically eradicated nationally in the needle trades, although it 
still exists locally to some extent. 

The merger of the two affiliated organizations in the hat and cap 
industry eliminated a condition of split jurisdiction which had existed 
within the American Federation of Labor for many years. These two 
organizations—the United Hatters of America and the Cloth Hat, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers International Union—have become thie 
United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
with jurisdiction over the entire industry. 

Among the shoe workers dualism is more pronounced nationa!|) 
now than in 1929, when two national organizations existed in that 
field. There are now three, the United Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Union having. been established in 1934. This new group absorbed 
some of the scattered local groups of shoe workers, as well as the Shoe 
and Leather Workers’ Industrial Union (the Trade Union Unity 
League group) and part of the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. In 
addition, disaffected locals of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union in 
the Brockton, Mass., district seceded from the parent body— an 
American Federation of Labor affiliate—in 1933 and organized thc 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen. This brought about thie 
discharge of those members of the new brotherhood who were em- 
ployed in shops having union-shop agreements with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union and caused a strike in the Brockton district. Thi 
strike ended in the employers’ recognition of the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen, and the virtual elimination of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union from Brockton, the center of the men’s shoe 
industry. The brotherhood reported a membership in 1935 of 13,000 
in 16 craft locals in Brockton, and 1 branch local of mixed crafts in 
Worcester. While it is regarded as a local union, it is of sufficient 
significance to be noted among recent developments. 
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\ ational organizations in the clothing trades and their membership 


are. 


e . . . . . Memb hi 
Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: reported" 


Boot and: Ginee ww ommers, Unions.2ns-<-+~-+----------i- sc-innne 4000 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated____________________ 125, 000 
Fur Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, Inte rnational. 12, 000 
Garment Workers of America, United 37, 043 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ _ __ Jl liuos) 26e; 000 
Glove Workers’ Union of America, International 4, 500 
Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United. 25, 000 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen 

Independent organizations: 
Shoe and Leather Workers’ Union, United 
Shoe Workers’ Protective Union 


pe ee ee ee re RE TE od <manedl 517, 172 


Electric Light and Power 


AN ORGANIZING movement among public-utility employees in 
opposition to the craft unionism of the established organizations cul- 
minated in the Brotherhood of Utility Employees, an independent 
croup founded in 1932, to include “all classes of utility workers— 
professional, clerical, and mechanical.” Its chief strength at present 
is in the power-houses of distributing companies. It did not report 
its membership to the Bureau. It is to some extent dual to the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, which includes in its chartered juris- 
diction electricians working in power-houses. 


Food and Brewing 


DvaL unionism in the food industry has been decreased by the 
disbanding of the Food Workers’ Industrial Union (T. U. U. L.) and 
the reaffiliation of the Amalgamated Food Workers with the parent 
body, the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 
In recent years the Amalgamated Food Workers had been confined 
chiefly to New York City and to the field which brought about the 
first split from the international in 1913—the Jewish bakeries. It 
undertook some organizing work among the machine operators in the 
bakeries of Greater New York, and one of the terms of reaffiliation 
was that this “factory branch” should be kept intact and retain its 
industrial form of organization. 

The committee of the American Federation of Labor assigned to 
direct the work of organizing the unorganized mechanized industries 
considered canneries too important a field to be overlooked, but 
little progress was made. Fifteen unions of cannery workers, affiliated 
directly with the American Federation of Labor, scattered throughout 
the country, were reported to the 1934 convention. In the meantime 
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the employees of one of the large canning plants in New Jersey oy. 
ganized an independent industrial union known as the Canpers’ 
Industrial Union. 

The repeal of the prohibition amendment to the American Co)\s{j. 
tution revitalized the organization holding jurisdiction over the brew. 
ing industry. This, in turn, brought into the open once more the o|( 
jurisdictional disputes in which the brewery workmen have |e; 
repeatedly involved. The contention was, substantially, that as the 
brewing industry, and with it the brewery workers’ organization, had 
died out during the prohibition era, the situation existing in 1933 was 
in effect an entirely new one, to be handled de novo on the basis of 
the craft-autonomy doctrine of the American Federation of Labor. 
The convention of 1933 supported the jurisdictional claims of the 
craft unions by approving the decision of the executive council that 
jurisdiction over the teamsters, engineers, and firemen in the employ 
of brewing companies belonged to the respective craft unions. The 
dismemberment of the United Brewery Workmen, which that decision 
called for, was emphatically rejected by the membership in a refer- 
endum vote, however, and the matter is still unsettled. 

The membership of the American Federation of Labor affiliates in 
the food and liquor industries is shown in the following statement: 


Membership 
reported 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America__._ 30, 574 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America, Interna- 
Seen Peet NO. be lost). cnc Bid cb ib edbchs teens _.. 42,000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated... 54, 300 
SI .. ..o heed Just vinnndsdiwnn comine eeisniiaaet nee 126, 876 


Hotel and restaurant workers and bartenders are here classified in 
the personal-service group (p. 316), as distinguished from the manufac- 
turing of food and liquor, and organizations of workers engaged in the 
service of food in railroad dining cars will be found under transporta- 
tion (p. 309). 

Furniture and Woodworking 


WoopworkInG and kindred trades are covered by four organiza- 
tions besides the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(p. 295), which controls cabinetmaking, and sash and door millwork. 
These four organizations are small, and are all affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Two of them are distinctly craft 
unions; the International Wood Carvers’ Association embraces only 
highly skilled artisans in the limited field of wood carving, and thie 
Coopers’ International Union is confined to the manufacture of barrels. 

The International Union of Piano, Organ, and Musical Instrument 
Workers holds a charter for the entire industry, but the industry is 
practically unorganized. 
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The fourth, and the largest union in the group, is the Upholsterers, 
Carpet, and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union of North 
America. It is neither a craft nor an industrial union, for its juris- 
diction covers varied and unrelated fields, including the manufacture 
and installation of window and wall hangings, and awnings; mattress 
and box-spring manufacture; furniture upholstering; and the laying 
of floor coverings. 

No change worthy of note has occurred in any of these organizations. 


Their membership is as follows: 


Membership 
reported 


Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood 800 
Coopers’ International Union of North America 
Piano, Organ, and Musical Instrument Workers, International Union of_- 600 


Upholsterers’, Carpet, and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union of 
North America 


Total membership 


Jewelry Trades 


Two unions—one highly skilled craft union and the other formed 
more nearly on industrial lines—are found in the jewelry trades. 
Both are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America confines its field 
to diamond polishing and cutting. It is essentially a loca] union, as 
the craft is highly localized, and its working agreements cover only 
the shops operated by members of the employers’ association. It is, 
however, chartered by the American Federation of Labor as a national 
union. The field of the International Jewelry Workers’ Union covers 
the polishing and manufacture of jewelry and allied products, including 
the setting of diamonds and the cutting, polishing, and setting of 
precious stones other than diamonds. The members of this union are 
the skilled lapidaries working on precious and imitation stones; 
skilled engravers and designers; and platinum, gold, and silver workers; 
and in addition, machine operators in the mechanized branches of the 
trades producing costume jewelry, vanity cases, and novelties of vari- 
ous kinds. The Jewelry Workers’ Union has made spectacular 
membership gains within the recent past, its voting strength in the 
American Federation of Labor being six times as great in 1934 as in 
1933. 


Membership 
reported 


Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 


Total membership 
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Leather Manufacture 


In istiNnG the following three organizations as national unio) s j) 
the leather industry, some explanation is needed. The Nationa! 
Leather Workers’ Association, as at present constituted, is not , 
national organization, under the Bureau’s definition. At the same ti). 
it is the union which is functioning in one of the chief tanning ay 
leather-processing centers of the country, and it has agreement, 
covering most of the plants in that center (Peabody, Mass.). On the 
other hand, the United Leather Workers’ International Unioa, {je 
affiliated American Federation of Labor union holding jurisdictioy 
over the leather industry, is not represented in Massachusetts at all. 

The third organization, the United Leather Workers’ Internationa! 
Union of America, is older than the National Leather Workers’ 
Association, and is a rival not only in the same field. but in the same 
locality. Since 1929 it has established one local in New York. 


Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: Pee 7 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United_______. 1 2, 700 
Independent organizations: 
Leather Workers’ Association, National.._.____________________. 8, 250 
Leather Workers’ International Union of America, United.....__-_ 1, 180 


Total membership Rice ARE Eg if 12, 130 


Metal and Machinery Trades 


Tue trend away from organization along the established and 
accepted trade lines is more pronounced in the metal trades and 
heavy-goods industries than in any other field. This is evident from 
the many attempts that have been made in the past few years to 
form industrial unions in industries in which organization has hereto- 
fore made little headway. The automobile industry is the outstanding 
example of this tendency, but the movement is no less significant in 
such industries as shipbuilding, heavy electrical equipment, and 
airplane manufacture. 

In the last-named field an organization has been launched as the 
Industrial Aircraft Workers of America. It was founded in Hartford, 
Conn., in January 1934, and thus far is confined to that area, where it 
reported a membership of 1,500 in 1935. It is organized as an industria! 
union under the shop-committee plan. 

Workers employed in the manufacture of electrical goods and 
equipment organized locally in various manufacturing centers and 
with several different kinds of organization and affiliation. By 1934 
the employees in radio-manufacturing plants had been organized 
into federal labor unions, with about 9,000 members in 17 different 
centers. This movement was especially strong in Philadelphia, where 
a very favorable agreement was made with one of the large radiv- 
manufacturing concerns. 
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\Vorkers in the plants making heavy electrical equipment, on the 
other hand, organized independently but locally. On June 1, 1935, a 
conference of these independent groups in the electrical equipment 
and radio industries was held at Lynn, Mass., at which the organized 
workers at three General Electric plants, and those of the Radio 
Corporation of America plant at Camden, N. J., were represented. 
This conference established the United Electrical and Radio Workers 
Union, covering “all workers in the electrical and radio industry, 
irrespective of trade, operation, craft, creed, nationality, race, or 
political beliefs.” Later the federal unions in the radio industry 
withdrew from the American Federation of Labor and joined the 
independent industrial union. 

An industrial union in the shipbuilding industry which achieved 
considerable prominence because of the intercession of President 
Roosevelt in a protracted strike, is the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, organized in 1934. This group had its 
inception as a local union in Camden, N. J., in 1933, but expanded 
during the following year into national scope. Organized definitely 
along industrial rather than craft lines, it is, of course, independent 
and cuts across the jurisdictional claims of many of the standard 
unions. 

The situation among organized automobile workers was compli- 
cated by the number of rival unions that entered the field. At one 
time four industrial organizations were active in the automobile 
industry, but they merged finally into one international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Because of continuous 
organizing activity in the automobile industry union membership is 
variable. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has no first hand informa- 
tion on membership after the merger occurred. The figure used 
below is an estimate based upon the reported membership of the 
separate unions now forming the International Union United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

No significant changes, other than fluctuations in membership, have 
occurred among the established standard unions in the metal and 
machinery industries, except that in 1934 woman coremakers were 
for the first time admitted to membership in the International Molders 
Union. 
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Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: _— a" 
Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor--------__- 
Automobile Workers, International Union, United____._-------_- 6 75. 000 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers, International Brotherhood 

PERS Se ELS Ss EL ae ae Ae OS Se », 000 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America, Inter- 
EE RELI ACRE APO CEL) FP gue 2 a 19 000 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood of Railway___.._....____----_- 60, 000 
Engravers’ Union, International Metal______.._-_______-- Let ‘ 300 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of__..._.___.____- 28. 000 
Foundry Empleyees, International Brotherhood of_______________ 1 500 
Horseshoers of the United States and Canada, International Union 
thnk ten iad é as uid metite made ade ebee ek haene 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America, Amalgamated 


100 


I 0s ee aie chil ia iste a S. 600 
Machinists, International Association of....._______________- _.. 110, 000 
Molders’ Union of North America, International____________ _——> 91 3% 
Pattern Makers’ League of America____._____________________-- > € 
Polishers’ International Union, Metal_________________- aecens 69, 508 
Stove Mounters’ International Union of North America_-_-__-_- 4 42 (00 


eaeneeneceenneca 


Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, American 
Independent organizations: 

Electrical and Radio Workers, United__._____________ eee OBE One 

Engravers and Sketchmakers, Friendly Society of__...___________ S00 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial Union of__ 10, S00 


he ee 350 


ORNS b05 LOS. iss eet jo aed iuaws cad . 396, 579 


As has been pointed out, many of the unions in the metal and 
machinery industry function in other industries, principally in the 
building trades. Among unions listed under other groups but which 
are nevertheless connected with this industry group are those covering 
bridge and structural-iron workers, electrical workers, operating 
engineers and sheet-metal workers, all classified in the building 


trades (p. 295), and technical engineers, listed among professional! 
workers (p. 313). 


Paper and Printing 


No STRUCTURAL or organizational changes have occurred since 1929 
in the unions in the paper industry and the printing trades, all of which 
are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


Membership 

Paper: reported 

Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of___.._..___________. 20, 077 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood 

FN re ee eee Ge ee, Pee eS ae Oey. EF See Meee TV eee em 15, 000 

Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United_....._......_-..-_- 540 





* On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
5’ Membership consists of affiliated American Federation of Labor unions in the metal trades. 
6 Estimated membership at the beginning of 1936. 
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: Membership 
Printing: reported 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of - __ Sak he Sie 11, 600 
Engravers’ Union of North America, International Phots. et Re 8, 700 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated--_--_______________--- 6, 764 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International 
a Sites ten 2 Elem anes oo os = one eee 50, 000 
Printers, Die Stampers, and o ngravers’ i Baden of North America, 
International Plate - FAT ‘ twiddle 1, 253 
Siderographers, International Assoc iation of ee 80 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, Inter- 
SE. .4wce a <% : Sowden ne 8, 190 
Typographical Union of North Ame rica, Inter ng .tional SPAT os. 77, 150 
EE ey te ee eee Tee) eee ee 199, 354 


Rubber Manufacture 


ORGANIZATION of labor is a recent development in the rubber 
industry. So far only the tire factories have responded to any extent, 
and the organizing movement in that field has been accelerated by the 
organization activity among automobile workers. The only union in 
this industry is the United Rubber Workers of America, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Its rapid growth makes it diffi- 
cult to determine membership. 


Textile Industries 


Tue revival and expansion of unionism, particularly in the cotton 
mills, are the outstanding developments of the recent past in the textile 
industries. The United Textile Workers took immediate advantage of 
the right secured under section 7a of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act to organize and to bargain collectively. It not only launched an 
extensive organizing campaign but declared a general strike in support 
of its right and its determination to unionize the cotton-textile indus- 
try. In consequence, unionism for a time took on almost a revivalist 
aspect and the membership of the United Textile Workers increased 
greatly, although not all the progress made was retained. 

In addition to the gains made among the unorganized, the United 
Textile Workers has been materially strengthened by the reaffiliation, 
in 1931, of the Associated Silk Workers who had seceded from the 
parent body in 1919 and had been functioning independently in the 
silk and rayon branches of the industry in open antagonism to the 
United Textile Workers. Silk and rayon manufacture now has a 
separate autonomous department within the United Textile Workers, 
known as the American Federation of Silk Workers, analogous to 
and on an equal footing with the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. Thus one element of dualism and opposition to the juris-— 
diction of the United Textile Workers has been eliminated. 
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On the other hand, the dual general organization, the America 
Federation of Textile Operatives, continues to function in the Ney 
England textile areas, and a local secession movement in Salem, M:iss. 
resulted in the loss to the United Textile Workers of one of its imo. 
tant New England strongholds and the creation of a local dual wioy, 
in the sheet mills and bleacheries of Salem and vicinity, known as th 
Independent Sheeting Workers of America. 

The International Mule Spinners, an independent body, is stil! 
isted in the official directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts 
lpublished by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus. 
tries, with locals in two of the textile centers of that State. ~ However. 
the Bureau has no information of its present status outside Massa- 
chusetts, and in the absence of a report from the organization itself, 
it has been dropped from the Bureau’s list of national unions. 

Another independent organization in the textile field that refused ty 
affiliate with the United Textile Workers in 1919, and was in conse- 
quence expelled from the American Federation of Labor, is the 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. It claims jurisdiction 
over the entire lace-making trade, and insofar as the trade is organized, 
represents that branch of the textile industry. 


Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: eo 
Textile Workers of America, United_- Ae es aide SO, 200 
Independent organizations: 
Lace Operatives of America, Amalgamated __ ___. ~ 1, 69: 
Textile Operatives, American Federation of______- resem Ton 6, O00 
eet Reel is bi oad Soi ie de aldo wl Betis } kes * OB, 895 


Transportation and Communication 


Lirr.e charge in structure, function, or jurisdiction has taken place 
since 1929 among the many unions in transportation and related 
fields. The expansion of air travel is reflected in the establishment 0! 
two new organizations, one covering commercial air-line pilots and thie 
other including in its jurisdiction the radio operators connected wit) 
airways. 

Independent unions continue to predominate in the transportation 
industry, only 13 of the 31 organizations being affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. One has left the Federation since 
1929. This is the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen which has 
maintained an independent status since its suspension from the 
Federation on a jurisdictional issue. One new organization—the 
Air Line Pilots’ Asscciation—joined the American Federation 0! 
Labor immediately after it was organized. A new organization in 
the communication field—the American Radio Telegraphists’ Asso- 
ciation—organized independently. 





4 On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
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ln order to keep intact the organizations of all workers in public 
employment, except school teachers, the classification here used for 


- the communication group departs from that of the census, by exclud- 
ing employees of the Postal Service. Workers on municipally owned 
- strect railways, although they are public employees, are not divisible 
from street transportation as a whole. 


Water transportation—Two independent organizations in water 


_ transportation—the Ocean Association of Marine Engineers and the 
' Neptune Association (of masters, mates, and pilots)—have merged, 
- becoming the United Licensed Officers of the United States, and have 
thus, for the first time, brought into one organization the licensed 


personnel in both the deck and the engine departments. 

Beyond increased membership and activity, reflected in strikes and 
the successful negotiation of a number of collective agreements, no 
other material changes have occurred since 1929 affecting the organi- 
zations in the group covering water transportation. 

A resolution was introduced into the 1935 convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by a delegate from the International Seamen’s 
Union of America calling for favorable action upon the application of 
the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association for reaffiliation 
with the Federation. The resolution was later withdrawn without 
discussion, and the marine engineers’ organization continues as an 
independent union. 

The membership of the labor organizations in water transportation 
is shown below: 


Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: 
Longshoremen’s Association, International__.__-___..-.--.------ * 40, 000 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, National Organization____ ‘4 2, 200 
Seamen’s Union of America, International ___- FE eer eey 35, 000 


Independent organizations: 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association of the United States of America, 


National Marine_ __- oa eid 5, 000 
Licensed Officers of the United States of America, United___--- ~~~ 2, 000 
Total membership - ------------- ib to oa encille ean ee 


Air transportation.—-Thus far, the commercial pilots are the only 
group engaged in aviation which has adopted the trade-union form of 
organization. Their organization, the Air Line Pilots’ Association, 
reported a membership of 600 in 1935. It is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Street and road transportation.—Changed transportation methods 
have brought about divided jurisdiction over workers in urban street- 
transportation systems. When street cars and elevated railways were 
the prevailing mediums of local travel, the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Employees held the field and had organized it 





‘ On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
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quite extensively. When busses began to replace street cars. {}p 
claim of the Amalgamated Association to jurisdiction over bus drive). 
was contested by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers. An agreement was rea:he( 
which granted to the Amalgamated Association jurisdiction over ey. 
ployees on busses operated by a street-railway company as part 0! its 
service and equipment. Thus the Amalgamated Association retains 
its position as the negotiating agency dealing with street-railway eon). 
panies irrespective of the kind of service. The teamsters’ union was 
granted jurisdiction over bus drivers employed by motor-bus lines rj 
independently. Road transportation of goods comes solely within th, 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters exee)t jy 
certain cities where independent dual unions are locally dominant. 

The membership of these two national organizations, both affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, is as follows: 


Members| 
reported 
Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, Amalga- 
mated Association of_________- AEE SW eS tS ae eee Oe 100, 000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers, International Brother- 
2 all enn J aE gl Sere ese. Seer ey: here 2 el Pes torte emer 140, 000 
Total membership. --.............---- G4 781. ~2)' 240, 000 


Steam railroad transportation.— Negotiations toward amalgamations 
and mergers among the many organizations in the steam-railroa( 
industry have so far been unproductive of results. Since 1929 amal- 
gamation has been discussed by the two brotherhoods in engine 
service—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brothier- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—and by the train- 
service group—the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and the Switchmen’s Union. Discussions ani 
negotiations seem to be at a standstill, and the organizations continue 
as heretofore. 

Dual unionism is an outstanding characteristic in the transportation 
industry not only in regard to unions within and without the American 
Federation of Labor but among the independents themselves. This 
is particularly true of the organizations of colored railroad men. 
Negroes are ineligible to membership in most of the standard railroad 
unions, and have therefore formed their own organizations somew)i:i! 
sporadically and for the most part locally. Because of that fact, : 
movement was launched in 1934 to bring the many, scattered groups o! 
Negro railroad workers together into one comprehensive organization, 
but it has thus far been without result. The various organizations 
that the International Association of Railway Employees seeks to 
assimilate are still functioning as individual groups. 

In addition to these national organizations, most of which «are 
general in character and include workers in various occupations aii 
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classifications, Negro railroad workers are organized into craft unions 
afliliated directly with the American Federation of Labor. Sleeping- 
car porters, organized into directly affiliated unions in most of the 
large railroad centers, were chartered as a national organization in 
1936. Negro station employees, freight and baggage handlers, and in 
some places switchmen, come under the direct jurisdiction of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Organizations in steam-railroad transportation are: 





Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: Membership 

Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of _— 

Labor-__--- ‘ oe ee ee ee eS Se eee (7) 
Clerks, Freight Handler Ts, _E xpress and Station E mploye ees, Brother- 

hood of Railway and Steamship___________. cashes an a ee 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car___ Lui Py Sie 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood af. aie flasd abort i meee 100, 000 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car____...._.._._.___-------- 5, 000 
Switchmen’s Union of North America________ __- eee 9, 600 

Independent organizations: 

Brakemen-Porters, National Association of _ ___- tpl plage J 125 
Conductors of America, Order of Railway - - - _ ---- 1 ee ae (8) 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Dining Car________________- ae 1, 000 
Dining Car Employees, Brotherhood of__.____-___----- ——T 
Dining Car Employees, National Brotherhood of - - ne 1, 100 
Engineers, Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive_._.._._. 59, 000 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive_....._...... 60, 886 
Porters, Brakemen, and Switchmen, Association of Train_-_--_---—- 700 
Railroad Workers, American Federation of___—_--_---- oiceunaes 11 ee 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of Railroad_------_-_-. —Se ee 
Station Employees, Brotherhood of Railroad__--- Pee ae 1, 100 
Train Dispatchers’ Association, American - - - - - - hte al 2, 415 
Trainmen and Locomotive Firemen, Association of Colored Railw ay. 3, 000 
Trainmen, Brotherhgod of Railroad__--- J : sect... ee 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad___________-- Lee ibd é cic wad 1, 440 
Yardmasters of North America, Railroad_______________-------- (8) 

Total membership - _— - sak Whaling or tn se te te 


These organizations are principally concerned with train operation. 
Another large group covers the railroad shop crafts—blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, car builders, electrical workers, firemen and oilers, and 
sheet-metal workers. Since these groups cannot be subdivided by 
industry, they are placed in the category in which most of their mem- 
bers are probably employed—in this case in the construction industry 
and in the metal and machinery trades. The railroad telegraphers’ 
organization has been classified under communications. 

Communications.—The group of unions in the communication field 
presented here are only those that function in private industry. The 
Bureau of the Census puts the United States Post Office in the com- 


’ Membership consists of affiliated American Federation of Labor unions in the steam-railroad industry. 
* No report. 
118973—37—_——_4 : 
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munication group, but in a study of trade-union organizations sp¢ cjg} 
interest attaches to the extent of unionism in the public service 4) 
for that reason a different classification has been made here. 

The two organizations of telegraphers affiliated with the America) 
Federation of Labor have mutually exclusive jurisdictions—one (o4]s 
solely with railroad telegraphers; the other, with those of comme rej) 
telegraph systems. The latter embraces wireless telegraphy, a {ic|( 
which a new independent organization, the American Radio Téles- 
raphists’ Association, entered in 1931 in competition with the Coy)- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The greatest strength of the new organization has |e), 
in marine work, in which it has negotiated some significant agreements. 
The jurisdictional claims of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
include marine work, but that field has not in fact been entered to 
any degree by that organization. The jurisdictions of the two orean- 
izations conflict at other points, either actually or potentially, 
circumstance which made the radio telegraphists’ union ineligible | 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. A substantial 
portion of its membership desired identification with the labor movye- 
ment represented by the American Federation of Labor, and _ the 
question of amalgamating with the affiliated Commercial T bleer aphers’ 
Union is under discussion. 

In the telephone field, which is not extensively organized, juris- 
diction is disputed in one geographic area. The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers has a telephone operators’ department 
which has been granted jurisdiction in that field by the American 
Federation of Labor. Telephone operators employed by the New 
England Bell Telephone Co., however, seceded from the electrical 
workers’ brotherhood several years ago and organized the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Telephone Workers. It confines its activities 
very largely to New England. 

The membership of the unions in the communication industry, 
exclusive of the Postal Service, is as follows: 


a 


Membershi) 
Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: reported 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad______.._...____._.__-____.__-___-- 50, 000 


Telegraphers’ Union of North America, Commercial ‘ 
Telephone Operators’ Department, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers__-__-_-_-.. snian ied op 3, 000 
Independent organizations: 
Radio Telegraphists’ Association, American __. 2, 609 
Telephone Workers, International Brotherhood of - 5, 400 


7, 500 


Total membership « occ suciten oad soi c oe ude-. a ee ae 68, 509 
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Trade 


ProBABLY no other field of wage-earner activity has responded so 
little to unionism as has that classed as trade. In the classification 
used here only two unions fall definitely and exclusively in that field. 
One of them is of fairly broad coverage, designed to serve all persons 
engaged in the retailing of merchandise. Actually its activities cover 
only certain types of mercantile establishments. The other union 
operates in one phase of advertising—billposting and billing—and has 
a related rather than a direct connection with trade. 

Organization in the trade group is greater than the foregoing would 
indicate, however. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, classed with food industries (p. 300), contains persons 
employed in retail butcher shops as well as those directly engaged in 
manufacturing processes. The large membership of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers 
includes a very substantial number of drivers and deliverymen who 
are in fact primarily allied to the retail trade as bakery and dairy 
salesmen. 

The Census Bureau lists gasoline filling stations under trade. 
Unionism has made some headway among employees of filling stations, 
although such progress as has been made is regarded by trade-union 
officials as only a substantial start toward organizing an occupation 
embracing over 790,000 workers. During 1933-34, 56 local unions 
affiliated directly with the American Federation of Labor were formed 
among workers engaged in gasoline and oil distribution and selling. 
In some communities practically all filling-station attendants were 
organized. Company unionism is a strong factor in this field, how- 
ever, and recent lists of directly affiliated unions suggest a considerable 
reduction from the 56 reported in 1934. 

The membership of the two American Federation of Labor affiliates 
which in whole or part can be allocated to the trade group is as follows: 


Membership 
reported 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of _.. 6,000 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail 


Total membership__--__---_- SS yl se ae 


Professional, Semiprofessional, and Recreational Groups 


Tue trade-union philosophy of organization has been accepted by 
an increasing number of professional groups in the past few years. 
The latest to enter trade-union ranks on an extensive scale are the 
editorial and news writers and reporters, who in 1933 organized the 
American Newspaper Guild as a national body. 


_—. 


‘ On basis of voting strength in American Federation of Labor, 1935. 
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The editorial and writing staffs of monthly magazines have follo\eq 
the example of the newspaper journalists and are organizing loc,\||y 
but this movement has not yet become national. | 

Some scientific men joined with a greup of architects to organize. 
in 1933, the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, nq 
Technicians. This is an independent union, affiliation with {hy 
American Federation of Labor being blocked by the fact that ay 
affiliated organization, the International Federation of Technica 
Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions, covers practica|}; 
the same field. | 

The Screen Actors’ Guild, which had functioned for some years 
largely as a professional organization, became definitely identified 
with the labor movement in 1933 by affiliating with the Associate; 
Actors and Artistes of America. This action was determined largely 
by the interchangeability of performers in the legitimate and mov ing- 
picture fields. ‘Personal appearances’’ of screen actors on one hand, 
and the reproduction in pictures of current legitimate dramas wit!) tc 
original leading actors, on the other, made contracts difficult, to 
interpret and enforce. The result was the identification of the moving- 
picture actors with the general organization on terms of autonomy 
for the screen group, as for the other craft groups in the federation. 

About the same time the actors’ union extended its jurisdiction to 
the radio field. Organization of radio performers has been coincident 
with the revival of unionism among vaudeville actors, who began an 
intensive organizing campaign in 1934, covering both vaudeville and 
radio. The American Federation of Actors was established and 
chartered by the parent Associated Actors and Artistes as a branch in 
lieu of the practically defunct White Rats Actors’ Union. It reported 
substantial success by 1935 and continued its organizing efforts, 
using its official organ, the A. F. A. Reporter, as a medium for keeping 
in contact with its scattered membership. 

Organization has begun among social workers who are working 
toward national entity and possible affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. Other organized professional and semiprofes- 
sional workers hold membership in directly affiliated local unions 
covering, chiefly, institution nurses, laboratory research workers, :1( 
opticians. 

Another related field into which organization is spreading is tlic 
technical work complementary to certain professional services, as, for 
example, optical and dental technicians, X-ray laboratory workers, 
and hospital attendants. Organizations of this type are local and 
are chartered directly by the American Federation of Labor. 

In addition to the theatrical stage employees’ union, which may 
also be regarded as an occupation ancillary to the professional grow), 
theatrical wardrobe attendants and dressers in large cities are orgin- 
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ized into directly affiliated local unions, as are theater ushers, cashiers, 
and doormen in some instances. National and international unions 
among the professions and related groups are: 


Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: aeeenes 
~ Aetors and Artistes of America, Associated ____ sa aoe TT 
Draftsmen’s Unions, International Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects, and a bie ; 
Musicians, American Federation of 110, 000 


Newspaper Guild, American 
Stage Employees and Moving-Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical__ 24, 000 
Teachers, American Federation of____________________- 20, 000 
Independent organizations: 


Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Federation of __- 6, 000 


Total membership _-_-____--- rave __ 183, 800 


Government Service 


As EMPLOYMENT in the public service expands in volume, the 
number of organizations of public servants increases. Dual unionism, 
however, is an outstanding characteristic of organizations in this field, 
particularly in Federal employment, so that among the 18 unions in 
this group are a number of rival unions and overlapping jurisdictions. 

Federal, State, and municipal employees.—Employees of the executive 
departments and independent offices of the Federal Government, and 
of the District of Columbia government, have two rival organizations, 
the younger of which, the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, seceded from the National Federation of Federal Employees 
because of the withdrawal of that organization from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Architects and draftsmen employed by the Federal Government, 
particularly on Public Works Administration projects, hold member- 
ship in the Washington chapter of the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, an independent organization 
the membership of which is not confined to public-service employees. 

State administrative employees, State hospital employees, public- 
health nurses, sanitary inspectors, municipal employees, and librarians, 
formerly organized in scattered groups as directly affiliated trade- 
unions, were chartered as a national union very recently under the 
title American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees. This group, with a reported membership of 12,000, was rep- 
resented at the 1936 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. An independent organization known as the Federation of 
State, City, and Town Employees covers public-service employees in 
Massachusetts. 
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Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: El ieboraat 
Fire Fighters, International Association of-__________-- 116 te -. 85, 000 
Government Employees, American Federation of IS, 024 


Master Mechanics and Foremen of Navy Yards and Naval Stations, 
National Association of_____- Pg rth pelt Digs A Re eM sn 271) 


State, County and Municipal Employees, American Feder ation of____- 12, 000 
Independent organizations: 


Federal Employees, National Federation of _- ase .'* 64 Onn 


Total membership_____-___- hair nile ae on 129, 274 


Postal Service—Employees sd the U sited States Postal Service are 
organized into 14 national organizations. Three are confined to thy 
carrier service. Regular city letter carriers have only one organiza- 
tion—the National Association of Letter Carriers, affiliated with tl) 
American Federation of Labor. Rural-delivery men are divided })p- 
tween two rival organizations, the larger of which, the National Rura| 
Letter Carriers’ Association, is independent, while the smaller, the 
National Federation of Rural Letter Carriers, is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. In addition, some substitute carriers 
hold membership in a new, independent group, the National Associa- 
tion of Substitute Post Office Employees, organized in 1933, which 
includes substitute clerks as well as carriers. Substitute carriers are 
eligible to membership in the organizations of the regular carriers. 

Two of the three organizations in the Railway Mail Service are 
divided by race; the Negroes, who are ineligible to membership in the 
affiliated Railway Mail Association, are organized in the independent 
National Alliance of Postal Employees. The third organization covers 
supervisory officials of the Railway Mail Service and is independent. 

In the clerical branch of the Postal Service (exclusive of the depart- 
mental service), supervisors are in a separate, independent organiza- 
tion and postal clerks are divided between two rival organizations 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, which is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, and the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, which is unaffiliated. Negro postal clerks, 
both. regular and substitute, are eligible to the National Alliance, 
(mentioned above) while substitute clerks, regardless of race, are 
eligible to the newly formed organization which deals with substitutes 
as a Class. 

Two unrelated groups, both unaffiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, cover, respectively, the watchmen-messenger group and 
employees concerned with the operation and maintenance of post- 
office trucks, motorcycles, and other motor vehicles. — 

Employees of the Post Office Department as such—that is, tlie 
executive branch of the Postal Service as distinguished from tlie 
operating branch—are eligible to either or both of the department! 
organizations, the National Federation of Federal Employees and 
the American Federation of Government Employees. Postmasters 
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have two organizations, the National Association of Postmasters, 
representing Presidential appointees in the first- and second-class post 
offices; and the National League of District Postmasters, covering the 
third- and fourth- class offices. 

The various unions in the Postal Service are: 


Organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor: — 
Letter Carriers, National Association of__....._______________-- 54, 145 
Letter Carriers, National Federation of Rural___._______.______- 1, 200 
Mir meeeeeeeens Beers WL. 2b Ss eck we 19, 494 

Post Office Clerks, National Federation af i Pen re ee 40, 000 

Independent organizations: 

Letter Carriers’ Association, National Rural. ___._________- sine , roe 
Mail Service, National Council of Officials of the Railway--_-—___-- 330 
Postal Employees, National Alliance of___- ~~ _- OPA Fe ERE S Ay 4, 800 
Postal Supervisors, National Association of___._.___...----_-_-- 6, 415 
Postmasters of the United States, National Association of______ ~~ 5, 000 
Postmasters of the United States, Nationa] League of District____- 17, 000 
Post Office Clerks of the United States, United National Associa- 

ON G8. .G..... Nb ce of ~ be peepee. Paap baa gm 45, 000 
Post Office Employ ees, National Association ot Substitute be blag whieSes 3, 000 
Post Office Laborers of the United States, National Association of- 2, 500 
Pest Office Motor Vehicle Employees, National Federation of _-_ ~~ (8) 

Total membership: 

Poses Gerviee.............- BEd ty FOP ihe taken ae 
All Government services____--------- ti dedi 363, 677 


Personal Service 


Tue personal-service trades and occupations are represented by four 
unrelated organizations, all affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Only one, the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of 
America, is a craft union. The jurisdiction of the Laundry Workers’ 
International Union is limited to a considerable extent, since the 
teamsters’ union claims the laundry-wagon drivers who are in many 
cases also salesmen. The laundry workers also share jurisdiction over 
cleaning and dyeing with local unions affiliated directly to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, of which there are over 90. The basis of 
the divided jurisdiction is the nature of the cleaning establishments. 
Where these are operated as a part of a laundry, the laundry workers 
may organize them. The American Federation of Labor assumes 
direct jurisdiction over the large wholesale cleaning establishments 
which are not connected with laundries in any way. The cleaning 
and dyeing trade is one toward which organizing activities were 
directed in 1933, in the effort to take full advantage of the collective- 
bargaining provision of the N. R. A. code, because of dissatisfaction 
with working conditions and the price war waged in the trade. The 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor reported to the 





’ No report. 
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1934 convention that in July 1933, only 5 locals existed in the trade 
while by October 1934, 91 were chartered, claiming a members|);y o/ 
40.900. The Laundry Workers’ International Union introduced , 
resolution into the convention of 1934 to give that organization | );pjs. 
diction over cleaning and dyeing regardless of the type of esta|)|is). 
ment. This was countered by the wholesale cleaners and dyers’ |,¢| 
unions with a move toward international organization. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America covers the jurisdictioy 
suggested in its title, which includes a number of crafts, not on\ 
cooks and other culinary workers connected with the preparation o/ 
food, but waiters and waitresses, chambermaids, and housekeepers 
It has recently established a special branch including cooks and waiter: 
on railroad dining cars. Rival organizations in this field are the 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors, composed of dining-cay 
stewards and two Negro organizations which include both cooks and 
waiters in railroad dining service. 

The Building Service Employees’ International Union has a varied 
jurisdiction, but its membership consists largely of the custodial force 
of office and apartment buildings and schoolhouses. It claims etevator 
operators and starters—a jurisdiction specifically granted to the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors by decision of the 
American Federation of Labor—and theater ushers, cashiers, and 
attendants, who are in some localities organized into directly affiliated 
American Federation of Labor locals. 

The organizations in the personal-service group, all affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, are: 


Membershis 
reported 


Burbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen_____....______ 40, 000 
Building Service Employees’ International Union__________________. 35, 000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 


International League of America___.__.._.______.____.___________._ 84,000 
Laundry Workers’ International Union___-___. SSI 25948 8, 000 
Total membership ----_-_-.--- 7 , PO Te eee 167, 000 


Personal-service occupations connected with railroads—dining-car 
stewards and waiters, and Pullman porters and maids—are grouped 
with the transportation unions (p. 309). 


Agriculture 


Economic organization of agricultural workers in unions affiliated 
with the American Federationof Laborisarecentdevelopment. These 
workers are traditionally difficult to organize and have until recently 
had little organizational history except in connection with radicil 
movements such as the Industrial Workers of the World, the agri- 
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sultural unions of which were usually short lived. The Trade Union 
Unity League undertook to organize agricultural workers and cannery 
vorkers in one industrial union, but there is no record as to the degree 
of success this effort met. 

Other scattered groups have been formed locally from time to time, 
ysually as organized protests against conditions in specific instances. 
illustrations of this may be found in the onion fields of Ohio and in the 
union formed to prosecute the strike against the Seabrook Farms of 
Bridgeton, N. J., and vicinity. 

An organizational movement of a different nature is that of the 
sheep shearers. This began locally as long ago as 1903, but it took 
more definite shape as a labor movement about 10 years later, when 
the Sheep Shearers’ Union of North America was organized and in- 
corporated in Montana. This craft organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in 1932. Its reported membership is 
1,500. The Federation also reports one directly affiliated union of 
sheep herders in Oregon. 

In its report to the 1934 convention, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor stated that, without making any special 
organizing drive, the Federation had during the year chartered many 
local unions in various branches of agriculture. Most of these were 
in occupations on the border line between industry and agriculture, 
such, for example, as grading, picking, and packing fruits and veg- 
etables; landscape gardening; and employment in greenhouses. In 
the 1936 convention a strong plea was made for creating a national 
organization of the 40 directly affiliated local unions of agricultural 
and cannery workers said to be active. The application for national 
entity was referred to the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for decision and action. 


General Organizations 


Tue “one big union” ideal continues to manifest itself, and organi- 
zations designed to include all workers have become more numerous 
than usual during the past few years. At present there are three of 
these all-inclusive groups which extend organization to all bona fide 
wage earners regardless of the nature of the employment. All but 
one, the Industrial Workers of the World, are of fairly recent origin. 

Stable membership is not, as a rule, a characteristic of this type of 
organization, largely perhaps because bargaining power is too diffused. 
General organizations in the past have been of radical inception, and 
their principal functions were propaganda and organized protest 
against industrial and economic conditions. This is far less true of 
these newer movements toward working-class solidarity, as they favor 
collective agreements and conciliation and arbitration of grievances 
and disputes rather than the “direct action” policies of the older 
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groups such as the Industrial Workers of the World. The nowy 
created general organizations are, in fact, like the new indus: )i,\ 
unions, largely countermoves of factory and mass-production wore; 
aguinst the craft limitations of the old-line unions. 

These three general organizations are the Industrial Workers © 
World, with a reported membership of 34,000; the American [.))})o; 
Alliance, which has headquarters in New York City and a reported 
membership of 8,000, mostly in New York and New Jersey; and {| 
Master Workmen of America, a West Virginia group whose mem! 
ship was not reported. 

A fourth group which has some of the characteristics of a genera! 
organization or “one big union” is the Workers’ Alliance of America. 
This organization has grown out of the numerous “unemployed 
leagues’”’ established during the depression, and is to some extent 4 
federation of them. It describes itself as ‘‘a Nation-wide nonpartisay 
organization of unemployed and reliefjworkers, consisting of local and 
State-wide groups.” After formal organization, at a convention held 
in Washington, D. C., in February 1936, the Workers’ Alliance became 
active in organizing workers on W. P. A. projects, and in some cases 
is the authorized representative of these workers: 
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Personnel Policies and Working Conditions in the 
Manufacture of Cigarettes and Tobacco ! 


Summary 


HOSE branches of the tobacco industry which are concerned with 

the manufacture of cigarettes and of snuff and smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco are largely employers of female and Negro labor. Data 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 48 plants revealed that 
more than half of the workers in 1935 were women and about 35 per- 
cent were Negroes. 

Both hiring and firing procedures were found to be more or less 
informal. New employees were generally hired from persons apply- 
ing directly to the plant, and the labor force was recruited almost 
exclusively from the community in which the plant was located. 
Although the average age of the working force was low, the reports on 
hiring policies would indicate that this was not the result of a deliber- 
ate policy of refusal to hire older workers. Only 13 of 48 plants re- 
ported a fixed maximum age for biring. 

Long tenure in employment was general. About 45 percent had 
worked for the same company for 5 years or more and 16 percent for 
10 years or more. Nearly 11 percent of the Negro males had service 
records of 20 years or more. 

In making lay-offs, such factors as seniority, ability, and family 
responsibilities were taken into consideration. Work sharing was pre- 
ferred to lay-offs by more than half of the plants. In case of out- 
night dismissal, however, dismissal compensation was practically 
unknown and even the giving of notice was practiced by only about 
30 percent of the plants. Power to discharge was delegated to the 
foreman in 70 percent of the establishments, but appeal to a higher 
authority in case of discharge was provided for in only a few instances. 

Ten of the forty-eight plants had collective agreements with a labor 
organization. Less than 20 percent of all the employees studied, how- 
ever, Were covered by such agreements. 

Most of the plants used both piece- and time-rate methods of wage 
payment and a few also paid bonuses for production in excess of the 
standard. A noteworthy improvement in weekly hours and payment 
of higher rates for overtime was found in 1935 as compared with the 
situation existing prior to the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


_ 


' Prepared by Frances Jones, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
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Generally, pay for such holidays as were observed was given ony 4, 
salaried employees. The majority of the establishments gave | 5, 9 
weeks’ paid vacations to office employees, usually after spe: ifje, 
periods of service. Half of the plants gave such vacations to sal:rie, 
workers (such as foremen, timekeepers, etc.) in the plants, but ony 
2 of the 48 plants made provision for paid vacations for wage eariors 
Pay for the time lost because of sickness of either wage earners 0; 
salaried employees was rarely provided by formal plan. 

A number of the companies, especially the larger ones, had welf{ap, 
programs covering one or more of such measures as medical care 
group insurance of various kinds, thrift clubs, and lunch rooms 
Approximately half of the employees were, by such programs, ro. 
vided access to medical services beyond first-aid attention. 


Scope of Study 


THe data on which this article is based were obtained during thy 
course of a study of wage rates in those branches of the tobacco in- 
dustry manufacturing cigarettes, snuff, and smoking and chewing 
tobacco.?, These branches had a separate industrial code under the 
National Industrial Recovery Administration. 

Information was obtained from 48 plants, of which cigarettes were 
the principal product in 21, and 27 manufactured snuff and smoking 
and chewing tobacco. These piants had a total labor force of 38,14 
persons, of an estimated 42,000 in the entire code industry. Where 
information as to personnel policies of the plants was furnished, suc: 
policies of course covered the whole force. Additional data on suc!) 
personal matters as age, length of service, etc., were secured for vary- 
ing numbers of workers. 

Information was collected by field agents of the Bureau through 
interviews with plant executives in charge of personnel in representa- 
tive plants. Certain of the data were also obtained directly from pay- 
roll and personnel records, for the month of March 1935. and for cer- 
tain items, also for March 1933. 

The distribution of the total sample studied, by location and size of 
plant (as shown by number of employees), is given in table 1. 





? For wage data obtained in that study see Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (p. 1322). Detailed 
information on all phases of the study will appear later in bulletin form. 
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1.—Distribution of Sample, by Region, Size of Company and Plant, and 
Branch of Industry,! March 1935 


Number of plants 





, ’ ' | Total num- 
Region, size of company, and size of plant | ber of em- | Snuff and 
ployees Total Ciga- chewing- 

— rettes | and smok- 

ing-tobacco 


| 
.f 


Total sample studied _- 








Geographic location: 
North 2 on eee 6, 590 | 
— i arta tet 31, 604 | 
Size of company: 
a fabodipl 33, 22: 
Small 5 4, 
Size of plant: ® 
Under 50 employees PT COPE TL Sree ree 
50 and under 100 employees. .._.........._.__.-___--- 
100 and under 250 employees. ..................-___- 
250 and under 500 employees. - - 
500 and under 1,000 employees... me A Ce 
1,000 employees and over me : 29, 940 





Classified on basis of principal product. 

? Includes Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Fennsylvania, and West Virginia 

‘Includes Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

‘Includes companies with 1,000 or more wage earners (including small branch plants). 

‘ Includes companies with less than 1,000 wage earners (including branch plants). 

§ Based on number of plant employees in March 1935. 

The majority of the workers in the industry are concentrated in a 
few large plants. Eighty percent of the total product is manufactured 
in the plants of the “big three’? companies, which employ approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the entire labor force, and 15 percent is manu- 
factured in the plants of the “second six’? companies, which employ 
another fourth of all the workers. In this study the companies are 
usually classified as “large companies” (including those with 1,000 
or more wage earners) and ‘‘small companies’ (including those with 
fewer than 1,000 wage earners). The second classification divides 
the “second six’’, as three of these companies fall in the classification 


of “large companies” and the remaining three in the category of 
“small companies.” 


Characteristics of the Labor Force 


In 1935 the labor force in the cigarette, snuff, and smoking- and 
chewing-tobacco industry was more than half female and about 35 
percent Negro. There were wide differences in the personnel between 
the North and South, as may be seen from table 2. The sex distri- 
bution was not widely divergent, 57 percent of the workers in the 
North being females as against 50 percent in the South. In the south- 
ern plants, however, 41 percent of the employees were Negroes, against 
only 11 percent in the North. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Wage Earners, by Sex, Color, Region, and Bra: h of 
maGuntry: March 1935 j 





Riis : otey ee eee Snuff and 
| Entire code industry | Cigarettes and smokin: 
, 
Region and race ———_______ eee oe 
| ry <a | 
Both | wales} Fe-_ | Both | ygateg| Fe- | Both | yy), 


sexes males | sexes | | males | sexes | 


Number of employees 


| 

— : 
al | 

| 




















North... ..... ? 5, 015 | 2,161 | 2,854 913 447 | 466 | 4,102 | 1,714 
| RS ...--| 4,449 | 1,841 | 2,608 | 720 309 | 411 | 3,729 | 1,532 
Negro Lg si 566 | 320 246 | 193 138 | 55 373 182 

en ee ee ke _|18,790 | 9,403 | 9,387 |14,355 | 6,971 | 7,384 | 4,435 | 2.432 2% 
White... .... suneceas /11,099 | 5,413 | 5,686 | 9,240 | 4,443 | 4,797 | 1,859 | a70 , 
te RS Sree 7,691 | 3,990 | 3,701 | 5,115 | 2,528 | 2,587 | 2,576 | 1, 462 

| 

Both regions___.______________.......}23, 805 |11, 564 |12, 241 |15, 268 | 7,418 | 7,850 | 8,537 | 4, 14 
White... ........................|15, 548 | 7, 254 | 8,204 | 9,960 | 4,752 | 5,208 | 5,588 | 2, 502 
ae ES Ge | 8,257 | 4,310 | 3,947 | 5,308 | 2,666 | 2,642 | 2,949 | 1, 644 

| } | | | 
Percentage distribution, by race 
aT Eh : —_—_—_—_- 

North__. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
aR RT | 88.7] 85.2) 91.4!) 739) 69.1! 882] 909) 80.4 
SS a a 11.3 | 4.8 86 21.1 | 30.9 | 1.8} 91! 10.6 

TS Se eee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
White______- | 59.1 57.6 | 60.6 | 64.4) 63.7 | 65.0 | 41.9 | 39.9 
Negro. .... | 40.9 | 42.4 39.4, 35.6) 36.3; 35.0) 581) 60.1 

| | 
Both Ss aa a oo 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
hite- Seleletoaceneeef OS | 627} 67.8] 65.2| 641] 66.3] 65.5 | 60.3 
CT RP a | 34.7 37.3} 32.2} 348) 35.9 | 33. 7| 34.5) 39.7 
| | 
| Percentage distribution, by sex 
“ost LUM Le 0. ee 

North... ._.._--.-.--.---.-----,----| 100.0 | 43.1} 56.9 | 100.0) 49.0} 51.0 | 100.0) 41.8 58, 2 
White____.._.._._..___--...2._..| 100.0} 41.4] 58.6 | 100.0/) 429) 57.1 | 100.0) 41.1 8.9 
Negro_____. eS SE POY ee | 100.0 | 56.5 | 43.5 | 100.0) 71.5 | 28.5 | 100.0 | 48.8 

| | 

EE a ee aT a se , 100.0 | 50.0 | 50.0} 100.0) 48.6) 51.4 | 100.0 | 54.8 { 
White. ___._.....................] 10.0] 488] 51.2 100.0 | 48.1) 51.9 100. 0 | 52.2 47 
RT esa wtlaateall | 100.0 | 51.9] 48.1} 100.0 | 49.4 | 50. 6 | 100. 0 | 56.8 i 

Both regions.__.....___.._._.....--..| 100.0] 48.6] 51.4] 100.0| 486] 51.4/ 100.0! 48.6 
te Ra MRR, CGcg Ee 100.0 | 46.6} 53.4} 100.0 | 47.7] 52.3 | 100.0 | 44.8 
A STS, ERR | 100.0 | 52.2] 47.8 / 100.0) 50.2] 49.8 iy 100. 0 | 55. 7 4 

| 

















Among the total workers white females predominated (54 percent 
in the northern snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants, and 
they also were the largest group (45 percent) in the northern cigarette 
factories. The whites predominated in the southern cigarette 
factories, about equal numbers of males and females filling nearly two- 
thirds of the existing jobs. Negroes were in the majority only in thie 
southern snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants; there they 
formed 58 percent of the labor force. The colored females were more 
numerous than the colored males. 


Local labor is used almost exclusively in this industry. Only one 


plant reported the extensive use of migratory workers. This was 4 
North Carolina plant which did a large amount of green stemming 11 
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season and employed both white and colored transients on the night 
shift. 

Tobacco workers are relatively young, as compared with the 
ages Of all gainfully occupied persons as shown by the 1930 
census. Table 3 shows that practically one-half (49.7 percent) of 
the 15,365 workers for whom age data were obtained as of March 
1935 were under 30 years of age, 80.9 percent were under 40, and 
93.7 percent were younger than 50 years. The 1930 census for 
the tobacco manufacturing industry as a whole (including the 
manufacture of cigars) showed a less restricted range of ages, with 
only 83.7 percent under 50 years. Of all gainfully occupied persons 
in the United States, according to the 1930 census, 37.0 percent were 


under 30, 59.9 percent under 40, and 78.7 percent were under 50 
years of age. 


Table 3. Cumulative Percentage Distribution, by Age, of Employees in Cigarette, 
etc., eee ° March 1935, in es with 1930 Census * : 





Cumulative percentage distribution of workers 


| Code industry, March 1935 1930 census 
| 





Age class Manu- 


facture of 
snuff and 
smoking- | 
and 
chewing- 
tobacco 3 | 


Opera- 
All gain- | tivesand 
fully oc- | laborers, 
cupied entire 

persons tobacco 
industry 


Manu- 
Both facture of 

branches ciga- 

rettes 





_ f | Pr ae 
‘nder 18 years__- 

nder 20 years > . 
Inder 25 years_. - at J 25. 

jf EE eS eee 49. 

Es vcnsnnccaenncan a “ ; Pe > ae 68. 

,  Ut«é« EP I ee ae 80. 

it tila ata efi RA 89. 

‘nder 50 years. 93. 

inder 55 years... _- : ad 96. 

Inder 60 years_. poe Qs. 

a a e eaicitinnemeanine nl 99. : 
inder 70 years ’ 99.8 97. YS. 
‘nder 75 years seksi 100. 100. 0 5 100. 


1, 

8. 
16. 
34. 
45. 
58. 
68. 
76. 
83. 
89. 
93. 
96. 


eS) 








SOW WOWMS 


. 
-~ 
— 











Ok O10 CHS ONOY 


> a wm OO 


Dh PW HOO w 





| 
| 

15, 365 | 14,178 = 1, 187 48, 829,920 | 124, 296 
| | 





\= == 
| 


Total number of employees 





' Data oe 19 plants, 7 of which were affiliated with the ‘‘big three’ tobacco manufacturers, 8 with 


the * ‘second six’’, and 4 were small companies. 
* Fifteenth census of the United States, 1930. 
: Only the South is represented. 
‘ Includes 0.7 percent 75 years of age or over and 0.1 percent whose age was unknown. 
‘Includes 0.4 percent 75 years of age or over and 0.1 percent whose age was unknown. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Workers in Entire Code Industry ! and Its Bran Les Kl 
by Region, Sex, and Age, March 1935 toba 
: eet. ie hve emp. 
Cumulative percentage distribution of workers 
TERRE Te ae te ae eee app! 
| Entire code industry Manu the 
Manufacture _— “pal 
Age class | | of cigarettes |‘ po yee 
| Allregions | Both races | Males Females tol 
| | Tabl 
= . 
| j | | 
| North 3 | South | Males | imi Fe White |Negro White Negro) White | Negro) Whit« 
, | 0.0 
Under 16 years._.| 0.0 0.0; 0.0) 00) 0.0; 0.0 0.0) 0.0 0.0 0. ( 
Under 18 years___| ry 5 | 4; .6] Bites 8 2 6 | ai o 
Under 20 years__-| 3.5 4.1] 2.85] 5.7 2.5 | 2.6 6.1) 4.6 4.4 A. Ss 
Under 25 years... 23.4 | 25.6 19.8 | 31.0] 21.1 | 17.6 | 34.6 | 23.1 | 28.6 20.3 | 18.2 
Under 30 years...|/ 47.9 | 49.9 | 41.6 | 57.7 | 43.3 | 39.0) 63.3 | 45.3 | 54.6 | 427) 34.0 
Under 35 years...| 62.2 | 68.5 | 60.8 | 75.1 | 62.1 | 58.7 | 80.1 | 64.2) 72.4 | 62.1 | 48.6 
\'nder 40 years___| 71.5 | 81.7 | 75.6 | 86.2 | 76.2 | 74.7 89.1 | 79.5 | 83.9 | 77.6 | 60.6 
‘nder 45 years 80.0 | 89.8 | 85.1 | 92.9 | 84.9 | 85.6] 944 | 89.5) 90.5 | 87.7 , 
‘nder 50 years. 86.1 | 94.4) 91.2| 963] 90.6 | 921) 968 | 95.1) 942) 93.5) 84 
i ler 55 years__- 91.5 | 97.1 | 95.0 | 98.3 | 94.6 | 95.6 | 98.4 | 98.2) 96.8 | 96.8) 90.5 
' ner 60 years.... 95.1 | 98.7 | | 97.5 | 99.3 | 97.3 | 97.7 | 99.3 | 99.2] 9S.4 | 98.5 | 96.2 Male 
c'nder 65 years....| 97.6 | 99.5) 98.8 /99.8| 987/991] 998/997] 99.3 | 99.4) 98.9) s44 Fem: 
Un le: 79 years_-_.| 98.9 99.9! 99.61 99.9! 99.6 | 99.7 100.0 | 99.9 99.8 | 99.8 99. 7 "y Male 
Ued.t *5 years...| 4 100. Oo 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 +100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |100,0 | 100.0 Fem 
Total umber of | I is ; 
emi loyees.. .__- 1, 258 ji. 107 | 7,651 {7,714 4,764 |2,887 | 5,314 |2,400 | 9,710 |4, 468 6S i 
= oon bet < on 2 ial = s Nor’ 
i . rette 
' Data represent 19 plants, 7 of which were affiliated with the “big three’’ tohacco manufacturers, » 
the “‘sacond six", and 4 were small companies. 


2 Only the South is represented. 
3 All were in the cigarette branch of the industry. 
* Includes 0.2 perceat 75 years of age or over. 

















* Includes 0.1 percent 75 years of age or over. 4 

an 

The female workers in the industry, particularly the white female ce 

workers, were found by the Bureau’s study to be considerably younger of 

than the males. In fact, the white workers in general were somewhiut sn 

! younger than the Negroes, as will be seen from table 4. The small Wi 

sample shown for the snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco division ve 

indicates that workers in that division were older than those in the T 

t more highly mechanized cigarette factories. Likewise, northern bi 

cigarette workers were apparently older than those in southern vi 

i factories, despite the influence of the higher age level of Negro workers s¢ 

in the South. 

! The average age of the 15,365 employees for whom data were W 

F obtained on this point is shown in table 5, by race and sex. 0 

t| 

‘ Table 5.—Average Age of Wage Earners in the Cigarette, etc., Industry, by Sex \ 

' and Color, March 1935 ; 

i — a nnn — t 

: Total White Negro r 

- ees “sho t 

4 Sex Number Number Number | ;' 

: ofem- | 4Verage | “of em- Average | ofem- | V¢ 1. | 

ij ployees age ployees age | ployees | = I 

‘¢ a 6s | rea, a | ENF os ; 

RIE STE EE LEE ney 15, 365 31.7 | 10,078 31.0| 5,287 

Sd boven bth bins cuvticduth ibastods 7, 651 33. 6 4, 764 33. 5 2, 887 | S ] 
aR a PR gape, 7,714 29.9 5, 314 28. 9 | 2, 400 | 
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Employers were practically unanimous in reporting that the 
bacco Worker is a very stable employee. Of the more than 6,000 
employees (shown in table 6) for whom length of service was reported, 
approxmmately 45 percent had records of 5 years’ service or more with 
ihe company employing them at the time, and 16 percent had 10 
years or more of service.’ 


Table 6.—Length of Service of 6,606 Wage Earners in Cigarette, etc., Industry,!' 


‘ Average length of 
Num- service (years) 
| ber of 
| em- +o we Po -- $$ ____ 


| Percent of employees with survice of — 





| | 
ploy- Pon. | g : | | 
ees - Snuff and | yess | 1 and| 5 and 15 
re- | 
code 
oy | indus- 


Sex and color 10 | 

| and | and 

an junder|unde 

than under, inder| . nder|under| 
1 5 . 15 ” 
"oe ree 4 y >¢ Ss ‘ ad 

year * eg year years 


| Ciga- smoking- 

| rette and =| 

| chewing- | 

tobacco | years 
} 


Males, white -_- , 538 j 6.0 6. ' Lf 5. 99! 3 
Females, white __-_. ‘ 2, 266 .§ §. 2 3. 3.5 | 53. 20.4 | 8.0 2. 
Males, Negro - - - . | 1, 13% 8.0] 5.6 | 12.6 2 10.5 | 4% 
Females, Negro. - -- -- -----| 1,666 5.7 | 6.6 | 4 | 92] 2 
| | } 











| Data cover a portion of the wage earners in 27 plants. Six plants and 306 wage earners were found in the 
North, and 21 plants and 6,300 employees were in the South. There were 4,753 wage earners in the ciga* 
rette and 1,853 in the snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco branch of the industry. 

The length of service of the male Negro workers was particularly 
outstanding, about one-half of them having worked 5 years or more, 
and slightly more than one-fourth at least 10 years. Almost 11 per- 
cent of the Negro males had at least 20 years of service. The length 
of service for the male Negro group was considerably higher in the 
snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants, where their average 
was 12.6 years, than in cigarette plants, where their average was 5.6 
years, despite the lower age level shown for the former group in table 4. 
The average length of service for white males in each of the two 
branches of the industry was 6.0 years, with 43.1 percent having 5 
years’ service or more, and only 4.0 percent as much as 20 years’ 
service. 

The highest average length-of-service group in the cigarette plants 
was that of the Negro women, largely hand stemmers, with an average 
of 6.6 years. The lowest service group in both branches was that of 
the white women. The average length of service of both white and 
Negro women was shorter in the snuff and smoking- and chewing- 
tobacco branch than in the cigarette branch of the industry. The 
reason for this is not readily apparent, but it may be due partly to 
the rougher and less pleasant character of the work in many of these 
plants. A's they are generally smaller than cigarette plants, they may 
not be able to offer inducements in the form of general working condi- 
tions. The higher employment mortality of female workers is evident 
in the smallness of the proportion having 15 or more years of service. 


’ This was not necessarily uninterrupted service. 
118973—37 5 
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This is slightly more pronounced in the case of Negro than of » jj; 
women. There appears, however, a higher turn-over rate in th: fipy 
5 years of service among white employees, both male and fem: 


y as 
compared with the Negroes. 


Employment Policies 


New employees in this industry were hired almost entirely {yoy 
among persons applying directly to the plant for work. The only 
exceptions found in this survey were three plants in which the jinioy 
locals supplied a large part of the labor, and two plants which se, 
extensively the National Reemployment Service. 

The hiring function was in the hands of the owner, president. vice 


president, secretary, or a similar company official in the small plants. 
In the larger plants it was generally delegated to the superintendent 
or foremen. The foremen hired employees in 15 of the 48 plants 


covered. Only 3 large plants had special employment departments, 

Definitely outlined policies of selection were not general. The one 
practice commonly observed at the time of the survey, when the 
plants were rebuilding their labor forces after a period of lay-off, was 
that of giving preference to former employees. Almost three-fourths 
of the plants stated that they kept in touch with their former employ- 
ees and notified them when work was available. Some of these 
followed the practice of observing seniority when rehiring after 
lay-offs. 

A minimum hiring age above the 16 years required by the industrial 
code was found in 25 of the 48 plants surveyed. This policy was more 
common among the snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco manu- 
facturing companies; only 9 of the 21 cigarette manufacturing plants, 
as compared with 16 of the 27 snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco 
plants, had a fixed minimum hiring age of 17 years or higher. The 
usual minimum age in these plants was 18 years, but one plant bired 
employees at 17, one at 19, three at 20, and one at 21 years. 

A maximum hiring-age policy was found in only 13 plants. The 
maximum in two of these plants (one a cigarette and the other a 
snuff-manufacturing establishment) was 25 and 30 years, respectively, 
for female and male employees. In one snuff plant it was 35 years for 
all employees and in a chewing- and smoking-tobacco plant 40 years. 
Another chewing- and smoking-tobacco factory hired no one over 30 
years for machine packing, nor over 45 for processing work. Of the 
remaining seven plants, one fixed a maximum hiring age of 45 for 
females and 60 for males, four hired no one over 50, and two hired no 
one over 60 years. The majority of the plants, however, considered 
the physical condition of each individual in connection with the type 
of work that he was to perform. 
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(ther factors considered when hiring were the applicant’s responsi- 
bility for dependents, reported by about one-half of the plants; marital 
status, reported by one-third; and citizenship, required by 13 plants, 
12 of which were in the South. Stability of the employee was the 
dominating factor in considering the applicant’s dependents and 
marital status, married men being given preference in all instances and 
married women usually being given preference if they were bread- 
winners. One company, however, did not hire married women under 
any circumstances and discharged woman employees who married; 
another hired married women for stemming operations only. Educa- 
tional qualifications for general plant employees were found to be 
extremely low. None of the plants required more than the mere 
ability to read and write, and only 30 percent made even this require- 
ment. Medical examinations at the time of hiring were given in only 
seven plants, all of which were plants of large companies. 

In selecting employees for lay-off, the large majority of the plants 
were reported as following the general rule of seniority, subject only to 
the employees’ relative ability. Family responsibilities also were 
given consideration in approximately one-half of the plants. This 
factor sometimes took precedence over seniority, but more often was 
subordinated to it. 

More than one-half of the plants met the seasonal decline by a 
policy of sharing work rather than of laying off employees. Hours 
were usually reduced first and in some instances individual production 
was limited; periodical shut-downs followed only when production 
was severely curtailed. Two plants reported a definite limitation 
upon work sharing; after that limit was reached lay-offs were made. 
One of these plants did not reduce hours below 30 per week, and the 
other reported cessation of work-sharing when workers’ earnings threat- 
ened to fall below a living wage. A few companies, notably among 
the snuff manufacturers, reported that they had no lay-off problem, as 
their production was uniform and employment constant. 

The dismissal wage as an established policy was practically non- 
existent in the industry. Even the practice of giving a definite period 
of notice regarding lay-off or dismissal was not common. Only about 
30 percent of the plants reported that they gave notice of any kind; 
five gave notice of 1 week, six from 1 to 2 weeks, and the others gave 
a few days’ notice. 

Dismissals for cause were generally handled in the same informal 
manner as hiring. The foreman had the power of discharge in 28 of 
the 40 plants that reported on this point. In the remaining plants, 
most of which were small, this function fell to the superintendent or 
some other official. The approval of the superintendent (in some 
cases, written approval) was occasionally required before the foreman 
could discharge an employee. Appeal from discharge through a griev- 
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ance committee was provided in five unionized plants, review by thy 
employment department in one, and appeal to the superintende)\¢ 9, 
some other official in several of the other plants. Thirteen p|ant; 
reported that there was no appeal; in five of these the foreman hax the 
power of discharge. According to the reports of the employers, dis. 
charges were ordinarily made only after employees were repea ‘edly 
warned and given an opportunity to correct their faults; upon {ina| 
discharge, the employee was informed of the reason. In striking 
contrast to this policy was that of an occasional company that dis. 
charged under the guise of a temporary lay-off and gave the employee 
no definite statement that he could not expect further employment. 

Collective bargaining through locals of the Tobacco Workers’ |ater- 
national Union was provided for by written agreement with 10 of the 
48 plants surveyed, employing 19.4 percent of all employees covered. 
Six of these were in the North and employed 18.4 percent of all north- 
ern employees covered, while four plants were in the South and 
employed 19.8 percent of all southern employees covered. These 
union plants were operated by eight different companies, three of 
which were in the group referred to previously as the “second six”, 
and the remaining five were small companies. There were no forma! 
company unions, or employee-representation plans, in any of the 
plants covered in this survey. 


Methods of Wage Payment 


STRAIGHT-TIME rates were found to predominate in the cigarette, 
snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants. There was, however, 
some piece work in practically all plants; in fact, at the time of this 
survey, straight-time rates were used exclusively in only one plant, 
which had fewer than 20 employees. 

Piece rates are customarily used for hand stemmers and also for 
twisters in plants manufacturing chewing tobacco. The latter plants 
also employ piece rates extensively for plug formers and lump wrap- 
pers. In all types of plants the use of this method of payment in 
the packing department was increasing. 

Table 7 shows the percentage distribution of all employees covered 
in the survey, according to the methods of wage payment under whic! 
they were working in March 1933 and March 1935, and table ‘ 
presents similar data for each of the two branches of the industry for 
employees on production work only. These tables indicate that for 
the employees as a whole there was a slight shift from piece to time 
rates between 1933 and 1935. This was caused, however, not by an 
actual change in method of wage payment from piece to time rates, 
but by a substantial decrease in the proportion of employees compris- 
ing the largest group of piece workers, namely the hand stemmers, 
who formed 18.8 percent of all workers scheduled in 1933 but only 
10.6 percent in 1935. 
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Excluding hand stemmers, whose method of pay changed very 
little, the proportion of straight-time workers to all other employees 
declined from 88.0 percent in 1933 to 83.8 percent in 1935, which 
indicates the true trend towards more measured-production work. 
This trend was particularly pronounced in cigarette plants, where 
piece and bonus workers, exelusive of hand stemmers, increased from 
6.4 percent to 15.5 percent of all employees in production departments. 

An analysis of the data by occupations shows even more pro- 
nounced shifts, particularly in the packing department. Carton 
packers, hand carton wrappers and banders, and machine carton 
wrappers and banders in cigarette plants showed a very decided shift 
toward the piece-price method. The same trend is evident for these 
occupations in snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants, but 
it is less pronounced for carton packers in these plants. There was 
also an increase in the proportion of cigarette packing-machine 
operators on piece and bonus work from 8.7 percent in 1933 to 33.4 
percent in 1935, but a slight reverse trend occurred in this occupation 
in snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants, where one-third 
of the operators were already working under piece rates in 1933. 
The reverse trend likewise was observed for hand packers in both 
branches of the industry. This occupational group, a large propor- 
tion of whose workers were on piece rates in 1933, shifted noticeably 
to time work in 1935. 


Table 7.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Entire Code Industry, by Basic System 





Percent of employees 
Total number|_ 
Occupation of | 
employees ; Piece Bonus 
rates systems ! 
| 


Combina- 
tion 
| systems ? 








1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933 


1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 





All employees......_._- tate taki _..|12, 830 |23,805 | 72.9 | 75.6 
Cigarette plants_.-___- 7,455 |15, 268 | 81.7 | 81.1 
Snuff and smoking- and chewing- | 

lh TE ; 5, 375 | &, 537 


S 
o 


66. 0 





Office, supervisory, service, and mainte- 
nance departments..............---.--.-| 1,700 615 | 99. 


3, a 99.4 
Production departments. -.._.._- _..| 11, 130 |20, 190 | 68. 
2 ~ 
2, 


71.4 

6. 
67. 
82. 
93. 


” 


Lr 
a) 


Stemmmers, hand__..____- _..| 2,406 521 7 
Stemming-machine feeders 214 486 | 70. 
Pickers and searchers..___-- -- : R86 131 | 98. 
Cutters, machine__._..______- 242 | 497 | 91. 
_ i aS 104 227 ‘ 
Plug formers and lump wrappers 363 491 | 22. 
Hand packers | 195 372 | 33. 
Packing-machine operators-_.--- -| 1,060 | 2,108 | 79. 
Coupon attachers 174 429 | 33. 
i (i (i ile et ee 536 | 78. 
Carton wrappers and banders, hand..| 245 505 | 78. 
Carton wrappers and banders, ma- 

ey ee = 6§2 140 | 91. 
i Se eit eae 172 406 | 91. 
All other direct workers. __.........-- , 792 | 7,670 | 96. 
All other indirect workers__..-.-- 839 , 671 | 96. 
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21. 
87. 
69. 
33. 
18. 
34. 
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' Only bonus systems related to production are included. ; 
? These employees worked under both time and piece rates, usually at more than one job. They are 
here classified at their principal occupation. 
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The use of piece rates for stemming-machine feeders and pi: <ers of | 
and searchers, which was rare in March 1933, has since been instii ted sma 
in several plants, and in March 1935, 21.2 percent of the 486 © op. less 








































































































ming-machine feeders and 17.7 percent of the 2,131 pickers nq pro 
searchers covered were paid by this method. Piece rates fo: the thr 
former were used in both branches of the industry, but for the |. tte; The 
piece rates were found only in cigarette plants. for 
( 
Table 8.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Production Departments, by Wage — 
System; Occupation, and Branch of Industry, March 1933 and March 1935 we 
° ma 
Cigarette plants 
‘ eae oe ee ee ee SN che 
Percentage of employees a] 
Number of ee ” par 
; empeoyess Time Piece Bonus Combina. tip 
oe rates rates systems! | "00 sys- 
U rat 
. ha 
1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933 | 1935 | 1933 the 
Reese 6,371 |12,816 | 78.6 | 77.5 | 19.3] 20.9] 1.3] 04] 08) 12 cle 
Stemmers, hand_................-.-..- ‘1, 191 | 1,206 | 13.1 | 10.0 | 85.3.| 86.6 |____.. |e} we ca 
Stemming-machine feeders.............| 147 412 100.0 | 77.0 j....-. 7 a 2.4 |- 
Pickers and searchers..................| 500 | 1,599 | 99.6 | 76.4 |._._.- kM Pee .4 4 
Compaen, MOOGnINS. .......2....-..---0-)] BD 314 | 91.9 | 94.0 |......| 2.2 8.1 . tf... we 
PN, ocbabbuthreqesdescasdcee 89 202 | 11.2 | 55.0 | 79.8 | 35.1 |......]...--- | 9.t 9.9 
Packing-machine operators... .._._--- 575 | 1,203 | 91.3 | 66.6 7.3 | 32.0 Oe 2 ers . l.4 fla 
fo eres 225 342 | 76.9 | 35.4 | 20.4 | 54.4 |_.__-. ae -| 2.7 | 10.2 
Carton wrappers and banders, hand - 163 398 | 72.4 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 64.6 |..._- ca £8 2.8 leg 
Carton wrappers and banders, ms achine.| 44 87 | 88.6 | 55.2 | 11.4 | 36.8 }|_...-- a did: & 8 
SS ETT TRS OS | 90] 244 |100.0 | 95.1 |..._.. | SRO Ce * he 
All other direct workers_._.........__- 2,660 | 5,686 | 97.2 | 95.4 AaR’ 2. RS > oe i 
: All other indirect workers_...........- 538 | 1,123 | 98.1 | 98.7) 15 {0 Pitac so . fir 
. 
Snuff and smoking- and chewing-tobacco plants : 
—- 
All employees................--.------ 4,759 | 7,374 | 55.6 | 60.8 | 40.3 | 34.2] 13] 12| 28 as 
Stemmers, hand_.................----- 1,215 | 1,315] 1.5] 39| 95.4] 920 ]......| | 3i| 4 A 
f Stemming-machine feeders.............| _ 67 74} 6.0 | 13.5 |_.-._. 23.0 | 92.5 | 62.2) 1.5 al 
# Pickers and searchers._............-..- 386 532 | 97.4 | 99.8 J es Se Hee 2.3 
Cutters, machine....................-. 93 183 | 90.3 | 92.3 |-._.-- * | ee See | 9.7 th 
f ..  _ eee 104 Pe Te Be caas 99.0 | 99.1 |...... bameoeoe 
4 Plug formers and lump wrappers..---- 363 491 | 22.9 | 21.4 | 74.9 | 76.0 |......]_...-- | 2.2 2 ¢] 
} inne ninipnércnnationn 106 170 | 52.8 | 61.2 | 42.5 | 30.6 |_....-]_._--. 4.7 § 
} Packing-machine operators............| 485 905 | 66.0 | 72.5 | 30.5 | 19.9 |.....- 4.8 3.5 
iW Coupon attachers.....................-| 174 429 | 33.3 | 33.1 | 57.5 | 51.0 |......]..__-- | 9.2 
14 Carton packers...........- 151 Coe BSR RRB PTY FS eee Radteres Ci 
y Carton wrappers and banders, hand - 82 107 | 91.5 | 43.0 | 4.9 | 48.6 |.....-}_.-__- 3. 6 8 
Carton wrappers and banders, mac chine. 18 53 |100.0 | 79.2 |_...-. |, y SOR : a 
PE atiddeincknaesiic «apcunt 82 162 | 81.7 | 90.1 | 15.9 {| 5.0 }...--.]....-- 2. 4 4 
P All other direct workers_...........--- 1, 132 | 1,984 | 95.6 | 91.4] 2.6] 5.5 |-...--]_... -| 1.8 t 
4 All other indirect workers... ......-.. 301] 548) 93.7/ 96.5) 5.0) 24 |...) 2. } 13] | ) 
: 1 Only bonus systems related to productic.u are included. b 
i ? These employees worked under both time and piece rates, usually at more than one job. They are here 
classified at their principal occupation. d 
iF . . 
i Prior to the President’s Reemployment Agreement, guaranteed ’ 
+ . . * . . . » e - 
; minimum time earnings for piece workers were found in only a very {e\ ; 
I 


plants. This protection, however, became mandatory under that 
agreement and the tobacco code, and in March 1935 only the piece 
workers in nine small plants that did not sign the code were denied it. 

In March 1935, 8 of the 48 plants surveyed had some kind of bonus 
system in effect. One of the plants belonged to the “‘big three” group 
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of companies, four to the “second six,’ and three to the group of 
smaller companies. The labor force of these plants ranged in size from 
less than 25 to almost 3,000 employees. Bonuses or premiums for 
production above standard were paid to stemming-machine feeders in 
three plants, one of which also included hand stemmers in the plan. 
The employees of these plants were paid the code minimum time rate 
for standard production and less. 

One of the plants paid additional premiums for the three highest 
weekly production records in each group of ten machines. The 
majority of the employees affected were stemming for smoking and 
chewing tobacco. A production-bonus system in one other plant, also 
, manufacturer of chewing and smoking tobacco, covered certain 
packing-machine operators and feeders. This system provided mul- 
tiple piece rates scaled according to production and a guaranteed time 
rate appreciably higher than the code minimum. One cigarette plant 
had a system by which a daily monetary bonus or prize was awarded 
the two most efficient making-machine operators on each shift, effi- 
ciency being measured by the relation of actual output to machine 
capacity. 

Other bonus plans in March 1935, less closely related to production, 
were as follows: One plant paid cigarette tobacco cutters a bonus of a 
flat rate per pound of stems detected and removed while feeding the 
leaf tobacco into the cutting machine. A snuff plant increased the 
hourly rates of firemen by from 10 to 40 cents, based on efficiency in 
firing as measured by the carbon dioxide rating. This bonus was com- 
puted daily. The same plant also paid an additional bonus to the fire- 
man with the highest rating each month. A third plant‘ gave all 
employees an annual service bonus, varying in amount from $2 to $25. 
A fourth gave an annual profit-sharing bonus to office employees, 
amounting to 15 percent of the employee’s annual earnings. Both of 
the latter plants were manufacturing cigarettes as well as smoking and 
chewing tobacco. 

Data for March 1933 were obtained from only 26 of the 48 plants 
covered in 1935, and comparisons of plant policies in the two periods 
are limited accordingly. Available information, however, indicates 
that the minimum wage standards of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement and code period may have had some adverse effect on 
bonus systems. Thus, a manufacturer of Smoking and chewing tobacco 
discontinued a production-bonus system for hand packers, labelers, 
and stampers when he adopted the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment in 1933, and a large cigarette plant which had a multiple time 
rate system ° for making- and packing-machine operators in March 


‘This plant had both a production-bonus and a service-bonus plan. 
' Rates were scaled according to efficiency in production. 
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1933 discarded this system for straight time rates in March 1935. \, 
new systems were reported in 1935, but one cigarette plant 
experimenting with a bonus plan for making-machine operators. 

In 1935, a form of contract work still existed in a few small chew ing. 
tobacco plants, whereby twisters and plug formers hired their owy 
stemmers and other helpers. Such an arrangement was generally q 
family affair, husband and wife working together, with the hus)hand 
being the contractor. 


Overtime Compensation and Scheduled Hours of Work 


Tue code fixed time and one-half as the rate of pay for work jn 
excess of the maximum regular hours established by it for the various 
occupational groups. These minimum requirements were generally 
adopted by the industry as “overtime”? compensation. However. 
since the term ‘overtime’ covers all time worked additional to an 
employee’s scheduled hours in any day, it is necessary to examine 
first the scheduled hours of work as found in the various plants covered 
in relation to the code maximum hours in order to determine the actual 
extent of overtime compensation. 

The code maximum hours of work for employees engaged in manu- 
facturing, maintenance, and repair work were 8 per day and 40 per 
week, with excess hours permitted under certain conditions. Un- 
limited overtime was allowed for emergency maintenance or repair 
work, or for emergency handling of tobacco where delay would cause 
damage to the product, provided that time and one-half was paid for 
all such excess time worked. Furthermore, as much as 48 hours per 
week could be worked in connection with the handling and prizing of 
leaf tobacco during the leaf buying season, provided time and one- 
half was paid for all time in excess of 8 hours per day and 44 hours 
per week. 

The Bureau’s study revealed that the workers engaged in manu- 
facturing, maintenance, and repair comprised approximately 90 per- 
cent of all plant employees. It was found that their scheduled hours 
of work were the code maximum hours in all plants except three with 
a combined force of fewer than 100 persons, which had normal hours 
of 44, 47%, and 60, respectively, and three with a combined force of 
about 650, which normally worked only 35 hours per week. 

In 33 plants, including most of the major establishments, there was 
no deviation from the code minimum overtime-pay requirement 
(i. e., time and a half after 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week). 
Five union plants paid higher or more inclusive overtime rates than 
were required by the code; they paid double time for Sundays and 
holidays in addition to the code rate for other overtime, and two 
paid double time and one paid time and a half for all Saturday work 
also. Another union plant, in violation of the code, paid only time and 
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one-quarter after 8 hours per day and 40 hours per week, but went 
beyond the code by paying time and one-half for all time on Sundays 
and holidays. Three plants paid only pro-rata rates for overtime, in 
violation of the code. 

The three union plants working on a 35-hour week paid time and 
one-half only after 8 hours per day and 40 per week, except that one 
paid the extra rate after only 5 hours on Saturday, and two raised 
the rate to double time on Sundays and holidays. On the other hand, 
of the three plants that had weekly hours in excess of the code, two 
paid pro rata for all overtime, and one, in which all workers were on a 
salary basis, paid nothing for overtime up to 4 consecutive hours but 
gave an additional day’s pay for any time thereafter. 

Greater tolerance for overtime was permitted by the code for other 
occupational groups, and it was in such occupations that the necessity 
for overtime work was greatest. Engineers, firemen, and receiv- 
ing and shipping employees had maximum code hours of 44 per 
week, with no limit on the number of hours per day, provided time 
and one-half was paid after 8 hours. The scheduled hours of work of 
these employees in the majority of plants were 40 per week, the same 
as for manufacturing employees; there were, however, a few plants 
in which the normal hours of manufacturing employees were 40, but 
those of the shipping department, and more often of the power plant, 
were 42 and 44. Two plants required employees of these departments 
to work 47% and 60 hours respectively, and one had an 84-hour week 
for the power plant. Thus, there was opportunity for overtime at 
pro-rata pay for these employees in the plants where their scheduled 
week was less than 44 and where only the code minimum requirements 
with respect to overtime pay were met. The extra rates paid for 
Saturday, Sunday, and holiday work to manufacturing and mainte- 
nance employees in some plants applied also to the shipping and power- 
plant workers. Likewise, these employees received only pro-rata pay 
for overtime in the plants which did not pay the punitive rate to 
manufacturing and maintenance employees. 

There were two occupational groups to whom punitive overtime 
rates usually did not apply, namely, watchmen and office employees. 
These workers customarily received pro-rata pay if on hourly rates 
and either no compensation or compensatory time off if on weekly or 
monthly rates. 

Watchmen were permitted by the code to work 56 hours per week 
and 10 per day, but not more than 13 days in any 14-day period. There 
was no provision for overtime pay. In the 32 plants that reported the 
scheduled hours of watchmen, most of the employees in this occupation 
worked 40 hours or less: and nearly all worked 56 hours or less. In one 
plant the scheduled hours of watchmen were 84 per week. 

Clerical and other office workers were restricted by the code to 40 
hours per week, with no limitation on daily hours and no provision 
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for overtime pay. These code maximum hours were adopted a: th. 
scheduled hours of work in 32 of the 40 plants reporting. No 
hours ranging from 35 to 39 per week were reported by 7 p! 
The scheduled workweek for the office in 1 plant was 47 how 
violation of the code. 

The above scheduled hours and overtime compensation under the 
code are in contrast with those that existed prior to the Nationa) 
Industrial Recovery Act, Before the passage of that act, the industry 
was operating on regular schedules considerably in excess of the 40-hour 
week, with punitive overtime rates the exception rather than the rile 

Thus, a survey by the Bureau in 1930 showed that 50 hours per week 
predominated, the shortest work schedule found being 47.5 hours. By 
March 1933, however, the effects of the depression were manifested by 
a considerable drop in regular weekly hours, although the average was 
still well above 40. The survey of that date disclosed 11 plants, em- 
ploying nearly three-fourths of all workers covered, with regular hours 
ranging from 42 to 48 per week. There were 6 plants, employing about 
18 percent of all workers, with regular hours of 38 to 40 per week. 
while the two remaining plants, employing only 7 percent of al 
workers, worked a 50- to 60-hour week. 

In 1930, the Bureau found punitive overtime rates for direct labor 
in effect in 7 of 13 major plants manufacturing cigarettes and in only 3 
of 9 plants manufacturing snuff and chewing and smoking tobacco. 
The rates and methods varied. Of the 7 cigarette plants, 1 plant paid 
time and a quarter, and 6 plants time and a half (1 of these paid double 
time for Sunday work). Of the 3 snuff and chewing- and smoking- 
tobacco plants, 1 plant paid time and a quarter after 9 hours, the 
second paid time and a half after 8 hours and double time on Sunday, 
and the third paid time and a half after 8 hours Monday to Friday and 
after 4 hours on Saturday. In the third plant the penalty rates were not 
paid to Negroes nor to maintenance and power-house workers. Over- 
time punitive rates in March 1933 were even less liberal than in 1930. 
Thus, of 21 plants surveyed in March 1933 in both branches of the 
industry, 16 plants paid only straight time for all overtime. One of 
the remaining 5 plants paid time and a quarter and 3 paid time anid a 
half to hourly workers after regular hours, 1 of the latter plants paying 
double time on Sundays. Piece workers did not always participate in 
these rates, and daily or weekly salaried employees were likewise 
excluded. In the fifth plant, piece workers received pro-rata pay for 
overtime, and other production workers on a weekly rate basis were 
given an extra day’s pay for overtime of 4 hours or more per day. 

Regular extra-shift operation in the manufacturing departments was 
reported by four cigarette and two chewing- and smoking-tobacco 
plants belonging to companies of the “second six” group and by one 
small manufacturer. Two of these plants operated three shifts, and 
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the other plants only two. They employed about 18 percent of all 
workers covered. Shift wage differentials were practically nonexistent 
in the industry, being found in only one plant, where the employees 
on an extra-shift basis were watchmen, who were paid 35, 37%, and 
45 cents, respectively, for the first, second, and third shifts. 

Lunch periods, during which work for the majority of the employees 
was suspended, were provided in all plants. These periods were on the 
employee’s time, except in one plant that gave those working in three 
s-hour shifts 15 minutes for lunch with pay. About half of the plants 
allowed a one-half hour period, and the majority of the other plants 
1 hour. 

Scheduled rest periods, in addition to the suspension of work for 


; lunch, were reported by four large and two small plants. Three of 


these extended the privilege to all workers, two gave it only to female 
workers, and one only to machine operators. In one chewing-tobacco 
plant, in which the operatives were predominantly Negroes, the time 
was devoted to prayer meeting. The time allowed by one plant was a 
total of 25 minutes in two periods, and by another a total of 20 
minutes in four periods. <A third plant gave morning and afternoon 
rest periods, the length of which was not reported, and two plants 
gave two periods of 10 to 15 minutes respectively. In the sixth plant, 
machine operators were relieved four times daily for from 10 to 15 
minutes, the production of the relief operator being credited to the 
regular operator. The time of the rest periods was in each instance 
credited as working time. 


Holidays, Vacations, and Sick Leave 


Ho.ipays, when observed, were without pay for employees on an 
hourly and piece-work basis. On the other hand, office and salaried 
plant employees, usually persons in supervisory and other key posi- 
tions, were paid their regular rates for such days in all excepting two 
small plants. One small plant, however, gave Negro employees their 
regular pay on Emancipation Day. The holidays most frequently 
observed were Christmas and July Fourth, when all plants closed; 
New Year’s Day, Thanksgiving, and Labor Day were observed by all 
northern and the majority of southern plants. Decoration Day also 
was observed by all northern plants, and Easter Monday was observed 
extensively in the South. The extent of holiday closing is shown in 
table 9. The holiday privilege extended to all workers, with the 
exception, in some instances, of power-house employees and watchmen. 
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Table 9.—-Holiday Observance in 48 Plants, by Region and Size Group, } 

















itch 
1935 
Percent of plants observing— 
Total 
Region, and size of plants oe” gre pee Bees Meo) as oes ee 
' peers: Ree See eee ee 
| Plants days days | days | days | days | days | days 
wea -eeens ‘ | es = enue ened eae bi — 
| 
All plants....._......-..- it. Oh 08s 3.3 | 18.7 | 27.1 | 27.1 | 10.4) 21 
TI, ccc Naeem atta tees eS eee eet ee ae eee 
South........-.-.......-.-....-......| 32) @3| 125 | 281| 25.0| 21.9| 62 ; plat 
} 
OC re ee ea ODER a | oe 25.0| 30.0] 30.0] 100! 5.0 
ST hi ccitincstdiitiachcalainceieneedaaaniins 7.1) 143) 143] 25.0] 25.0 | 10.7} 3.6 Offi 
| | 
Vacations with pay for wage earners were provided by two plants and 


with a combined force of approximately 500. One of these; a snuff plo 
establishment, gave wage earners on both hourly and piece rates 2 


weeks’ annual vacation, with half pay, after 1 year’s service. The a 
other, an independent cigarette plant, gave all wage earners vacations ser 
of 1 week annually, with full pay, after 1 year’s service. Planned set 
vacations without pay for wage earners were provided by at least we 


five plants. Four of these plants shut down for the vacation period , 
two plants for a 2-week period during the summer, and two plants 
for 1 week during the summer and 1 week in the winter. The fifth 


| plant allowed a 1-week optional vacation annually under a union 0 
agreement. It is possible, however, that not all of the plans of c 
vacations without pay were reported. | 

Planned annual vacations for office employees and often also for [ 

salaried plant workers in supervisory and other key positions were I 

common in the industry. Of the 42 plants which reported regarding ' 

office workers, all except 4 small plants made provisions for vaca- 


tions with pay for these employees, and 24 of 36 plants which had | 
salaried plant employees extended the privilege also to all or part of | 
these workers, and in a few instances also to supervisory employees | 
on hourly rates. The usual length of vacation was 2 weeks, granted 


i in the majority of plants after 1 year’s service. Table 10 shows in 
: greater detail the vacation practices, with respect to groups of em- 
ih ployees affected, number of days allowed, and service requirement 
il for eligibility. 
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Table 10.—Plant Policy as to Paid Vacations,! March 1935 


| 
Number of plants 





| 
| Plants granting o> . 
Class of employees vacations : Specified service requirements 
| Total 
report- | —e — — 
| ing | 7 
, 1 2 DP aia 1 Not 
ots - - , | ( or 5 
u | week | weeks *| wae year# | Other | renorted 





6 
months?) 
- — owl 


' 
Plant employees: | 
Wage earners - - - -- | 1) | 
Salaried plant workers 6 | 36 ‘ +7 
Office employees 42 : a 


| Vacations in all plants were with full pay, except as follows: 1 plant gave vacations to both wage earners 
and salaried plant employees without pay; 4 plants gave vacations to office and plant salaried employees 
with full pay and to wage earners without pay; 1 plant gave vacations to office and salaried plant em- 
ployees with full pay and to wage earners with half pay; and 1 plant gave vacations to office workers with 
full pay and to foremen with pay for a 25-hour week only. 

7 plants gave office employees and 5 gave salaried plant employees vacations of 1 and 2 weeks, graded 
according to length of service; 2 plants gave office employees and 1 gave salaried plant employees 1 day for 
each month of service, with a maximum of 2 weeks. 

'4 plants gave office and salaried plant employees 1 week after 6 months’ service and 2 weeks after 1 year’s 
service. 

‘1 plant gave office and salaried plant employees 1 week after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks for longer 
service. 

” plant gave both office and salaried plant employees and 1 plant only office employees 1 day’s vacation 
for each month of service with a maximum of 2 weeks; 2 plants gave office employees 1 week’s vacation if 
employed before and 2 weeks if employed after a specified date of the current year. 

—- such workers as foremen, shipping clerks, time keepers, engineers, and other special and key 
workers. 

Definitely outlined plans for sick leave with pay were reported by 
only three plants, of which two belonged to one of the “‘second six’ 
companies and the third was an independent company. ‘Two of the 
plants allowed sick leave totaling 2 weeks to office workers and to 
plant employees in supervisory or key positions. No service pre- 
requisite was reported. One of these plants, in which all of the 
workers affected were salaried employees, allowed full pay for the 
time taken. The other plant extended the benefit to certain em- 
ployees on hourly rates and paid them on the basis of a 25-hour 
week, though allowing the salaried workers full pay. In the third 
plant, office and plant salaried employees were allowed sick leave 
totaling 4 weeks with full pay, after 1 year of service. Furthermore, 
in this plant, wage earners with 5 years of service were paid, after 
an illness of 4 weeks without pay, a temporary disability wage amount 
ing to one-half the employee’s average weekly earnings. 

Wage earners were given paid sick leave by only one other plant 
belonging to the “big three” group, but this was not a forme! plan, the 
determination in each case being left to the discretion of the branch 
manager. Sick benefits for wage earners through insurance were, 
however, provided by one very large company. Sick benefits for 
wage earners were also provided by welfare associations in two other 
plants, one employing about 1,000 and the other approximately 400 
workers. The pay of office workers and salaried plant employees 
was continued during brief illnesses by the majority of plants, but 
they had no established definite rules of procedure and disposed of 


each case on its merits. 
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Welfare Work 


Tue extent of company welfare work in this industry may },. 
judged by the fact that all of the “big three,” two of the “sec n( 
six”, and two of the more important small companies had organ) :ed 
welfare programs, thus bringing a large majority of the wor ers 
within the scope ot the benefits. Several other companies eng: ed 
in more limited welfare work. The nature of the activities was varied. 
but the most important concerned health, safety, and old-age ben: {its 
in the larger plants, and insurance in the smaller plants. 

The most comprehensive program reported was that of one of the 
largest employers. It included a very complete central medica] 
department with a well-equipped laboratory and full-time doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and technicians, providing medical care, physical 
examinations, compulsory vaccinations, and intensive health edu- 
cational work; arrangements with local hospitals for hospitaliza- 
tion of workers and their families, paid for by wage deductions after 
the employee’s return to work; life, accident, and disability insurance 
for all workers, on a voluntary contributory basis; a formal pension 
plan supported entirely by the company ; an organized safety program 
embracing education, inspection, and modern safety equipment; a 
home realty-development plan in which the rent was applied against 
the purchase price; cafeteria service; and company-sponsored athletics 
and Y. M. C. A. membership campaigns with the accompanying 
benefit of group-membership rates. Benefits of the program accrued 
alike to white and Negro employees. The program was supported 
by the dividend return on a fund set aside from the surplus and 
invested in the common stock of the company. 

Among the small companies an outstanding program was that of a 
firm manufacturing chewing tobacco and employing approximately 
400 workers. This program provided for group life insurance for all 
employees on a contributory and compulsory basis, health insurance 
through an employees’ relief association, pensions for superannuated 
employees under an informal company insurance plan, a thrift club 
sponsored by and liberally supported by the company, and lunch- 
room facilities with free coffee. 

Medical services other than simple first aid were confined exclusively 
to the large companies, three of which had organized health programs 
covering the majority of their plants. The benefits afforded by one 
of these companies are described above. Another very large firm 
provided, in all except one of its smaller plants, medical services in- 
cluding plant and visiting doctors and nurses, physical examinations, 
free medicine and certain optical and dental services, health educa- 
tional work, and hospitalization at company expense. The third 
company maintained emergency hospital rooms and dispensari¢s 
with full-time nurses in attendance in all except one of its plants, 
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yisiting Nurses in its southern factories, in one of which it also arranged 
for dental, medical, and surgical treatment at low cost for employees 
and their families, or free under certain conditions. Approximately 
one-nalf of the wage earners in the industry thus had access to medical 
services more extensive in scope than the requirements of efficient 
frst aid. One-half of the 20 plants of the large companies studied 
participated in providing these services. Of the other 10 large com- 
pany plants, 4 provided first-aid dispensaries with nurses in attend- 
ance, and 6 had nothing except first-aid kits in accordance with legal 
requirements. Three plants of the smaller companies also maintained 
first-aid rooms, the remainder having only the usual emergency kits 
throughout the plant. 

Safety work was organized in nearly all plants of the large com- 
panies, and in 10 of the 28 plants of the smaller companies. The pro- 
grams varied in scope from that of a plant with about 70 employees 
whose safety committee, composed of a foreman and 2 other workers, 
made monthly inspections and reports to the management, to a typical 
program of a large company which provided an organization under 
the guidance of the medical director, committees of supervisors and 
workmen, educational and preventive work through frequent inspec- 
tions, lectures, posters, pay-envelope insertions, prizes for suggestions, 
interdepartmental competition, and publication of accident statistics. 
Air-conditioning equipment was used in all or certain processing de- 
partments of seven plants operated by five of the large companies. 
A few other plants were equipped with suction dust-control devices, 
and respirators were used in five plants. 

Group life and usually disability insurance, or similar protection, 
was provided for wage earners in 13 plants of 3 large and 6 small 
companies. These 13 plants employed between 55 and 60 percent 
of all workers in the industry. Two of the smaller companies with 
insurance plans, and one very large company which paid a death 
benefit amounting to approximately 1 year’s wages, bore the entire 
cost of the protection. Thus, approximately 7,500 employees were 
given death benefits at no cost to themselves. Of the contributory 
plans, only one was compulsory. Group-insurance contributory 
plans for foremen and salaried workers were reported by two addi- 
tional companies, five of whose plants were covered in the survey. 
One of these plants also provided annuity insurance. 

A formal pension plan covering the entire organization was in effect 
in the plants of one of the industry’s largest employers. It provided 
for the retirement of women at 60, men at 65, and permanently inca- 
pacitated persons with 20 years of continuous service, with annuities, 
based on annual earnings and length of service, ranging from $6 to $40 
per week. ‘Two other major companies and two of the smaller com- 
panies also granted pensions to all or a substantial proportion of their 
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superannuated employees who were unable to work, but their lans 
were informal and without definite standards of eligibility. 1), 
employees of these five companies comprised more than two-thirs o; 
all wage earners in the industry. It was the policy of a few othe; 
companies to pension outstanding employees from time to time, }y) 
the policy apparently did not embrace a substantial proportion of 
the labor force. 

Cafeterias or lunchrooms were provided by the large companies jy 


all excepting three of their plants. One company, employing ior. Ol 
than 1,000 wage earners, served a free hot lunch to the entire factor, 
and office force. Four of the more important small companies place 
lunchrooms at the service of their employees and served free |) RB 
coffee. One of these also served a free hot meal to its salaried ey. 193 
ployees. A fifth small company had cafeteria service with food apy 
at cost. stil 
Welfare associations existed ia two plants, a foremen’s welfare club in cat 
a third, company relief funds in five large plants, thrift clubs in two, J cen 
a vestibule school in one, and in one a home ownership plan heretofore J Th 
mentioned. Other activities embraced company-sponsored athletics of 


and recreation, which were reported by a few plants of both large and 
small companies. It is not within the scope of this survey to attempt rel 
an appraisal of the purpose or effect of welfare work in this industry, of 


but it is nevertheless evident that, reaching as it does a major propor- 
tion of tobacco workers, it forms an important chapter in any account 
of the industry’s personnel policies. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 





Old-Age Pensions in the District of Columbia, June 1936 


Y THE end of June 1936 over 3,000 applications for old-age pen- 
B sions had been filed in the District of Columbia, under the act of 
1935 (H. R. 6623) and the Social Security Act. Of these 3,348 
applications, 481 had been granted and 132 denied, while 2,713 were 
still pending. In 22 cases the applicants had died before their appli- 
cations were disposed of. On the basis of the 1930 census, 12.3 per- 
cent of the persons 65 years of age and over had applied for assistance. 
These and the following data are given in a recent report of the Board 
of Public Welfare of the District of Columbia.’ 

In disposing of applications preference was given to persons on 
relief, and in consequence 60.8 percent of the applications disposed 
of were those of relief clients. 

In the following table the age, marital status, and length of residence 
of the 478 persons who received old-age pensions in June 1936 are 
shown, and also the proportion of them receiving pensions of specified 
amounts. 


Percentage Distribution of Old-Age Pensioners in June 1936 by Age, Marital 
Status, Length of Residence, and Monthly Allowance 





























Percent of persons re- || Percent of persons re- 
ceiving pensions | ceiving pensions 
Item a | Item . 
| Total Men | Women | Total | Men | Women 
| i} 
—— ee | a - ee $e —— _ — — —_- ——_ — 
Age Length of residence | | 
At least 90 years. -- ” 1.7 1.0 2.2 || At least 50 years. -___. | 35.4 26.3 42.1 
At least 85 years- - - ; 3.8 2.4 4.8 || At least 40 years--_. 48.7 38. 5 56.4 
At least 80 years. -- _ 10.0 6.3 12.8 || At least 30 years-_-.--.---- 64. 2 56. 0 70. 0 
At least 75 years. _--- 27.6 23.9 30.4 || At least 20 years.____---- 7ay | wae 78.0 
At least 70 years. _..--.--- 61.3 56. 6 64.8 || At least 10 years---_--_---- 94.8 | 94,1 95. 2 
At least 65 years.._.......| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 || At least 5 years...........| 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Marital status Monthly allowance | 

a ill 11.7 12.2 11.4 || $10 and under $15____-_--- 6.9 7.3 6.6 
er 28.9 45.9 | 16.1 || $15 and under $20 to} SRS 14. 6 12.1 
Widowed 49.2 25.8 66.7 $20 and under $25. pee 18.0 19.0 17.2 
fo ee 2.5 4.9 .7 || $25 and under $30__-_----- 36.4 38. 1 35. 1 
Separated or deserted __- 7.7 11.2 5.1 || $30 and under $35_- -| 21.7] 16.6 25.3 
| | $35 and under $40______-- 3.9 | 4.4 3.7 























| District of Columbia. Board of Public Welfare. Public Assistance Division. Statistical Analysis of 
Applications for Old-Age Assistance, June 30, 1936. Washington, 1936. (Mimeographed.) 
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There were more women (273) than men (205) and more c. red 
(251) than white persons (227) who received old-age assistai  j) 
June 1936. A person must be at least 65 years old to be eligil) » fo, 
such assistance. More than one-quarter (27.6 percent) of | hos 
receiving pensions, however, were at least 75 years old and one- nj) 
were at least 80 years of age. A greater proportion of the wo mey 
than of the men had reached the more advanced ages. 


The largest proportion of the women (66.7 percent) were widowed. schil 
but the largest proportion of the men (45.9 percent) were married. by % 
This may be understood, it is said, when the fact that the women Were J fund 
in general, older than the men is considered. meas 

Residence for at least 5 years within the 9 years bieneailately pre- fam tl 
ceding and for 1 year continuously preceding the application is one Hin F 


of the requirements for an old-age pension. Over three-fourths of Hall ¢ 
the persons (75.7 percent) receiving pensions had lived in the District ¥ havi 


at least 20 years and 35.4 percent at least 50 years. SV 
The average old-age pension granted was $25.25; 36.4 percent of ii 
the pensioners received approximately that amount, and 76.1 percent JJ of t 
received between $20 and $35. Only 84 of the 478 persons received T 
more than $30 per month, and for these persons the Social Security JJ ado 
Act permitted repayment to the District of Columbia of one-half of 9 201 
the amount paid in excess of $30. According to the report under ¥§! te 


review, this ‘‘shows that for most of the persons (82.4 percent) $30 
was sufficient or more than sufficient to cover their needs’’, as the 


allowance fixed in each case is intended to meet the recipient’s actual Ti 
needs. ear 

The majority of the persons receiving old-age pensions were en- § the 
tirely dependent on them and only a small proportion (7.3 percent Fu 


had any additional cash income. 
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Social Insurance for Salaried Employees in Austria, 1935 


HE accident, invalidity, and old-age insurance system for sal- 

aried employees in Austria underwent an extensive reorganiza- 
tion early in 1935, whereby benefits were reduced and contributions JB % 
increased in order to curtail the rapidly mounting deficit that threat- 
ened continuance of payments. The measures employed, their effec- 
tiveness, and the 5-year plan for placing the system on a firm financial J 8 
basis, as well as the effect of the gradual recovery that began to be felt 
in 1935 for the first time since 1930, are discussed in a report from the 
American consulate general at Vienna.’ 





! Report from Felix Rodakowski, American consulate general, Vienna, Austria, dated Nov. 21, 1936 
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The Employees’ Insurance Fund covers practically all white-collar 
yorkers in Austria, employed in commerce, trade, and industry. It 
rovides insurance against accident, invalidity, and old age for such 
yorkers, With the exception that salaried persons under the age of 17 
have protection against accident only. 

At the close of 1934 a deficit of 21.5 million schillings * was reported ; 
cash reserves had shrunk to 5.7 million schillings of which 2.6 million 
shillings were on deposit. Monthly expenditures exceeded receipts 
by approximately 2.3 million schillings. At that rate of depletion the 
‘und would have been insolvent by the end of March 1935 had not 
measures been taken to prevent it. By means of emergency legisla- 
tion monthly disbursements were reduced from 6.5 million schillings 
in February to 5.5 million schillings the following month. Practically 
all current securities were sold to meet expenses, assets of this kind 
having been reduced from 4.7 to 2.3 million schillings during 1935. 
By July of that year the total indebtedness of the fund was 10.1 mil- 
lion schillings which sum was considerably reduced in the second half 
of the year after the new law replaced the emergency measure. 

The first action taken to meet the crisis was an emergency decree 
adopted on February 21, 1935. It authorized a provisional cut of 
20 percent on all pensions payable under the fund for the period March 
| to May 31, 1935. A little more than a month later (Mar. 30, 1935) 
the new social-insurance law (Bundesgesetz betreffend die gewerbliche 
Sozialversicherung) was enacted, to take effect on June 1, following. 
This law covers social insurance for all salaried employees and wage 
earners, except those employed in agriculture and forestry, but only 
the terms applying to persons insured under the Employees’ Insurance 
Fund are here discussed. 

By the terms of the law of March 30, 1935, pensions were reassessed. 
The basic rate of benefit was reduced from 35 to 30 percent of the 
monthly salary, and the supplementary payment, which was formerly 
1 percent for each year of insured employment, was graduated to one- 
half of 1 percent per year for the first 10 years, 1.2 percent for the 
following 10 years, and 1.5 percent per annum for succeeding years. 
This brought about an average reduction of 18.4 percent in invalidity 
and old-age pensions, and of 17.3 percent in widows’ pensions. 
Premiums for sickness insurance, formerly paid from the fund, were 
transferred to the insured. By this means the fund effected a further 
saving, amounting to 3.4 percent under the old-age system.and 3.5 
percent on widows’ pensions. 

Credits allowed for pre-war and war services (for which no premiums 
had been collected) were cut in half—i. e., reduced from one-third 
to one-sixth of the time in service. In this way demands on the fund 





' Schilling at par=23.8 cents. 
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were reduced 1.5 percent for invalidity and old-age and 0.3 percey; 
for widows’ pensions. 

These measures resulted in a net reduction in invalidity and 0) |-ao¢ 
payments of 23 percent (or from 181 to 145 schillings per mont}, an¢ 
in widows’ pensions of 21.2 percent (or from 97 to 80 schillings 

The bonus paid to women who marry and quit the insurance sy ste) 
was reduced from a 5-percent payment for each of the first 120 months 
and 2 percent per month for additional time worked, to a flat 2-percey; 
rate for the entire period. This resulted in a shrinkage of the ay erage 
bonus from 1,146 schillings in 1934 to 470 schillings in 1935. | 

Increases in premium payments for accident, invalidity, and oj 
age were fixed on an annually increasing scale. In 1935 they amounted 
to 9 to 10% percent of salary, with the proviso that the rates should 
increase by 1 percent in each succeeding year—1936 through 1939. 
Thus, in the latter year the rate of contribution would be 14.5 percent 
of the salary received by the insured. Revenue of the fund is expected 
to increase by 5.4 million schillings, to 10.4, 16.2, 21.6, and 27 million. 
respectively, for the years 1935 to 1939. 

Under this 5-year plan it is hoped to balance receipts and expendi- 
tures of the fund. Although there was a deficit at the end of 1935, 
it is expected this will be decreased in 1936 and 1937 and that a surplus 
is likely in 1938 and 1939. In addition to the new financial arrange- 
ments, the slight economic revival is looked to as a factor in making 
for solvency. The number of insured salaried workers increased in 
1935 for the first time since 1929. This increase was largest among 
those in employment who were compulsorily insured, followed by 
those who continued payments in order to maintain their rights 
although they were no longer in a compulsorily insured employment, 
and the small group of private teachers for whom insurance is optional. 
Moreover, the burden of increased premium payments by the insured 
is being partly compensated for by a progressive reduction jn the 
premium rates for unemployment insurance from 5.25 percent of the 
salary in 1935 to 1.25 percent in 1939. 
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old HE major subjects on the agenda of the National Conference on 
nted the Problems of the Negro and Negro Youth, held on January 
yuld (0-8, 1937, in Washington, D. C., were: Increased opportunity for 
939 employment and economic security; adequate educational and rec- 
rational opportunity; improved health and housing conditions; and 
vcurity of life and equal protection under the law. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Division of Negro Affairs of 
the National Youth Administration. Representative Negro leaders 
from various parts of the United States were in attendance, including 
lawyers, churchmen, educators, members of women’s organizations, 
and United States Government officials. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Director of the Division of Negro Affairs of the National Youth 
Administration, was the general chairman of the conference. 

The opening address was made by Hon. Aubrey Williams, Exec- 
utive Director of the National Youth Administration. Among the 
suest speakers were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Hon. Daniel C. 
hts (Roper, United States Secretary of Commerce; Hon. Robert Fechner, 
nt. (g Director of Emergency Conservation Work; Hon. John W. Studebaker, 
1a] (United States Commissioner of Education; Miss Josephine Roche, 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury; and Hon. Henry 
A. Wallace, United States Secretary of Agriculture. 

Negro representatives of a number of the major Government 
departments and administrations—the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Interior, and Labor, the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Public Works Administration, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and the Civilian Conservation Corps—presented the programs 
of these respective agencies as related to Negroes. 

The conference was restricted to formulating ‘‘objectives which can 
be accomplished in whole or in part by action of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government.” 

“Only one standard of public rights, duties, and privileges for all 
American citizens’? was recognized by the conference. It requested 
“that the Federal Government, as guardian and protector of all the 
people, take the lead and set the example by abolishing racial segrega- 
tion in all of its departments, divisions, and branches; and that it 
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refrain from lending its aid and support to the extension of se regs. 
tion in the United States, the several States and Territories > |g). 
while, wherever racial segregation exists at present under au ority 
of law, ” the conference asked “assistance of the Federal Gover) iney; 
in obtaining for Negro citizens equality of opportunity with othe 
citizens of the United States.” 


Increased Opportunity for Employment and Economic Security 


AmonG the measures urged and recommendations made in the report 
of the Committee on Increased Opportunity for Employment an¢ 
Economic Security, and adopted by the conference, were the following: 

That care be exercised to secure Federal control and supervision of 
emergency relief and work programs in all their phases; that in this 
connection specific steps be taken to eliminate racial discrimination. 

That, as a fundamental remedy for unemployment, the 30-how; 
week be adopted as the National workweek, without reduction jy 
wages. Negroes who, as marginal workers, are ‘‘the last hired and 
the first fired’? would benefit by this measure. 

Condemning discriminations practiced by “some of the trade-unions 
through color bar in their constitutions and rituals and other subtle 
forms of excluding Negro workers’’, the conference insisted that ‘no 
union which excludes Negro workers from membership” should enjoy 
the benefits of the Wagner Labor Disputes Act and urged that the 
National Labor Relations Board “take the necessary action calculated 
to protect the interests of Negro workers in certain classes of work 
from discrimination by trade-unions, since it definitely and harmfully 
affects Negro workers’ opportunities for work and wages.” 

Holding that in the regulation of labor standards the ‘Federal 
Government has the responsibility to avoid differentials in’ standards 
based on regions, or on other bases which directly or indirectly militate 
against Negro workers”, the conference expressed its belief that “such 
regulation should define discrimination against Negro workers as an 
unfair practice, which the Government should prohibit.” 

Declaring that when Federal funds are used, through grants or 
loans, for projects which deny benefits to persons because of race, 
such use contravenes the Constitution of the United States, the con- 
ference took the stand that in “‘such programs as low-cost housing, 
resettlement communities, T. V. A. projects, and similar enterprises 
in which the Negro has suffered from discriminating policies, the 
various Federal bureaus have the responsibility to prevent any denial 
of benefits in any project.” 

Immediate-Federal action was recommended to meet effectually the 
problem of farm tenancy, which so seriously affects a large part of 
the colored population. 
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‘ega-f Jt was the consensus of the conference that eligible groups should 
Can-—iM pe informed of the advantages of the different types of cooperative 
ovity MM services and credit unions under Government administration, and 
Cent #™ that the Farm Credit Administration should make a particular effort 
‘ther f to have Negro borrowers given information as to their rights as stock- 
holders and encouraged to participate in stockholders’ meetings. 

The conference believed it necessary that Congress enact at once 
gislation setting up minimum labor standards for Negro domestic 
workers, protecting them with adequate social security and workmen’s 
compensation legislation and according them the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

Of the four Federal nursing services—the United States Public 
Health Service, the Army Nursing Service, the Navy Nursing Service, 
and the United States Veterans’ Bureau—the Tuskegee Veterans’ 
facility of the last-mentioned agency is the only one that admits 
Negro nurses. It was recommended by the conference that these 
restrictions be removed, and that the Federal Government in this way 
set an example to State and city services now discriminating against 
Negro nurses. 

The broadening of the scope of the Social Security Act was advocated 
so that such legislation would include domestic, agricultural, and 
professional workers, “constituting about 65 percent of all employed 
Negroes.” 

The prohibition of discrimination against Negro labor on Govern- 
ment contracts was urged, and in this connection the extension of the 
technique developed by the P. W. A. Housing Division in cooperation 
with the United States Department of Labor was suggested. 

The excerpt below relative to the United States Civil Service is 
from the report under review: 
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We call attention to the abuses and practices which have interfered with the 
orderly employment of Negroes. Possibly this explains the virtual exclusion of 
Negroes from the administrative staffs of the several departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government as well as the professional, secretarial, and clerical 
branches. The use of photographs on application blanks and the routine of 
selecting one of the three ranking persons certified for appointment have all too 
frequently meant the exclusion of Negroes from governmental employment, and 
the reduction of Negro employees connected with the Postal Service. 

We recommend that the person ranking highest on a given Civil Service exam- 
ination be appointed, and that the use of photographs, and that the present 
practice which permits the selection of one of the three highest ranking persons 
instead of the highest ranking person be prohibited. 


In the judgment of the conference, efficient and capable Negroes 
should be on the administrative and supervisory, staffs of every 
department of the Federal Government, and in every locality in 


which a Federal program is operated to improve the condition of the 
people. 
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Special recommendation was made that a well-qualified Necro }, 
appointed a member of the Federal Committee on Apprentice ‘\‘rajp. 
ing and that a similar appointment be made to each State cominitie 
on apprentice training. State advisory committees on apprentice 
training should, in the opinion of the delegates, also include sono 
their members a fair proportion of representative Negroes. 


Housing and Health 


Ir was pointed out in the report of the Committee on Housing ani BY 
Health that segregated Negro sections in towns being planned by the 
Federal Government with tax money “would go far toward nullifying 
the Negro’s efforts to fight residential segregation throughout the 
country’’, and it was resolved by such committee that: “Negro tenants 
should be accepted without discrimination in the Resettlement Ad. 
ministration’s Green Belt Projects at Berwyn, Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Milwaukee, Wis., or any other such projects under the Resettlement 


I | 
sense 
foun 


Administration.” com) 
The above-mentioned committee also declared that Negro healt) Mj” 
lead 


problems must be laid before the United States Public Health Service 
and the United States Children’s Bureau. Both of these agencies are 
equipped for greater activities through Social Security funds. Many 
objectives in the interest of the health of the Negro population were 
proposed; for example, better medical care and preventive medicine 
for the colored masses; the training and use of competent Negro per- 
sonnel in health programs; efforts toward increasing the sympathetic 
interest of the white medical profession in the health problems o! 
Negroes; and the establishment of a health center at Howard 
University. 
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Maritime Labor Treaties of 1936 


By CarTteR Goopricn, Unirep States LABor CoMMISSIONER, GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 


Maritime Sessions of the I. L. O. 
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HE delegates to the maritime sessions of the International Labor 

Conference came to Geneva last October impressed by the heavy 
nse of what one of them called ‘‘the miserable world chaos which they 
fund around them.” Yet under such circumstances, and in a highly 
competitive industry, these representatives of governments, ship- 
owners, and seamen nevertheless reached an agreement which the 
leader of the American delegation described in the following terms: 


alth 
vice 

Though there are issues on which we had hoped that a more advanced solution 
might be reached, we regard the convention as the best on which general agree- 
ment could be secured. Its adoption will signal a marked improvement in the 
conditions of the seamen of the world, and will make a distinct contribution 
towards the safety of ships at sea. 
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any 
vere 
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per- ; ' 
. The terms of agreement were arrived at after 3 weeks of difficult 


negotiation, and the result could not have been reached except on the 
basis of a long history of previous discussion. As an earlier article 
has pointed out, this meeting represented “the fourth effort” on the 
part of the International Labor Organization ‘‘to improve working 
conditions of seamen by the formulation of international treaties’’ ;! 
and its agenda had been decided upon in these previous sessions. 

One of the first acts of the International Labor Organization, after 
its establishment and first conference in 1919, was to convene a special 
conference on maritime questions. At that conference (1920), the 
first regulation of minimum age at sea was accomplished by means of 
a widely adopted convention setting the limit at 14 years. In fact a 
treaty embodying a strict 8-hour day at sea failed by only a fraction 
of a vote to receive the necessary two-thirds majority. In the al- 
ternations of depression and prosperity, the issue of this 8-hour day 
was again discussed in the Maritime Conferences of 1926 and 1929, 
and in the Preparatory Conference of 1935 and was to emerge as the 
central item of the 1936 agenda. Meanwhile, the 1929 meeting had 
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‘See Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (pp. 1181-1203). This article gave details of the nine conventions 
(labor treaties) adopted on these earlier occasions and also a tabular statement of the contrasts in hours and 
certain other labor conditions prevailing in 1935. 
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discussed the questions of the protection of sick seamen, the wel! re ‘ 
seamen in port, and the professional qualifications of officers, an had 
advanced them to a stage where final action seemed possible «: th, 


. , ‘ This 
next session. Depression again intervened, however, and the Go : erp. f exte 
ing Body of the International Labor Organization and its Joint \{ay\. ts par 


time Commission did not consider the time ripe for further actioy 
until 1935. The preparatory maritime conference of that year, \ hic) 
was the first in the series to which the United States sent representy. 
tives as a member of the Organization, carried on indispensable pre. 
liminary negotiations on the problem of hours and added two questions 
to the list. As part of the general movement which was to result jy 
the adoption by the June Conference of 1936 of a convention pro\ iding 
for holidays with pay for employees in land industry and commerce. 
this meeting debated the subject of paid vacations for seamen. It also 
linked the problem of manning scales with that of hours of labor, op 
the ground that the length of the watch could not be divorced from 
the number of men to be carried on board ship. 

As a result of this background, the 1936 maritime sessions were 
convened to act upon carefully prepared proposals on each of the fol- 
lowing six subjects: 

Hours of work and manning. 

The protection of seamen in case of sickness. 

Seamen’s welfare in ports. 

Minimum professional capacity of captains and officers in charge of 


watches. then 
Holidays with pay. and 
Partial revision of the minimum age of employment at sea.” ne 
To the sessions came 96 accredited delegates of governments, en- ack 


ployers, and workers, together with a large number of technical ad- 
visers, representing 32 nations and 82 percent of the world’s sea-going 
merchant tonnage. The United States was represented by Robert 
W. Bruére of the Department of Labor and Charles W. Saunders, chief 
of the Shipping Service, Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
Department of Commerce, representing the Government; Lt. Comdr. 
R. C. Lee, vice president of Moore & McCormack Co., Inc., represent- 
ing American shipowners; and Paul Scharrenberg, legislative repre- 
sentative of the International Seamen’s Union of America, represent- 





? For purely technical reasons this item had to be dealt with at what was nominally a separate session 
convened on October 22, and known as the Twenty-Second (Maritime) Session of the International Labor 
Conference. The other subjects were dealt with at the Twenty-first (Maritime) Session beginning on 
October 6. Both sessions conpleted their work on October 24. 
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American workers. These delegates were accompanied by seven 
‘overnment advisers, 2 employers’ advisers, and 2 workers’ advisers.’ 
This delegation was in large measure united by the common purpose 
extending the standards already embodied in United States law. 
s part in the conference was exceedingly active.’ 


= 


Work of the Committees 


As WAs inevitable in so large a conference, the main work was 
jone in a number of committees, each of which drafted, for final 
wnsideration, its findings on a single point of the agenda. Thus 
the committee on professional capacity decided that no person should 
perform “the duties of master or skipper, navigation officer in charge 
of watches, chief engineer or engineer officer in charge of watches, 
wless he holds a certificate of competency to perform such duties, 
issued or approved by the public authority of the territory where the 
vessel is registered.’”’? Although the British Government wished to 
exempt domestic trade from this provision, the committee decided to 
extend it to all merchant vessels of 200 tons gross registered tonnage 
srover. This of course introduced no requirement new to American 
law. 

The committee on protection in case of sickness divided its work 
into two parts. On the first, that of shipowners’ liability, its findings 
aso represent largely an extension of American practice. Under 
them, the shipowner is responsible for medical treatment for sickness 
and injury occurring during the time of the seamen’s engagement, for 
board and lodging during that period, for full wages as long as the 
sick or injured person remains on board, and “for the expense of 
repatriating every sick or injured person who is landed during the 
voyage in consequence of sickness or injury.’”’ Under certain condi- 
tions the shipowner is also liable for medical assistance beyond the 
period of original engagement. At the instance of the American repre- 
sentative, it was made clear that the shipowner need not assume this 
last liability in cases where care and treatment were provided by such 
institutions as Marine Hospitals of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
In the second part of its work, however, the committee went beyond 
present American provisions, and in a separate convention laid down 
the principle that all employees ‘‘engaged in maritime navigation or 
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‘Government advisers: Kenyon B. Fitzgerald, master mariner, United States Naval Reserve, and 
Commissioner of Conciliation, Department of Labor; E. P. Hohman, associate professor of economics, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; John Hemphill, attorney at law, Philadelphia, specializing in 
admiralty practice; Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commissioner, Geneva; W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Assistant United States Labor Commissioner, Geneva; Llewellyn E. Thompson, American vice consul, 
Geneva; LaVerne Baldwin, American consul, Geneva. 

Employers’ advisers: Paul Henry Harwood, assistant manager, marine department of Standard Oil, 
Co. of New Jersey, New York City; N. T. Lawrence, assistant European general manager, United States 
Lines, London. 

Workers’ advisers: Bertram Warn, Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union, I. 8. U. of A.; John McGinn, 
Marine Firemen’s, Oilers’, Watertenders’ and Coal Passers’ Union, I. 8. U. of A. 
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sea fishing” should be covered by “‘compulsory sickness insur: nee flM#pd 12 
On this subject it was provided that ‘an insured person \ ho jdmpyould 
rendered incapable of work and deprived of his wages by reason , 
sickness shall be entitled to a cash benefit’? and also to medica} 
treatment “for at least the first 26 weeks or 180 days of incapacity.” 

The committee on holidays with pay also adopted a principle 
which is by no means universal in American practice, and decided 
that ‘1 year of continued service in the same undertaking’’ in {}y 
sea-going merchant marine should be the basis of a paid vacation oj 
at least 12 days for officers and of 9 days for members of the crew. 

The committee on minimum age raised the age for admission ty 
employment at sea from 14, which was the figure of the 1920 con. 
vention, to 15 years. This decision, however, will not take effec 
unless the I. L. O. Conference in June 1937 takes similar action wit) 
regard to the conventions regulating employment in industrial and 
commercial occupations ashore, and it is also subject to the proviso 
that local authorities may grant exemptions to children above |4 
years “after having due regard to the health and physical condition 
of the child and to (his) prospective as wellas * * * immediate 
benefit.” The committee on welfare in ports decided that its subject 
matter was not quite ripe for a convention or binding treaty, but 
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adopted instead a long and carefully prepared list of recommendations W 
of measures designed to improve the health and general living condi- ¥ the 
tions of seamen in foreign ports. fore 
sugi 

Hours and Manning m, 

Txovucu some of the questions before the committees occasioned m2?" 
considerable controversy, and though the adoption of these measures alse 
would bring about significant advances over current practice, the the 
greatest interest of the sessions focussed on the subject of hours and be 
manning. Nor was this surprising, since the issue was nothing less j°" 
than the attempt to substitute the 8-hour day and the 3-watch jg" 
system for the 4 hours on and 4 hours off so long traditional at sea. He" 
The shorter working day has made no such progress at sea as on ab 
land, and virtually all the sailors of the world’s merchant marine, chu 
except those of the United States, France, and Russia, were still j” 
working on the 12-hour basis when the preparatory conference met in § P" 
1935. During the summer of 1936, however, the employers and unions vt 
in Great Britain adopted a collective agreement which at one stroke 
reduced the hours of the deck department of their larger ships from 
84 to 64. Without this change, which took actual effect only a week be 
before the conference opened, it is probable that no convention could . 
have been secured. Over its terms, however, raged the bitterest § ” 
controversy of the sessions. The British Government delegation g 


announced from the beginning that Great Britain would both support 
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nd ratify a convention embodying the terms of this agreement, but 
ould not go one step beyond it. 

Qn the other hand, the entire workers’ group, one of whose chief 
pokesmen was Ernest Bevin, chairman of the British Trades Union 
‘ongress, pressed for much greater concessions ; and Mr. Bevin made 
dramatic promise to his colleagues that the labor movement of 
‘eat Britain would ‘not allow British seamen to be used to the 
etriment of any other nation” that ratified a treaty with stronger 
provisions. From the beginning of the conference, the Governments 
of France and the United States advocated the adoption, at least at 
va, of the straight 8-hour day—without the 8 additional hours per 
week—and for its application to ships of much smaller tonnage than 
the British limit of 2,500 gross tons. Most of the other Govern- 
ments—notably those of the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, whose large fleets are in the most direct competition 
with the British—preferred the stronger type of convention but were 
willing to make large concessions in the hope of securing British 
ratification. After the rejection of several compromises put forward 
in this spirit, however, these governments, without whose votes no 
convention could have been adopted, decided to go ahead on the 
basis of the 8-hour principle. 

With the concurrence of the United States Government delegation, 
the committee rejected a proposal to include domestic as well as 
foreign trade within the scope of the regulations. As a result of 
suggestions by the Swedish Government delegate and the United 
States shipowner, maximum hours on days of sailing and arrival were 
not fixed but left instead to collective agreement. The committee 
also adopted an emergency clause, following closely the provisions of 
the United States law, exempting “work which the master deems to 
be necessary and urgent for the safety of the vessel, cargo, or persons 
on board.’”? With these exceptions, the document adopted the stand- 
ard of the 8-hour day and the 56-hour week at sea, and the 8-hour day 
and the 48-hour week in port, for the deck department of all ships 
above 2,000 gross tons and for the engine room and stokehold of all 
ships above 700 tons. Provisions were also accepted shortening hours 
in the steward’s department, and an early decision of the committee 
provided that the regulation of hours should apply, as in the United 
States law, to officers as well as men. Finally, these requirements 
were buttressed by the adoption of a minimum manning scale specify- 
ing the number of officers, able seamen, and other ratings, that must 
be employed on different types of ships—a measure designed to assure 
that large enough crews will be carried to make the three-watch 
system safe and enforceable. 

To the landsman, or even to persons familiar with the United 
States law, these bitterly fought provisions may seem of little inter- 
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est. Their acceptance would mean no change of substance » 9, M4 
present practice; and the American shipowner found no diffic) ty j, i #": 
giving to the convention as a whole a support which had mucl) to q, {i ™2"' 
with its adoption. Yet their effect in bringing the labor sta: ap), fi HO 
of other merchant marines closer to our own would be a ver, sy). Im elec! 
stantial one. The committee itself recognized the seriousness of {hy fm! 
step taken, and the intensity of international competition, by acre. § "2 © 
ing that this convention should not come into effect until it hac hee, also 
ratified by at least five of the principal maritime countries, i. e., thoy fo! 


coun 
Ons 
(jen! 


with over a million tons of shipping.’ In a world in which the typo. 
watch system and the 12-hour day are standard practice for thie seg. 
men of such important maritime countries as Norway, Japan, Ty 
Netherlands, Greece, Sweden, and Denmark, it is, as Mr. Bruir 
pointed out, no small matter that a convention should ‘succeed jy 
establishing as the international standard the principle of the three. 
watch system.”’ 
Final Voting 


WHEN the full conferences reassembled to consider the handiwor\ 
of their committees, they had therefore to consider six proposed 
conventions or labor treaties, the Recommendation on Welfare in 
Ports, and a minor recommendation adopted as a supplement to the 
Hours and Manning Convention. Though in committee a_ bare 
majority was sufficient, adoption in plenary conference required : 
two-thirds vote; and for the more important of the decisions, the 
result remained in doubt almost until the last day. When the record 
votes were taken on October 24, the tally stood as follows: 


For A gainst 
Convention on Hours and Manning______________________- 5 §2 17 
Convention on Professional Capacity__..-...._..________-- 5 80 9 
Convention on Holidays with Pay____._._______________-- 6 60 715 
Convention on Shipowners’ Liability............________-- 5 70 14 
Convention on Sickness Insurance- - --_- EPS lly Rip ee, = 5 60 
Convention on Minimum Age__________________________-- 5 81 
Recommendation on Welfare in Ports_____._.____________- 5 88 
Recommendation on Hours and Manning *_______________- 6 61 719 


Thus, ‘in this most international of industries’’, the advocates of 
concerted regulation won a signal and unexpectedly complete victory. 





5 In 1936, the nations whose mercantile fleets exceeded 1 million tons were (in the order of their maritim 
importance): Great Britain, United States, Norway, Japan, Germany, Italy, France, Netherlands, (reec’, 
Sweden, Denmark, Soviet Union, and Spain. With the exception of Germany. all of these nations are now 
members of the International Labor Organization. The same provision was also written into the Convel: 
tion on Vacations with Pay. 

5 Includes all 4 votes of the United States delegation. 

¢ Includes votes of U. 8. Government and workers’ delegates. 

’ Includes vote of United States employers’ delegate. 

* Though several other Governments abstained, the only Government votes cast against the Hours a0¢ 
Manning Convention were those of Great Britain and Japan. 
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Now the question turns from the framing of treaties to their ratifica- 
“ion, and a special interest focusses upon the action of the larger 
maritime nations, of which at least five must ratify before either the 
Hours and Manning or the Paid Vacations Conventions can take 
effect. In certain of these countries particularly, the organizations 
of the workers may be expected to press for favorable action not only 
in order to secure immediate improvements in their conditions but 
also to protect existing standards by extending them to the fleets 
of other nations. And in these countries also, the shipowners will 
count the cost not only to themselves but to their competitors as well. 
On such terms, therefore, the scene of “the fourth effort’’ shifts from 
Geneva to the capitals of the maritime world. 
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CHILD LABOR 





Compulsory School-Attendance Provisions Affecting 
Employment of Minors in the United States, 1936 


VERY State has a school-attendance law making - full-time 
attendance of minors compulsory up to a specified age. Exemp. 
tions are also permitted in every State. In 3 States, as shown iy 
table 1, the maximum age up to which a child is obliged to attend 
full- time school, unless exempted for work or other legal reason, js 


1S 


0 


14 years; in 1 State 15 years; in 30 States and the District of Columbia 
16 years; in 7 States, 17 years; and in 7 States, 18 years. This 
record is based on a ‘‘summary of State laws affecting the employment 
of minors in factories and stores,’ issued by the United States 
Children’s Bureau, September 1936. 


Table 1 -—Maximum Age for Somereery Full- Time School moreerance,’ 1936 
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1 Unless excused for work or other legal reason. 
- pp to 16 if required by local school board. 


In Louisiana 14 outside Orleans Parish; in New York to 17 if required by local board of education, |! 


Wisconsin unemployed minor 16 to 18 must attend continuation school full time. 
416in Wilmington, Del. 
5 In Washington 16 where no continuation schools are established. 
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CHILD LABOR 


Attendance at continuation school is required, under various cir- 
cumstances and with specified exemptions, up to 16 years of age in 14 
States; up to 17 years of age in 2 States; and up to 18 years of age in 
10 States, and in another State if required by the board of education. 
No provision is made for part-time continuation school attendance in 
91 States and the District of Columbia.’ 


Employment Certificates 


EMPLOYMENT certificates are required for children under 16 years 
of age in 44 States and the District of Columbia, and 4 States have no 
employment-certificate system for children under that age. In 12 
States, minors between 16 and 18 years of age must have an employ- 
ment certificate; in 7 other States, an age certificate; and in 29 States 
no certificate is required. The information given in table 2, which 
shows the special requirements of the individual States, is taken from 
the “Summary of State laws affecting the employment of minors in 
factories and stores,”’ referred to above. 


Table 2.—-Employment Certificate Requirements, by States, as Reported 
September 1936 


Under 16 years of Between 16 and 18 years of 
age | age 























State | Em loy- | Noem- | Employ- 
— cer-| ployment! ment cer- my cer- | No certi- 
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| required | system ! | required ? q q 
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se a cn nada giiinewmersnidpinesine x 1 iil cache) x ae. Seen ere 
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Ce y x x = 
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et i “ es, See Pee x 
_ °* See * -| x | x » 
nc  pkncavsdenescenesses x Tee ee |---------- x 
i AR a aa x “Dt Lsstnaseunie’ Laceneaeaibied x 


‘In Texas permits are issued on account of poverty to children 12 to 15. 
the minimum age of 15 fixed for employment in factories. j ; 

‘In Alabama required up to 17, optional 17 and over. In California, Oklahoma, and Washington required 
only where there are continuation schools. ; . 
_'In Georgia in certain types of employment. In Indiana, employment certificate required by law, but 
in a only age certificates are issued. In New Orleans, age certificates are required administratively 
as hours enforcement measures for girls; issued to boys when requested. In Massachusetts the age certi- 
ficate is in the form of an educational certificate. In Montana and Tennessee age certificates are required 
only for certain occupations. : pais 

‘In Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, and West Virginia, law requires employ- 
ment certificates be issued on request; in Kansas and Maryland there is no legal provision, but in practice 
employment certificates are known to be issued on request. This may be the case in other States also. 


No certificate necessary above 





'In Delaware applies only to Wilmington; up to 18 in Louisiana for girls and in Missouri if elementary 
school course is not completed. 

?U. 8. Office of Education. State compulsory school-attendance standards affecting the employment of 
minors; State child-labor standards. (Material prepared by the Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, 1936) Washington, 1936. 
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Table 2.—Employment Certificate Requirements, by States, as Reporte 
September 1936—Continued 
Under 16 years of Between 16 and 18 ~ ears, 
age age 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Economic Position of Women in the Virgin Islands 


HE insecure economic position of women in a community where 
Te number of females in the population exceeds the males by 16 
percent, but where the employment opportunities for women are 
limited to a few exceedingly low-paid occupations, is graphically 
presented in a recent study of the woman workers of the Virgin Islands, 
made by the United States Women’s Bureau.! The proportion of 
gainfully occupied women in the population, as shown by 1930 census 
data, was nearly twice as high in the Virgin Islands (43.4 percent) as 
in continental United States (22 percent). With a considerable male 
migration from the islands, many women have become the heads of 
families that are dependent upon them for support. Moreover, ‘“‘the 
woman feels the responsibilities for the home and children more than 
the father does. As a rule she is the mainstay, and largely through 
her efforts the children are clothed and fed and the home is held 
together.” 

Self-help cooperatives were established in St. Thomas and St. John 
in 1931 with the assistance of Government money, to develop and 
provide a market for native products and handicrafts. Industrial 
and agricultural rehabilitation on a wider scale was undertaken by 
the Virgin Islands Co., created in 1934 by the Federal Government 
and the people of the islands. While conditions have been improved 
as a result of these efforts, the activities of the Virgin Islands Co. have 
been directed largely toward the development of cattle grazing on the 
island of St. Croix, a type of agriculture with a minimum labor re- 
quirement. Thus, while increasing the income of the island through 
the sale of beef cattle, this successful cattle industry now uses 80 per- 
cent of the land which had formerly been used principally for sugar- 
cane, but employs only 3 percent of the labor power of St. Croix. 

The census of 1930 showed a population of 22,012 on the three in- 
habited islands—St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John. Only 9 percent 
of the inhabitants are white. Among the 2,000 white persons are em- 
ployees of the United States Government and their families, a few 


| Danes who remained in the islands after they passed out of Danish 





‘ United States Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 142: Economic Problems of the Women of the Virgin 
islands of the United States, by Ethel L. Best. Washington, 1936. 
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ownership, and a colony of about 700 French on St. Thomas. \ yj. Barb: 
gration of Puerto Ricans into the Virgin Islands has occurred recently FByen 


f m 


Occupations and Earnings of Woman Workers ™ 
AL 


Tux occupations and work opportunities of the women of the \ irgi, IRtwo~ 
Islands differ somewhat as between the different islands. St.Thomas VY k 
the largest of the three in point of population and the principal por, Mee" 


has practically no agriculture and the only manufacturing industry FRPe°* 
of any importance is the making of bay rum. At the time of the Me! 





Women’s Bureau survey, domestic service afforded employment t) tt! 
the greatest number, estimated in the report as from 300 to 400, HReePe 
Wages of domestic servants ranged normally from $8 to $12 a month, Po 
with an additional $3 a month to workers who were not furnishe) je"! 
meals. The maximum amount reported for domestic servants jy TI 
St. Thomas in 1935 was $18 a month. In tl 

Hospitals employed 46, the second largest group. Graduate nurses MRR?? 
in general practice earned $30 to $40 a month with room and board, 
obstetrical nurses $50 a month without maintenance. The visiting [BY"*! 
nurse and the school nurse were paid $10 a week but were not given N 
room and board. = 

School teachers, of whom 40 were reported, were the highest-paid 9P°" 


women on the island, although their salaries were much lower than 
those of teachers elsewhere, and were lower than those received by 


the 11 men employed as teachers in St. Thomas. Two women and § A 
of the 11 men received salaries in excess of $1,000 a year, but most o{ Jn tl 
the women were paid less than $600, and a third of them less than Jinve 
$400 a year. 





Fairly stable employment was afforded by stores to 29 women, Reom 
while an additional 8 worked part time. Earnings of 12 of the 29 
saleswomen were $15 a month or less, although $25 a month was 
reported as the usual rate. Without maintenance, the earnings of 
many saleswomen were thus substantially less than those of domestic 
employees. 

Hotels and restaurants employed 20 to 25 women in St. Thomas, 
and the wages, except for cooks, were about the same as thosé of 
domestic servants. Cooks received as high as $40 a month. 

Women were found in these traditional occupations in St. Croix 
as well as in St. Thomas, and their earnings were substantially the 
same. St. Croix has two general hospitals, a mental-disease hospital, 
a leper home, and an old people’s home, which, combined, employed 
59 women at the time of the survey. Wage scales for hospital em- 
ployees were higher in St. Croix than in St. Thomas. 

Each island had one distinctive occupation in which women wert 
engaged. In St. Thomas this was coaling ships by hand, a practice 
which, it was reported. was still carried on despite the fact that the 
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sarbor is equipped with loading cranes. Because of the pleas of both 
en and women to be allowed to continue to earn the small amount 

f money available through that source, the employing company 
,dopted the practice of using electric cranes to coal the bunkers to 
wo-thirds of their capacity, leaving the remaining one-third to the 
vorkers. The rate for hand bunkering was 1'; cents per basket, 
me-third of which was paid to the helpers who filled the basket. 
Recently the rate was reduced to 1 cent, a move which, the report 
tates, will probably mean the discontinuance of the old method. 
Little data were secured as to earnings of the coal carriers, as that 
jepends upon the number of ships that call to be bunkered, the pro- 
yrtion of the coaling allotted to hand workers, and the number of 
vorkers that report for the job. 

The characteristic occupation in St. Croix was cane cultivation. 
In that field, too, the work of the women in hoeing and planting was 
upplemental to the work of modern agricultural equipment. A 
few women were employed in the rum distilleries, chiefly as bottle 
vashers. 

Native occupations on the island of St. John were bay-leaf picking, 
nn irregular seasonal occupation, the earnings of which were probably 
ot more than $2 or $3 a week in season, and charcoal burning. 


Work of the Self-Help Cooperatives 


Activities that have developed through the self-help cooperatives 
n their efforts at rehabilitation since 1934 are of the handicraft type, 
nvolying homework almost entirely. These include basket making 
ind bead work, embroidery, and the making of hooked rugs. Foreign 
ompetition has resulted in almost complete discontinuance of rug 
aking, however. With funds provided by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration classes in basket making and reed and palm 
veaving were held. The Women’s Bureau reported upon the year’s 
earnings of 111 women who had received such training. Of these, 
54 percent earned less than $50 and only 11 percent earned $200 or 
iore. One basketmaker received $482.83 for a year’s work. Mat 
veaving was common in St. John, and the earnings ranged from 50 
ents to $1.50 a week, depending upon the amount of time spent on 
he work, 





Recommendations 


Tae Women’s Bureau in its report pointed to the practical business 
ipproach to rehabilitation taken by the two agencies, the cooperatives 
of the Virgin Islands and the Virgin Islands Co. The cooperatives 
eported a surplus of $3,190 at the end of the fiscal year 1934, which 
vas turned back into the business. Accordingly, in making sugges- 
ions for further development of work and training opportunities 
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for women in the islands, the Bureau urged that all industrial pr. jcc, 


undertaken in the future should be placed under the direction of oy, 
of these agencies. 


In creating and establishing opportunities for the women of the Virgin | slang, 
two basic conditions must be observed. The product must either supply Joc.) 
needs or be in the nature of a specialty of the Virgin Islands. There can he , E] 
successful project for export that is not based on what the islands themsel\ es 
produce that is not produced elsewhere under much more favorable econom(: 
conditions. Sugar, rum, bay rum, vegetables that reach the market earlicr tha, 


the usual crops, basket work, special types of embroidery are all natural product 

more or less indigenous to the islands. ‘To try to compete with factory productiy, W 
in providing occupations for women is out of the question unless for loca! eo». 
sumption. In the latter case, if the material is produced locally and the labo; 

and market also are local, success would seem to be reasonably certain. A 

In all the islands there is need of training and education to make more gener) ) 

use of natural resources. Teaching food values, cooking, and canning of |o¢q) peal 

fruits and vegetables would not only benefit the people themselves but increas Pro; 

the market for tourist and mainland trade. ploy 

Classes in hygiene and homemaking would result not only in better living con. I Rel: 

ditions but in increased demand for household goods that might be supplied by tivi 
goods made on the islands. It is suggested also that much of the training and 

educational work can without doubt be carried on by local people, thus increasing plo; 

positions as well as giving instruction. for 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 





Works Projects Under The Works Program, 1935-36 


PPROXIMATELY 3,800,000 persons, most of them from the 
A relief rolls, were employed at the end of February 1936 (the 
peak month) on the 100,000 or more projects operated by The Works 
Program. At the end of August 1936 there were 3,400,000 so em- 
ployed. The Works Program was instituted under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 to coordinate the emergency ac- 
tivities of the Federal agencies in providing work for the needy unem- 
ployed, and the Works Progress Administration was made responsible 
for its activities. The following data as to the operations of the 
works projects carried on under The Works Program are taken from 
a recent report of that Administration.' 


Projects of the Works Progress Administration 


Many factors entered into the selection of W. P. A. projects, but the 
basic factors were that the jobs should be sufficiently varied for the 
different abilities of the 3,000,000 persons needing work, and that the 
projects should be of real benefit to the communities which sponsored 
them. Because unskilled workers constituted the largest group of 
the unemployed, projects such as certain kinds of highway, road, and 
street work, and conservation, public utility, sanitation and health, 
and recreational projects have been undertaken. Skilled workers 
have also been given employment on many of these, and especially on 
public-building projects. White-collar projects for professional and 
technical persons, and goods projects, which include sewing (especially 
projects for woman heads of relief families), canning, and gardening, 
and the renovating of shoes, clothing, and furniture, have also been 
provided. 

Over a third of the persons given employment in the half-monthly 
period ending August 15, 1936, worked on highway, road, and street 
projects, and approximately 10 percent each on public buildings, 
sewer systems and other utilities, recreational facilities, white-collar 


‘Works Progress Administration. Report on Progress of The Works Program, Oct. 15, 1936. [Wash- 
(ngton 1936.) Mimeographed. 
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projects, and goods projects. New construction employed 30.5 jy, 
cent of the workers; repairs and improvements, 41.5 percen - and 
nonconstruction projects (white-collar projects, goods projects, forests, 
tion, sanitation and health, and distribution of surplus commodities, 
28.0 percent. ‘Table 1 shows the number of workers employed on {jy 
various kinds of projects during the first half of August 1936: 


Table 1.—Number of Persons Employed on Various Types of W. P. A. Projecy 
First Half of August 1936 





ee fe , 
Persons employed — | 
Type of project —— | 
i 
Number | Percent 
All types of projects_- : 2, 282, 6: Bod ot | 100. 0 
— —— — — | 
| Highways, roads, and streets__-- 5 817, 836 | 5.8 | 
' Public buildings- 219, 211 & 9. 6 
Parks and other recreational facilities 233,973 | 10.3 | 
Conservation -_ - __- ‘ 96,201 | KD 4 
Sewer system and other utilities... 191, 979 8.4 | 
Airports and other transportation. 52, 366 2.3 
White collar - —_ : 3 241, 091 10.6 
Goods !__- ‘ 200, 777 12.7 | 
Sanitation and health __- 69, 883 3. 1 
Miscellaneous ?_........._--- 69, 337 3. 0 
= 








! Includes sewing, canning, and gardening, and the renovating of shoes, clothing, and furniture 
* Includes work camps. 


In the early months of The Works Program, highway, road, 
street projects and conservation work, because of the comparatiy 
ease with which such projects could be begun, represented the major 
part of the program, but white-collar, goods, and public-building 
projects have become increasingly important. 

The hourly earnings of W. P. A. workers from the beginning of | 
program to August 15, 1936, averaged 44 cents. They varied among 
the different types of projects according to whether the projects wer 
concentrated in sections where low or high wage rates prevailed an 
according to the proportion of skilled workers employed. ‘The 
highest average hourly earnings were on white-collar projects (6). 
cents) and on public-building projects (55.3 cents). This was probably 
due to the fact that skilled, technical, and professional workers forme 
a large part of the persons employed on these projects and that such 
projects were mostly in urban centers where higher wage rates were 
paid. 

The average hourly earnings on the different kinds of projects from 
October 1, 1935, to August 15, 1936, were as follows: 
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Cents 
All types of projects ? 


cs 
a 
co) 


Highways, roads, and streets____ Rani : 39. 
Public buildings j 55. 
Parks and other rec reational facilities_____-_- 51. 
I os on tin arin d~ lie his - 41. 
Sewer system and other utilities bexceal . 465. 
Airports and other transportation 46. 
White collar_______- : ly 60. 
Goods 4 aes ‘ Ase j : 36. 
Sanitation ‘and health - bai { na Pesaar 36. 
Miscellaneous- 
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The funds for W. P. A. projects are furnished jointly by the Federal 
Government and local sponsors; the latter contributed more than 18 
percent of the estimated cost of projects selected up to April 15, 1936. 
The highest proportion (86 percent) of the sponsors’ funds was used 
for materials, supplies, equipment, and other nonlabor costs, while the 
largest part (78 percent) of the Federal contribution was spent for 
wages and salaries. Of each $100 made available for W. P. A. projects, 
836 went for work on highways, roads, and streets; $13 for improve- 
ment to parks and other recreational facilities ; $12 for work on public 
buildings; $10 for sewer systems and other utilities projects; $9 for 
white-collar projects; $8 for goods projects; and smaller sums for 
other projects. 

The proportion of Federal and sponsors’ funds spent for materials, 
ete., and for wages and salaries through April 15, 1936, is shown in 
table 2: 


Table 2.—-Percentage Spent for Materials and for Wages and Salaries on W. P. A. 
vines ——— Apr. 15, 1936 








Materials, etc. | Wages and salaries 


Type of project lw. P.A.| Spon- 
funds | fund 
unds 


* PLA. | Spon- 


Total sors’ | Total | 


funds | funds 


ee ne cee oc cdbes 33 | 15 37 | 64 | 


Highways, roads, and streets > 4 = | 
Public building A - 68 
i and rerentonal facilities ...............--------| | 2 | 71 | 60 
20 | 56 
S4 
69 
67 











In addition to the regular types of projects, emergency flood-control 
work, emergency drought-relief projects, and National Youth Admin- 
istration projects have been undertaken. 


‘Exclusive of work camps. 
‘Includes sewing, canning, and gardening, and the renovating of shoes, clothing, and furniture. 
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Up to August 1, 1936, over $12,000,000 was spent in emergency {loo 
relief. Tens of thousands of workers were employed in many ay) 
varied activities during the height of the danger from the floods jy 
1935 and the spring of 1936 and in repairing the damage after th 
flood waters had subsided. W. P. A. workers took an active part jy 
protecting life and property during the flood, moving families and thej 
belongings from danger zones, building and strengthening levees, dikes 
and abutments to check flood waters, distributing food, bedding, and 
clothing, and patroling roads. Debris was cleared from home. 
public buildings, streets, and roads, levee breaks mended, bridges 
repaired or rebuilt, roads opened, regraded, or resurfaced, and wate, 
and water systems cleaned and repaired. 

As a part of the drought relief, thousands of farmers suffering froy 
the drought were given work on existing or new projects, especially 
farm-to-market roads and water-conservation projects that would 
lessen the effects of the drought and lead to flood prevention and 
stabilization of the water supply in dry seasons. Food and clothing 
were furnished to drought sufferers by the W. P. A. surplus-commodi- 
ties projects and water was provided by wells dug by W. P. A. workers. 

Before The Works Program was inaugurated, works projects for the 
benefit of unemployed young people were limited mostly to the C. C. C. 
camps. On June 26, 1935, however, the National Youth Administra- 
tion was established by Executive order. In addition to student aid, 
it conducted work-relief projects of four types—community develop- 
ment and recreational leadership, rural youth development, public- 
service training, and research projects. In August 1936, there were 
154,241 young persons employed on N. Y. A. projects at a wage 
schedule approximately one-third of the regular W. P. A. schedule of 
hours and earnings. 


Projects of Federal Agencies 


Many permanent and emergency agencies of the Government 
besides the W. P. A. have cooperated in The Works Program, either 
by conducting works projects or by performing advisory, administra- 
tive, or service functions. Among the cooperating agencies are the 
Public Works Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
both emergency agencies existing prior to The Works Program, the 
Resettlement Administration, and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, which were created by Executive order, and others of the 
so-called “independent” departments of the Government. All of the 
10 Cabinet departments, except the Post Office Department, have 
conducted works projects. These projects have been similar in type 
to the W. P. A. projects, with the exception of the projects of the 
Housing Division of the P. W. A. and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, which are peculiar to those agencies. 
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Funds for works projects carried on by agencies of the United States 
Government were supplied by Federal allotments in the case of 
Federal projects, such as building vessels by the Navy, Army housing, 
rivers and harbors work by Army engineers, etc.,and by joint Federal 
and local contributions in the case of non-Federal projects, such as 
construction of local public buildings, schools, bridges, ete. 

The largest current employment provided by projects of the Federal 
agencies was furnished by those of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the Public Works Administration, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the 
Resettlement Administration, as is evident from the figures for the 
last week in August 1936, presented in table 3. Four other agencies 
employed over 20,000 persons during that week. The agencies with a 
high percentage of nonrelief workers were the large employers whose 
work was primarily contract work. As a whole, the Federal agencies 
were not able to maintain the proportion of 90 percent relief workers on 
their projects. 


Table 3. 
. A., Week Ending August 29, 1936 








| Relief employees 
Federal agency ee ——s 
Number Percent 





All agencies (excluding W. P. A.)_------ ‘ | 1, 023, 031 | 646, 663 | 








Emergency conservation a ee a a oer 385, 600 337, 800 
Department of Agriculture ‘ 275, 685 130, 788 
Entomology and plant quarantine__ ciarnacneaainbe tame 27, 703 22, 521 
Forest service epee aakaast 20, 491 18, 560 
diineedhnceaks<tentn<cwe eicacaida sialic attr 207, 218 72, 360 
Soil conservation service cece wanes 16, 737 14, 653 
lh nn idinsestcceneupastccoessncscauscos! 3, 536 2, 694 
Department of Commerce ; 4, 182 3, 781 
Department of the Interior ; ee 73, 154 57, 096 
Nationa] Park Service-_------- Re 14, 245 11, 061 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration _ .43, 689 40, 295 
ee  eoeaa Oh jot PP 20, 386 1, 357 
Se pnnnnnn= The oe ae ee! Oe 4, 834 4, 383 
Navy Di tment (yards and i ee = 15, 598 14, 325 
Public Vorks Administration | 170, 901 42, 541 
Housing Division 6, 684 2, 206 
Non-Federal Division ‘ | 164, 217 40, 335 
Resettlement Administration ES 54, 983 29, 072 
Department of the Treasury 5, 579 
War Department 4 ; 34, 23 24, 272 
Corps of Engineers 29, 0: 20, 001 
ne ccncadenanseseasencerencée saat 5, ¢ 4, 271 
Se de scocbeewessannpeecncscene} 2, 1, 409 
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Before the Emergency Relief Act of 1936, the security-wage schedule 
and the 8-hour day and 40-hour week applied to most Federal agency 
projects, except on contract work (which was exempted), on construc- 
tion of Federal public buildings (on which prevailing wages were paid 
under the Bacon-Davis Act), and on work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Since the passage of that act, the prevailing hourly wage rate 
has been paid on all Federal agency projects except those of the 
C.C.C. The Public Works Administration and the Bureau of Public 
Roads have fixed a maximum of 130 hours a month. 
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The Emergency Conservation Work program, in operatio: 
April 5, 1933, includes the work of the C. C. C., emergency work }y 
Indians on reservations, and emergency work in the Territories. 4). 
most 97 percent of the employment on such work is furnished |)y ¢), 
C. C. C.—373,500 persons in the last week in August 1936, as cop. 
pared with 8,400 on Indian reservations, and 3,700 in the Territorie 
The conservation works projects include especially those to improv. 
the Nation’s forests and parks and to protect them from fires an 
insects and diseases, to control soil erosion on valuable timber an; 
agricultural land, to develop recreational areas in parks and forests 
to control floods, and to conserve wildlife. C.C.C. enrollees are paid 
in addition to food and clothing, a basic rate of $30 a month, but arp 
required to allot a substantial proportion—usually $22 to $25 , 
month—to their dependents. 

Under the Resettlement Administration needy farm families ayy 
given relief through three types of activities—rural rehabilitation, 
rural and suburban resettlement, and land utilization. Approv. 
mately 55,000 persons were given employment on resettlement proj- 
ects in the last week in August 1936, of whom 52 percent were relic! 
workers. The total number of persons and the number of persons on 
relief employed on Resettlement Administration projects in the week 
ending August 29, 1936, were as follows: 


Since 


Total Relief 

employed workers 
All projecta............. os 54,983 29,072 
Land development_. -_- , 39, 236 19, 725 
Rural resettlement____- 4Ef : 8,193 4, 364 
Suburban resettlement______-___ i 7,554 4, 983 


Urban housing activities are carried on by the Housing Division 
of the Public Works Administration and the Alley Dwelling Authority 
of Washington, D.C. The former is carrying on 50 projects—27 for 
clearing and rebuilding slum areas and 23 low-rent housing projects in 
urban districts—and the latter has a program for removal of alley 
slums and the construction of low-cost dwellings. In the last week o! 
August 1936, 6,684 persons were employed on projects of the Housing 
Division of P. W. A. 

The “white-collar” program of the Federal agencies includes the 
collection and tabulation of statistical data, investigation, education, 
and research, and has provided employment for an average of approx! 
mately 16,000 persons daily since its inception in August 1935. 


Employment and Earnings 


By THe end of November 1935 sufficient projects under The Works 
Program had been begun to give work to approximately 3,272,000) 
persons and by the end of February 1936 to 3,850,000 persons. There- 
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after, aS industry improved and with the seasonal increase in agri- 
culture, the number of persons employed declined. In July 1936 the 
widespread drought made it necessary to furnish employment for 
farmers affected thereby and the number employed increased in 
consequence. In the last week in August 1936, the number employed 
was 3,400,000. 

Professional and technical workers formed 4.0 percent of all workers 
employed under The Works Program in March 1936; office workers 
5.4 percent; supervisors and foremen, 5.0 percent; skilled workers, 
6.3 percent; semiskilled workers, 5.9 percent; unskilled workers, 73.1 
percent; and unspecified occupations, 0.3 percent. The occupations 
of all workers except administrative employees, workers employed in 
Emergency Conservation Work, youths employed on N. Y. A. and 
W. P. A. projects, and a few minor agencies are shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—-Number Employed on The Works Program, March 1936, by Sex and 
Assigned Occupation 











Assigned occupation Total Men Women 


3, 462, 220 | 2,991, 339 





470, 881 





] 36, 800 
6, 262 





84, 811 51, 989 
4, 249 2,013 
22, 463 22, 228 235 
4, 847 3, 701 1, 146 
5, 139 791 4, 348 
13, 244 11, 241 2, 003 
4, 467 275 4, 192 
18, 616 12, 209 6, 407 
40, 365 15, 282 25, 083 
3, 560 2, 523 1, 037 
17, 837 12, 312 5, 525 


185, 214 128, 888 56, 326 
8, 637 7, 003 1, 634 
50, 300 46, 726 3, 574 
76, 898 51, 415 25, 483 
22, 950 18, 825 4,125 
23, 163 3, 277 19, 886 
3, 266 1, 642 1, 624 


21, 740 


Architects, draftsmen, and technical Gugimeers. ......... 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art._...___- 

Librarians and librarians’ assistants_____ _- 

Musicians and teachers of music_.---- 

N 


Playground and recreational workers. - 

Teachers (except of art and music) 

Writers and editors (except statistical editors) ___- 
Other professional and semiprofessional persons_- 


Office workers 
Bookkeepers, accountants, and auditors 
Pay-roll clerks and timekeepers 
Clerks (exce ~~ pay-roll clerks and timekeepers) - - - -__---- ; 
Statistical editors and enumerators_...............----_-- 
Stenographers and typists ; 
Other clerical and office workers... _...............----.--. : 


Project supervisors and foremen 
Foremen, construction _— streets, and sewers) _______- 
Foremen, construction (except roads, streets, and sew ers) 
Foremen, nonconstruction projects_.._..........-------- 
Project supervisors, managers, and assistants. - - - - -- 


174, 854 153, 114 
48, 260 48, 260 
47, 624 47, 624 
21, 311 12, 126 
57, 659 45, 104 


Skilled workers in building and construction 208, 376 
TiS EE SE ee ee ee 6, 375 
Bricklayers and stonemasons 29, 791 


208, 376 
6, 375 
29, 791 


SS 


Cement een? dee i oe ’ 


Electricians 
Operators and engineers—construction —- 


Plumbers and gas-pipe and steam fitters...._..........-----..--- 


Sheet-metal workers 

Stone cutters, carvers, and setters 

Structural iron and stee] workers 

Other skilled workers in building and construction 


Skilled workers not in building and construction 


Other skilled workers (not elsewhere classified) 





77, 012 





77, 012 
9, 722 


6, 687 | 


13, 671 
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Table 4.—Number Employed on The Works Program, March 1936, by Sex 
Assigned Occupation—Continued 




















Assigned occupation Total Men Women 
Semiskilled workers in building and construction. __..............-- 143, 037 143, 037 |_. 
ae  gubanmmahuneun 3, 204 3, 204 |_. 
SER STE ETI SRST, 5 Seer eae aera nen 4, 457 4,457 |... 
Helpers, carpenters’, electricians’, plumbers’, etc_...........----| 22, 057 22, 057 |_. 
Operators of building and construction opaean. . ene 13, 949 13, 949 |__- 
ee eheeabeiedammiaenadl 5, 509 5, 509 |__. 
Rodmen and chainmen, surveying. ait mk ae 1 cinaglbtaceal 8, 014 8,014 |__. 
Tractor and truck drivers.........................-....-.--- sane 61, 908 61,908 |__ 
Other semiskilled workers in building and construction. -__...-- 23, 939 23, 939 |_- 
| 
Semiskilled workers not in building and construction. -._........---. 63, 154 24, 567 
ee iedunsaseoronassons 6, 833 6, 822 
I il oes oe i a ntite unde adeecman en 3, 768 1, 133 
Seamstresses and other sewing-room workers._._..............-.| 34, 353 886 
Other semiskilled workers (not elsewhere classified)........____- 18, 200 15, 732 9 
a i ean ables | 2,529, 077 2, 228, 276 00, 80] 
OL TLE LEA LIL LE ALTO 10, 806 | 9, 610 | 





At the beginning of The Works Program a monthly security wage 
was established by Executive order. It applied to all workers excep 
those employed under Emergency Conservation Work, the P. W. A. 
and the Bureau of Public Roads, and the wage rates fixed varied 
according to region of the country, population of counties, and skill o! 
workers.‘ 

The average security-wage rate of 2,819,000 W. P. A. workers in 
March 1936 was $52.03 and their average actual earnings were $45.91, 
the difference being due to lost time because of illness and other 
causes, and short time in the month of entering or leaving employ- 
ment. Average monthly wage rates for the different regions were as 
follows: Region I, $60.35; region II,’ $40.99; region III, $30.28: 
region IV, $28.68. 

Special groups of workers were paid on different bases, under an 
administrative order that'410 percent of the employees might be 
exempted from payment under the security-wage schedule. Super- 
visory and some technical employees were paid the local prevailing 
wage rate. Employees who used their own equipment such as trucks, 
tractors, or drays were paid compensation for the use of their equip- 
ment as well as for their personal services. Persons employed in 
camps were paid wage rates of $15, $20, and $25 for unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled work, respectively, in addition to food, lodging, 
and other services. On National Youth Administration jobs, the 
average monthly wage rate was $15.90, about 31 percent of the 
regular security-wage rate. 

During the period from August 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936, workers 
on W. P. A. projects had average hourly earnings of 43 cents, the 
highest being 67 cents in New York City and the lowest 21 cents in 
Arkansas. In the latter part of June 1936, hourly earnings according 





4 This schedule of wage rates was published in the Monthly Labor Review for August 1935 (p. 344). 
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io the prevailing wage rate became effective under the Emergency 
Relief Act of 1936, and in consequence the average hourly earnings 
rose to 50.8 and 50.6 cents in July and August, respectively. The 
average hourly earnings of W. P. A. workers, by semimonthly periods 
rom August 15, 1935, to August 15, 1936, were as follows: 


Cents 1936 
Weld sc osiebhich« ba steethanen: eo 


Semimonthly period ending— Cents 
1935 


. ; 41. 
Semimonthly period ending— 


ee 43. 


43. 
44. 
44. 
45. 
June 15 45. 
June 30_-_ 46. 
RL 
July 31 50. 


a 

i a 
a re 
a 
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In reviewing the operation of The Works Program during the pre-. 
ceding year the report under consideration states that— 


The Works Program has provided jobs for the great majority of employable 
persons from relief rolls. With jobs adapted as nearly as possible to the skill 
and training of workers on relief rolls, the skills and morale of these workers are 
being sustained until, with the revival of business, these persons are reabsorbed in 
privateemployment. Every person employed on The Works Program is expected 
to register with a public employment office designated by the United States 
Employment Service and is required to accept any reasonable opportunity that 
arises for private employment. The residual relief cases, consisting mostly of 
unemployables, are provided for by State and local relief agencies with the assist- 
ance of Federal grants in aid for certain types (the aged, dependent children, and 
the blind) as provided by the Social Security Act. 


Research Projects on Classification of Occupations 


T LEAST 20,000 job titles are in common use in the United States. 

If each of the jobs under these titles required different qualifi- 
cations for the workers doing them no one teacher or vocational 
counselor could learn the unique demands of each job. The wide 
scientific use of vocational guidance is consequently dependent upon 
the reduction of the number of types of jobs to a point that will enable 
a teacher to become familiar with the distinguishing characteristics 
of each of the important types. Moreover, the particular require- 
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ments for each type of job must be set forth in the same terms anq 
weighed on the same scales available for appraising the characteristic. 
of young persons without experience. Only by proper measurenents 
of successful well-adjusted workers on a job will the exact combing. 
tion of qualifications for that job be ascertained with scientific sec. 
racy. These are some of the conclusions of Prof. Marion R. Tral, ue, 
given in an article on Functional Classification of Occupati ions, 
published in the November 1936 number of Occupations The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

It is pointed out in the article that the time and money for making 
these scientific tests on a sufficient number of successful workers iy 
20,000 different jobs would be prohibitively high. If less costly types 
of studies could be undertaken to indicate families of occupations 
demanding the same combinations of human characteristics and skill. 
the findings of these studies might be checked in representative sec- 
tions by thoroughly scientific methods and, if proved valid and de- 
pendable, put into practical use in the near future. , 

The Occupational Research Program, sponsored by committees of the National 
Research Council and the Social Science Research Council, and supported by 
the United States Employment Service, the Spelman Fund, and the Nationa! 
Occupational Conference, is using four different and relatively independent tech- 
niques in its preliminary search for these similarities or family relationships 
among jobs. If the evidences from these four approaches tend to agree, we shall 
feel confident that we are making progress, and shall proceed to test the scientific 
and practical soundness of findings by adequate scientific procedures. If different 
research procedures produce different preliminary groupings of jobs, we shall 


note the point at which disagreements occur and seek to discover reasons for them 
through more intensive research. 


Th> value and use of each of the four techniques mentioned ar 
reviewed in the article. The first is the recording of the general experi- 
ence of industry itself. Under the Occupational Research Program in 
each of 12 of the larger cities 10 to 30 men are constantly observing 
and regarding facts on present jobs in various industries. Among 
the points covered concerning each job is its relationship to other 
jobs. “From what other jobs are workers promoted or transferred 
to this job? To what other jobs are workers promoted or transferred 
from this job?” Such questions are asked in order to find out what the 
industries themselves have learned about occupational relationships. 

Experience with this method of inquiry shows that it has some value 
but is wholly insufficient for the purposes of the investigation. The 
average employer is not able to furnish information as to which jobs 
in other industries are similar to a specified job in the industry in 
which he is engaged. Moreover, according to the article under review, 
the ordinary employer leaves a large part of the actual selection and 
employment of his force to his department heads who are often quite 
ignorant of the types of work of other departments even in the same 
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ystablishment. The experience of industry does, however, in many 
cases supply useful suggestions. 


A second technique promising much more adequate data is the direct 


observation and listing of all the various things the worker actually 


does on the job. 


Our staff is making complete job analyses of each different occupation dis- 
covered in an industry. These lists of the unit operations performed by the 
workers are brought together in Washington from all parts of the country and 
built up into a complete and authoritative list of job elements. By comparing 
these lists we expect to be able to discover how many and what elements in one 
job are identical with or similar to the elements in each other job. While such 
comparison is extremely tedious and difficult, it seems certain that the discovery 
of the common elements of performance that run through many different jobs in 


different industries is important enough to justify the length of time necessary 


to find them. 


A third technique is that of checking on a special form the various 
types of characteristics or traits that each job seems to require for 
its performance. The check list being used includes approximately 
40 specific human traits, and space is provided for adding others that 
may be considered unusual or necessary. ‘Statistical studies of the 
check lists turned in for automobile production jobs and for other 
miscellaneous assortments of construction jobs demonstrated that the 


_ procedure has real value.”’ 


A fourth technique calls for the careful ratings of occupations by 
persons having actual knowledge of the rated jobs and who under- 
stand thoroughly the scales to be used in making such ratings. The 
preliminary occupational groupings which are the result of ratings 
secured from a considerable number of occupational psychologists 
under the direction of Donald G. Paterson of the University of 
Minnesota have been helpful and suggestive. 

For the vocational counseling of youth, the importance of the 
groupings of similar jobs that are being studied in these recent projects 
is obvious. It is maintained in the article that a young person 
should be guided toward a whole group of occupations, any one of 
which would be suitable for an individual of his particular qualifica- 
tions, rather than toward a specific occupation. 

Public employment offices are sorely in need of accurate information 
concerning kindred jobs. Previously, applicants have been referred 
to employment mostly on the basis of their past experience. At 
present, however, over 50 percent of those looking for work cannot 
have any reasonable expectation of being placed in the same jobs 
they previously held, Professor Trabue reports. Millions of young 
persons with no record of successful experience in any particular job 
are seeking employment, and they must all be placed in terms of 
what they are able to do, rather than in terms of past performance. 


_ In justice to them and to experienced workers whose displacement is 


118973—-37——_8 
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due to technological changes and to obsolescence of products, ep. 
ployment offices must be in a position to point to a whole family of 
jobs in which the applicant might advantageously accept employm ent. 

Professor Trabue states that this correlation of jobs is also very 
greatly needed in vocational education. If the common elements of 
knowledge and skill requisite for the performance of a whole ¢ roUup 
of jobs can be determined, real economy can be effected by develo; ping 
such fundamental knowledge and skill in those with native aptitudes 
for this type of employment. The worker could then learn to apply 
his training when he secured his particular job. When a worker 
thus trained lost his job he would realize that there were various other 
ways in which his services could be utilized. 

As yet, all occupations have not been grouped in accordance with 
the scheme formulated under the Occupational Research Program, 
but progress is being made. As already stated, four different tech- 
niques are being employed in these research projects. ‘The task js 
tedious and expensive, but it is desperately needed for vocational 
guidance, training, and placement.” 





Legislative Program Endorsed by Council for Industrial 
Progress 


LEGISLATIVE program incorporating N. R. A. labor principles, 
strengthening the antitrust laws, and extending financial aid to 
small enterprises was endorsed at a session of the Council for Indus- 
trial Progress called on December 10 and 11, 1936, by the Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation. The Council expressed itself as favoring 
laws that would meet the constitutional objections raised by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and voted to place the final 
formulation of plans in the hands of the Coordinator, who was em- 
powered to set up the necessary correlating committee to lay the 
ground work for future legislation. Tentative drafts of legislative 
bills to effectuate the recommendations of the Council were submitted 
to the President by the Coordinator on January 17, 1937. A state- 
ment issued by the Coordinator at that time reads, in part, as follows: 
One of the bills submitted proposes Federal insurance of loans to small enter- 
prises made by banks and other private lending institutions. A second measure 
seeks to establish a Federal Economic Advisory Commission to aid in the stabiliza- 
tion of employment in industry, agriculture, and commerce, and make compre- 
hensive and continuing study of the national income, to prevent industrial stag- 
nation and a recurrence of depression conditions. 
The proposed legislation on hours, wages, child labor, and competitive prac- 
tices is premised upon the fact, to be established by legislative finding, that 
sweated labor and employment of children in industry constitute unfair methods 


of competition in commerce, as is the case now recognized by statute and tie 
courts as regarding certain other specific competitive practices held to be unfair. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, enlarged to nine members and constituted 
with equal representation of the public interest, management, and labor, would 
be the administrative agency. There is no delegation of legislative powers. 

The Trade Commission is given the power to approve agreements for affirma- 
tive, cooperative action by industry groups. Approval of such agreements by 
the Commission would exempt the parties from the penalties under the antitrust 
laws until the Commission’s approval is withdrawn, or the agreement is modified 
or revoked by the Court. 

_ Any person could apply to the Commission for exemption from the provisions 
of the act on the ground that his business operations were interstate. The drafts 
of bills were not considered as final by Coordinator Berry, but as constituting ‘‘a 

' basis for further discussion.” 

No bill was submitted from the Council on the subject of a census of employ- 
ment, although committee recommendations were unanimously adopted in the 
meeting December 11, that a complete national census of employment status 

-every 5 years should be authorized, supplemented by periodic checks to give a 

running inventory of employment and unemployment. 

The committee report also emphasized the vita] necessity of arriving at standard 
definitions of terms in connection with the subject of employment. It was indi- 
cated the Industry Council will support any measure in Congress which seeks to 
realize these objectives. 


Representation at the December meeting of the Council was esti- 
mated at 60 percent of the employing power of American business. 
The Council carried out its work through a number of committees 
that had been set up as a result of a meeting held earlier in the year,' 
dealing with the following subjects: Wages, hours and child labor; 
fair trade practices; national industrial policy; financial aid to small 
enterprise; internal and external competition; and antitrust laws. 


Rehabilitation Program for Special Areas in Great 
Britain 


HE economic problems of certain districts of Great Britain to 

which the term “special areas’”’ has been applied have again been 
emphasized by current debate in Parliament on extending the Special 
_ Areas Act beyond the expiration date, March 31, 1937, and by the last 
_ report of the retiring commissioner for the special areas in England and 
_Wales.? The special areas are those that were most severely affected 
_ by depression and unemployment. In large part they were centers of 
the heavy industries, chiefly mining, shipbuilding, and iron and steel. 
The contraction in these basic industries was followed by similar reces- 
sions in trade and other industries and no new activities were estab- 
lished in their stead. 

'See Monthly Labor Review, April 1936 (p. 932). 


? Great Britain. Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales). Third report. London, 
» 1936. (Cmd. 5303.) 
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Thus industrial depression in these centers became so acute by th, 
end of 1934 as to call for special treatment. A survey had been mad 
by the Government in April of that y2ar, results of which were rej orted 
to Parliament in November. On the basis of the findings of thp 
Government investigators, Parliament enacted legislation to promot. 
the development and improvement of the special areas. Two commis. 
sioners were appointed, one for England and Wales and one {9 
Scotland, to administer the act and the fund created thereunder. 


Provisions of Special Areas Act 


THE Special Areas Act deviated deliberately from ordmary pari. 
amentary forms, in order to meet extraordinary needs. Instead of 
defining policies and procedures, the act created two independent com. 
missioners of special areas and granted to them wide discretionary 
powers and a fund of £2,000,000 to be administered for their areas 
free of the usual formalities. The objective, as brought out in the 
debate on the bill, was to create an agency that would be free to 
experiment on a large scale in the effort to find a solution to known and 
recognized problems. 

The first report of the commissioner for the special areas in England 
and Wales* summarized the act and analyzed the limitations as well 
as the powers of the commissioners. The function of the commis. 
sioners was to initiate, organize, prosecute, and assist measures 
“designed to facilitate the economic development and social improve- 
ment” of specified districts in Great Britain. The commissioner placed 
in charge of those districts in England and Wales was to act under the 
general control of the Minister of Labor. The commissioner of the 
special areas in Scotland was responsible to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

The commissioners were required to make recommendations for 
the removal of obstacles to rehabilitation, and to cooperate with 
national and local governments, voluntary organizations, and other 
bodies working toward the same ends. Definite powers were assigned 
in connection with the initial fund of £2,000,000 that was placed at 
their disposal. These included the right to acquire land, by condemna- 
tion if necessary, to provide financial assistance to any undertaking 
carried on with the primary purpose of providing employment, and to 
give grants-in-aid to public or private agencies engaged in activities 
the main purpose of which was the furnishing of employment or relie! 
in the special areas. 

Limitations imposed by the act affected not only the disbursement 
of the fund but the discretionary functions. In the latter field, policies 





4 Great Britain. Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales). First report. London, !935 
(Cmd. 4957.) 
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must, in the case of activities in England and Wales, be approved by 
the Minister of Labor. Moreover, the commissioner was ‘solely 
concerned with measures designed to facilitate” improvement and was 
not “directly charged with the duty of relieving unemployment by the 


| provision of work.’”’ Certain prohibitions as to the administration of 


the fund were laid down in the act. The commissioners could not 
carry on or assist any undertaking operated for profit, and grants-in- 
aid could not be made to local authorities for services for which those 
authorities were receiving subsidies through the usual governmental 
channels. Operations were definitely confined to the special areas 
unless it could be shown that measures prosecuted or assisted outside 


- their boundaries would afford employment for a substantial number 


of persons from the special areas; this limitation, in the opinion of 
the commissioner, prevented action which would have facilitated 
migration of adult workers in search of employment, and of children 


- through the Child Emigration Society. 


Program for England and Wales 


Tue first report of the commissioner for the special areas in England 


and Wales covered the first 6 months of endeavor and presented the 


general outlines of the program he had undertaken to carry out. This 
included an effort to secure the establishment of new industries in the 


special areas, in which cooperation and financial assistance were given 


to industrial-development councils already operating in those fields. 
The policy adopted with regard to public works was to operate through 
the local authorities that were carrying out projects of that type 
which, in the opinion of the commissioner, had definite economic and 
social value. These were of two kinds—-recreation schemes and public- 
health schemes. In the latter case grants were made available for the 
building, altering, or enlarging of hospitals, out-patient departments, 


- and maternity and child-welfare clinics. The conditions attached to 
_ these grants included a labor policy which required (1) that all labor 


should be recruited through the British employment exchanges, giving 
preference to married men over 35 years of age; (2) that the normal 
workweek should be 5 days of 8 hours; and (3) that the wages should be 
those customarily paid for similar work. 

Plans were made to provide opportunities for unemployed workers on 
the land, either individually on small holdings, in groups working 
larger acreages cooperatively, or simply by extending the movement 
for cultivating “allotments” or garden plots. This program was 


_ carried out largely by cooperating with and assisting, financially and 


in other ways, agencies already engaged in that field. 
Other grants were given to various social-service agencies, including 


the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, social settle- 
ments, and district nursing associations. 
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Recommendations of Retiring Commissioner 


THE commissioner for the special areas in England and \\ ale 
submitted both his resignation and his third and last report in Oc‘ obe; 
1936. The report in part reviewed his activities during the entire 
period since the passage of the act, as well as giving an account o/ the 
work of the year 1936. It also contained the conclusions and opinions 
of the commissioner on problems relevant to the continued depression 
in the designated areas. Based on his experience in the administra. 
tion of the act, he presented recommendations and suggestions which. 
in his opinion, should guide further efforts at rehabilitation. 

His chief emphasis was upon the undesirability of the continued 
concentration of new and expanding industries in and around Greater 
London, a tendency which he maintained should be brought under 
governmental regulation. He contended that some degree of contro! 
was necessary, in the interest of the entire country and of London 
itself as well as of the special areas. These districts would, he hoped, 
benefit both directly and indirectly from a more even distribution of 
productive enterprise. He recommended that a determined attempt 
should be made ‘‘by means of State-provided inducements”’ to attract 
industry and business to the special areas, and he included among 
possible methods that of granting subsidies to private enterprise. 
This proposal would necessitate amending the existing law dealing 
with the special areas. He carried that point further by enumerating 
certain industries that should be set up, and suggested a degree of 
State control for some of them. Public-works projects which had 
been part of the original plan but which had not been undertaken 
were still urgently needed, the commissioner contended. These 
included the reclamation of an important harbor, the construction of 
a bridge which would give improved access to South Wales, the 
development of arterial highways and communications in other 
areas, and the establishment in South Wales of a national park “‘of 
the type which has been so successful in the United States.” 

The commissioner retained his belief that assisted migration should 
be incorporated in the special-areas program. (‘To that end he recom- 
mended the establishment of cottage homesteads in prosperous dis- 
tricts in which to settle selected families from the depressed areas, and 
the expansion of the movement toward settling unemployed workers 
on the land. He also held that settlement in British overseas domin- 
ions should be resumed as soon as possible and promoted, in the inter- 
est of the young men without opportunities, in the depressed areas. 

The conclusion of the commissioner was that “preferential treat- 
ment, involving unconventional principles, is still required for the 
special areas.”’ 
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Age Distribution of Unemployed in Great Britain, 
November 1935 to November 1936 






EABSORPTION of registered unemployed workers into industry 
R in Great Britain between November 1935 and November 1936 
was more pronounced among workers under 35 years of age than 

among those over that age. For both men and women unemploy- 
ment was reduced in almost every age group. The Ministry of Labor 
Gazette of December 1936 gives a special analysis of the age distri- 
bution of men and women registered as unemployed on November 4, 
 1935,on May 18, 1936, and on November 2, 1936. In November 
1935, 43.3 percent of the men and 61.1 percent of the women regis- 
tered as unemployed were under 35 years of age. In November 1936 
the proportion under that age had been reduced to 40.3 percent of 
the men and 58.9 percent of the women. 
The age distribution of men and women unemployed and registered 
in the British employment exchanges on each of the dates selected for 
special study is shown in the following table. 





















Age Distribution of Persons Unemployed in Great Britain on Nov. 4, 1935, May 
18, 1936, and Nov. 2, 1936, by Sex 







































































Number Percent of total 
Sex and age group | 
Nov. 2, May 18, Nov. 4, Nov. 2, | May 18,| Nov. 4, 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
anne eanesntons en isocet LRG 1, 361, 206 1, 518, 097 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
i icanucumndnee . 52, 449 62, 237 76, 308 4.1 4.6 5.0 
i i emis 150, 822 166, 602 196, 129 11.9 12.2 12.9 
7 ST aD 306, 947 337, 668 386, 305 24.3 24.8 25. 4 
 incieddvenVaneduc wed 256, 600 274, 443 298, 967 20.3 20. 2 19.7 
EE ae ee 242, 350 256, 701 281, 817 19, 2 18.8 18.6 
nn. eannadaancen 135, 188 141, 314 150, 735 10.7 10.4 9.9 
EE ee eee eae 115, 875 118, 517 124, 014 9.2 8.7 8.2 
iin nde Biniech es witighteina 3, 706 3, 724 3, 822 .3 3 .3 
i cnicincnedddinsoocwcs 247, 404 265, 706 273, 822 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
eS 30, 105 33, 360 36, 652 12.2 12.5 13. 4 
EE eens 48, 136 54, 405 55, 250 19.4 20. 5 20. 2 
i i cae en nerinien 67, 515 74, 059 75, 246 27.3 27.9 27.5 
ci enadnedcewadacue 45, 739 48, 217 49, 525 18. 5 18.1 18. 1 
eee 34, 102 34, 240 35, 457 13.8 12.9 12.9 
I A ee a 13, 038 12, 914 13, 265 5.3 4.9 4.8 
EE ee 8, 633 8, 366 8, 284 3.5 3.1 3.0 
TT TE wees 136 145 143 | .0 of . 


























In an analysis by geographic districts, London showed on Novem- 
ber 2, 1936, a smaller percentage of unemployed men in the three age 
groups from 25 to 55 years, and in the 60—64 group, than that reported 
for Great Britain as a whole. In Scotland unemployment was less 
among the older than the younger men, as each age group from 35 to 
64 showed a smaller percentage than the corresponding age group for 
the whole country, while below age 35 the percentage of unemploy- 
ment was considerably higher than for Great Britain. Thus 5.7 per- 
cent of the men registered as unemployed in Scotland on November 
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2, 1936, were in the 18-20 year group, 14.2 percent were in the 2)-94 
year group, and 27.6 percent were in the 25-34 year group, while the 
corresponding percentages for Great Britain as a whole were 4.) 
11.9, and 24.3. Wales, on the other hand, showed a higher-t},,p. 
average unemployment in the middle years, 35 to 54. 

Less unemployment existed among the women of Scotland a)( 
Wales in all age groups above 25 than in the respective age groups of 
unemployed women in Great Britain as a whole, and the percentage 
of unemployed in the two younger groups was materially higher {hay 


for the entire country. The London figures of unemployed women 7" 
showed the opposite trend—a higher-than-average unemployment {or ‘> 
women 25 years of age and over, and a considerably smaller propor- “y 
tion among the young women. Only 6.3 percent of the unemployed f 
women in London were in the 18—20 age group, while in Great Britain i 


12.2 percent fell in that group. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1935-36 


HE improvement in employment and pay rolls in private industry 

in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year is emphasized in the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor. In surveying the field of the Department of Labor’s own 
future activities in the interest of the wage earners, the Secretary out- 
lines the following program: 


1. Intensifying its efforts for greater gains with respect to each of the following 
objectives: 

Steady work in private employment. 

Adequate assistance in securing jobs through the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Adequate facilities for training workers. 

Shorter hours of work. 

Adequate annual income. 

Safe and healthful conditions of work. 

Better industrial relations through collective bargaining, conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration. 

Elimination of child labor. 

Adequate care and support when incapacitated by reason of accident, 
industrial disease, unemployment, or old age. 

Improving living and social conditions for wage earners. 

2. Cooperating with each of the States in— 

The development of a specific program for the advancement of labor 
standards designed to meet its respective needs. 
Conferences within a State to promote this program. 

3. Extending its scope to include all groups of wage earners. 

4. Providing more and more adequate information with respect to employment, 
hours, wages, and other conditions affecting the work and life of wage earners as 
a basis for sound public policy. 

5. Promoting participation of wage earners in functions concerned with their 
employment, social, and living conditions. 


Other significant excerpts from the report are reproduced below: 


It is a matter of concern that employment has lagged behind production. 
Longer hours, expiration of an interval before the service industries reflect the 
increase in industrial production and employment, technological advance, and 
gains in the efficiency of management are contributing factors to this discrepancy. 
There are some who hold that it is but a temporary maladjustment which will 
disappear when recovery gets more momentum; others, that it is likely to continue. 

Whatever the developments in the future, the fact that employment has not in 
every industry kept pace with production is one of the immediate aspects of the 
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problem of unemployment with which we are confronted. Nor have we suf! cje,; 
data to enable us, with precision, to formulate an immediately practicable piay ; 
solve it. Shorter hours are proffered as an essential measure. But how muc) 
shorter is the all-important question. That a minimum should be set below whic} 
wages cannot fall is another generally accepted necessity. 

Voluntary agreements on shorter hours and minimum fair wages among ey. 
ployers within an industry and possibly between one industry and another woulq 
be a step in the right direction. Whether such agreements are likely without coy 
pulsion of legislation is questionable. Continued leadership on the part of th, 
Government in the restoration of employment and increase in the purchasing 
power of wage earners is being more and more accepted as essential in the public 
interest. 

In any consideration of the constituency of the Department of Labor, questioy 
arises as to its relationship to organized wage earners. Organized labor took th, 
lead in promoting legislation for the creation of this Department and for comparg- 
ble departments in the States, but they never have argued for the operation of 
these departments exclusively in their own behalf. Rather have they recognized 
the necessity and desirability of a public policy which permits no distinctions j 
service to organized and unorganized wage earners. 

In the formulation and execution of its program the Department of Labor seek: 
information from labor unions, the advice and cooperation of their leaders and 
members, and aims to be of genuine service to them. It makes available data o: 
conditions and problems affecting their lifework; it stimulates interest in these: 
and it invites their participation in all Government programs affecting the wage 
earners of the United States of America. 

From employers, also, the Department of Labor seeks information, counsel, and 
assistance, since they represent the party of the second part in all activities de- 
signed to improve the employment conditions of wage earners. In turn, the 


resources of the Department are available to them, particularly the publications. 


and research of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Division of Labor Standards, 
the Children’s Bureau, and the Women’s Bureau. 


An adequate annual income, in the Secretary’s opinion, should never 
be thought of in inflexible terms. 


Adequacy must always be viewed against the existing background of technical 
possibilities. Under primitive conditions the mere avoidance of starvation may 
have been adequate. Today in the United States, considering on the one hand our 
resources and on the other hand the existence even in 1929 of millions of families 
with incomes of less than $1,000, there is general acceptance of adequacy as the 
amount necessary to support an individual or family in health, efficiency, and 
comfort. Even before this ideal has been attained through the development of 
new techniques and the better organization of resources it will be time to establish 
new and higher standards of adequacy. 

The level of living of wage earners, the real buying power of their annual in- 
comes, must rise continually to maintain a healthy economic and social balance. 
Their standard of living, the ideal toward which they strive, must similarly be 
expected to rise. 


Referring to industrial relations, the Secretary points out that 
experience indicates that periods of emergence from depression have 
in the past been marked by strained relations between workers and 
employers. The record for the calendar’year of 1935 bears this out. 
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During this year more strikes occurred than in the previous year, more, in fact, 
than in any one of the 13 preceding years. Fewer employees, however, were in- 
yolved, and less working time was lost. This is an indication of the fact that the 
activities of the Department of Labor in offering its services for conciliation quickly 
and intelligently have been unusually effective, for the number of man-hours in- 
volved in strikes has decreased steadily throughout the last few years, even though 

' the number of strikes have been greater. About one-half of the strikes in 1935 

' involved new organization activity on the part of the unions. 

' The work of the Conciliation Service and The Assistant Secretary involves an 

' obvious collaboration with individual employers and workers or their representa- 

' tives. But the technique of friendly mediation and advice, which rests not on 

' legal sanction but on expert understanding, must always remain one of the most 
important functions of the Department. Our facilities are always available to 

' employers and workers alike in their search for a solution of difficult problems 

involving the worker’s welfare. 

The solution of many of the most vital problems should be worked out through 
the unofficial agencies of collective bargaining. It is the duty of the Department, 

' so far as possible, to foresee these situations in order that it may provide those 
interested with such relevant facts as only an agency of government can collect 

_ with assured impartiality. It is the privilege of the Department, so far as it is 

called upon, to assist through an expert interpretation of these data or through 

special studies. 


















Working Conditions of Belgian Seamen 





NCREASES in wages of Belgian seamen of 25 to 27% percent and of 

22% percent for officers in the merchant marine have been agreed 
upon under a collective contract, which also provides for establishing 
higher rates of overtime pay, shorter hours, and limitations on hours 
for certain classes of labor not formerly subject to a schedule, according 
to reports from the American consul general at Antwerp.’ Pay will 
be lowered or increased in future according to fluctuations in the cost- 
of-living index. The new agreement was entered into effective July 31, 
1936, between the Union des Armateurs, an employer body, and the 
workers. The new terms will be effective for a period of 1 year and 
will be automatically renewed at the expiration of that time unless 
notice of cancelation is filed before April 1, 1937. This action followed 
a strike lasting approximately 4 weeks. 



















Terms Relating to Seamen 


Wace scales for seamen are on a monthly basis, with separate scales 
for crews on ships employing 21 men or less, or over 21 men, on the 
high seas and for the coastwise trade between Finistere and Copen- 
hagen. These scales are shown in table 1, following. 
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' Reports by John C.wW iley, American consul general, Antwerp, Belgium, dated Nov. 9 and Dec. 5, 1936 
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Monthly Rates of Wages for Belgian Seamen 











| ynde 
{Franc at par=3.39 cents; average exchange rate, October 1936=3.37 cents] ross 
Branch of merchant ¥ arine and 
———— mate 
Occupation High seas mat 
eee Coast ‘ €£ 
tra ng 
| Ships with 21 | Ships with over All 
men or less | 21 men ton 
} 
Pon ents , B vess 
Francs Francs Fra oTOs 
Carpenters___.___- 1, 311 1,311 | _ageen 
Boatswains._.___- paneanen abealgnibadinenn tine’ 1, 272 ' 1,272 | ng” 
Donkeymen.._.. vi Sour Otte 1, 242 1, 242 | uo’ 
Olers........... 1, 206 1,206 | . qr cect 
Firemen. ____- 1, 128 1, 128 | 7 Ty 
, cc ; 1,017 1,017 rev. 
Able-bodied seamen _-- diate 1, 047 1, 047 | . 
Ordinary seamen. -_. ;acgthnds 504 504 | ( 
CS Ee 72 378 378 | 
Chief stewards...............- AP 1, 305 1, 344 |__ ins’ 
ts i 1, 164 1, 242 |. 
Messroom stewards._-_.....--- ~ satis phi 801 837 A() 
Assistant cooks. -_.........._- ae sar Se cian 741 | te 
Assistant stewards---__..- ss Shiels ab — ec aieanel 741 | are 
Cooksmate and cabin boys..--- wa ale we F 
Second cook and bakers... __-. Ba BD “x és 921 | for 
Cook and chief stewards___.____. at a aaa agit aii 4 ndnitdbiiiiinei | 14,23 
ial et ipa aN elle peeddae al pevciesaal 11, 128 





1 According to size of crew. 


The highest wage payments are consistently authorized for car- 
penters, boatswains, donkeymen, oilers, chief cooks, and stewards, 
regardless of whether employed on the high seas or in coastwise trade. 

Under the terms of the agreement these wages will be lowered or 
increased according to changes in the cost of living. The wage levels 
given were established on the basis of a cost-of-living index of 700). 
For every change of 35 points upward or downward, sustained over a 
3-month period, there will be a 5-percent addition to or deduction 
from the rate placed in effect. 

Overtime worked at sea will be compensated for at the following 
rates: 1.55 frances per hour for deck, cabin, and cooks’ boys; 2.50 
francs for ordinary seamen; 4.05 francs for messroom and assistant 
stewards and assistant cooks; 5.65 francs for firemen, trimmers, and 
able-bodied seamen; and 6.25 francs for carpenters, donkeymen, 
oilers, and boatswains. 

Chief stewards and cooks, who formerly worked unlimited hours, 
have been placed on a 10-hour day and 70-hour week schedule, if 
employed on cargo ships. For the coastwise shipping trade tlic 
maximum weekly hours are 60. Passenger ships are exempt from tlic 
restrictions governing hours of such labor. 


Terms Relating to Officers 


Waaes of officers are fixed according to the gross tonnage of the 
vessels on which they ship and on a monthly basis. For chief engineers 
the monthly minimum wage ranges from 2,265 franes on ships o! 
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ynder 1,000 gross tons to 4,005 francs on those of 13,001 to 15,000 


gross tons, sailing on the high seas ; the respective wages of chief mates 


and first assistant engineers are 1,761 to 2,787 francs; and of second 
‘mates and second assistant engineers, 1,530 to 2,094 francs. Fourth 


mates and fourth assistant engineers receive the lowest wage amount- 
ing to 1,158 frances per month. In the coastwise trade, where the gross 


‘tonnage of ships is lower, chief engineers are paid from 1,977 franes on 


vessels of less than 500 gross tons to 2,259 francs on those over 1,000 


gross tons; chief mates receive 1,647 to 1,833 francs; first assistant 
‘engineers, 1,482 to 1,662 francs; and the lowest wage is 1,326 francs for 


second assistant engineers. The wages given are subject to the same 
revision as those of seamen for changes in the cost of living. 
Overtime rates of pay have been increased to 8.15 franes per hour 


instead of 6.50 frances. Allowances for uniforms are 75 rather than 


50 francs per month, and subsistence allowances on coastwise vessels 
are now at the rate of 12.50 frances per day whereas the rate was 


formerly 10 frances. 








HOUSING CONDITIONS 





State Housing Legislation at the End of 1936 


By Marearet H. Scuorenrep, of the BurEav or LaBor Statistics 


OUSING legislation in the States and Territories has bee, 

greatly extended under the impetus of the active participatioy 
of the Federal Government in the program to provide better living 
conditions for families of low income. Prior to enactment of th: 
Reconstruction Finance Act in 1932, providing housing loans, Ney 
York and Puerto Rico were the only jurisdictions making provisions 
for public aid to low-cost projects. Ohio’s limited-dividend corpors. 
tion law was the first to be adopted, in 1932. At the end of 193 
housing-authority laws numbered 25, if those of the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, which are closely identified with this type o! 
legislation, are included ; limited-dividend-corporation legislation was 
provided in 14 jurisdictions; and 2 jurisdictions had special laws that 
may not be classed in either group. Of this total, 10 States had 
housing legislation of more than one kind; thus, in all, 31 different 
jurisdictions had some housing legislation, as follows: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California (2), Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware (2), District of 
Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois (2), Kansas, Kentucky (2), Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts (2), Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey (2), New York (2), North Carolina (2), Ohio (2), Penn- 
sylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina (2), Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The acts designate State and local regulatory bodies and outline 
the requirements that private groups must meet before they may be 
recognized as agencies to acquire, construct, and operate projects, and 
the conditions under which public bodies may be formed and the 
obligations to provide housing assumed by them. Conditions are 
established for raising capital and accepting governmental aid in the 
form of loans or grants. In many instances the laws deal with the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain in condemning property for 


public use, and specifically include tax exemptions on the indebtedness 
of and property held by low-cost building agencies. Where the latter 
subjects are not touched upon in the housing laws it may not consist- 
ently be assumed that these rights are denied, however, since otlic! 


statutes may cover these points. 
386 
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Housing-authority laws provide for the establishment of State or 


Jocal housing authorities. Such authorities are public bodies, having 


no profit motive and often operating on only a partially self-liquidating 


basis. In contrast, limited-dividend corporations that are formed 
under the laws of the respective jurisdictions making such provision 
are usually private bodies and organized to provide housing at a profit. 
The rate of earnings is, however, strictly limited under the terms of 
such legislation. The two special laws have features of one or both 


of these two types but do not fit exactly in either group. In legis- 


lating for low-cost housing agencies the various States and Territories 
‘have sought to establish machinery that would qualify them to 
participate in the loans and grants in aid of housing provided by 
- Congress. 


Housing Authorities 


THE JURISDICTIONS having housing authority laws are Alabama, 


' Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Lousiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
- Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
' Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
_ West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Of this total of 25 the majority (14) provide for establishing housing 


| authorities in special areas only. The basis is usually size of city or 
- town; that is, the population. In Michigan, for example, the restric- 


tion is to cities or incorporated villages in any county having over 


- 500,000 population, thus limiting operations sharply; elsewhere, to 
_ cities of the first or first and second class; in Alabama and Illinois the 
_ population requirement is 50,000; in Louisiana, 20,000; North Caro- 


lina, 15,000; and in Tennessee, 2,000. The remaining 11 jurisdictions 


_ leave the decision, as to where authorities shall be set up, open for 
_ determination on the basis of need. 


Local administration is somewhat more common (13 jurisdictions) 


_ than a combination of local operation with some supervision by a 


central State housing authority (9), but together these two types 


' account for practically all the laws. Only 3 areas (Hawaii, New 
_ Jersey, and Puerto Rico) have centralization of the administrative 
functions in one agency. 


No conclusive statement may be made as to the tax exemption 


' allowed on indebtedness, property, and improvements of housing 
' authorities, as other laws may have application. However, 14 
' jurisdictions provide for tax exemption in one or more respects. 


Exercise of the power of eminent domain is provided for by all 


housing-authority laws. Under 21 laws the procedure follows that 
laid down in existing statutes, and for the remaining jurisdictions 
_ special methods are outlined. Similarly, all laws make it possible 
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for the housing authorities to accept Government aid in the form ¢f 
loans and grants and provide for raising funds through special Issues 
of bonds, notes, debentures, etc. 

Limitations on the duration of operation by the housing authoritie, 
take a number of forms. In a substantial group of laws (8) liquids. 
tion of authorities is subject to approval of the State, either by thy 
State housing authority, the court, or some other specially designate) 
body. Ten jurisdictions make no statement on this point and fiyp 
provide for perpetual succession. 

The general functions of the housing authorities that are being 
created under this new type of legislation are extremely broad. 
While the immediate objective is to take advantage of Governmen 
aid to make housing available at low cost as rapidly as possible, many 
of the laws empower housing authorities to study long-term housing 
needs in their respective jurisdictions, to determine the extent oj 
overcrowding, and to plan the course of future development. 


Limited-Dividend Corporations 


LIMITED-DIVIDEND corporation laws are effective in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia. These laws apply to private companies, except in New 
York where regulations are established for public corporations as well. 
Of the 14 States listed, 13 have so framed their laws that corporations 
may operate anywhere throughout their territory, but in Virginia the 
coverage is only for cities having over 170,000 population according 
to the census of 1930. 

In contrast with the housing-authority laws, administrative super- 
vision of limited-dividend corporations is highly centralized, being 1 
function of State boards of housing especially established for this pur- 
pose or of existing agencies having a relation to housing matters. 
Not only must corporations secure approval from these State bodies 
of projects and financing methods, but it is usual for the rent scales 
to be fixed by the agencies of the State, while local housing authorities 
are often permitted to assume this power. The laws enacted by Illi- 
nois, New Jersey, and New York include maximum rent scales. In 
the two former States the rentals are graduated by size of cities, and 
in New York higher rents are fixed for the populous counties of New 
York City than elsewhere. 

Corporations are empowered to raise funds in all cases. Dividends 
to stockholders are limited to 6 percent per annum in 12 States, to 
6% percent in 1 State, and to 8 percent in 1. In 10 States taxes must 
be taken into account in fixing rents, either as fixed or,maintenance 
charges; 1 specifically denies any tax exemption; and the remaining 3, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York, permit exemptions under 
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certain limited circumstances. (See table following.) In 4 States 


‘no statement is made regarding exercise of the power of eminent 


domain. The remaining 10 recognize the application of the principle 


‘and specify that it shall be exercised under existing laws. Of this 
‘number the New York law provides for condemnation of land to make 
‘way for public but not for private limited-dividend operations. 


The term of corporate existence under the laws is definitely stated 


(20 years in 1 case, 25 years in 4 cases, and 50 years in 1), or liquidation 
js made dependent on approval of the State housing body (9). In 
‘several instances the laws combine these two kinds of provisions. 


Special Laws 


THE LAND-CHEST law of California is framed to make low-cost hous- 


‘ing possible in rural and suburban areas through nonprofit corporations 


under the supervision of the State. Projects are subject to taxation 
and no statement is made in the law as to powers of condemnation 
and duration of terms. 

The Kentucky law designates a central administrative agency to 
accept Federal aid. No details of methods of operation are written 
into the statute, which deals primarily with planning and exercise of 
the power of eminent domain. 


Tabular Analysis of Laws 


Tue following tabular analysis shows in condensed form the major 
provisions of the housing laws that have been reviewed. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Federal Prison Labor Act Upheld by United States 
Supreme Court 


HE United States Supreme Court on January 4, 1937, held con- 
T stitutional the Ashurst-Sumners Act.' (Kentucky Whip & Collar 
(o. v. Illinois Central R. Co., 57 Sup. Ct. 277.) This was the Federal 
prison-labor law (49 Stat. 494) adopted by Congress on July 24, 1935. 

The act makes it unlawful knowingly to transport, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, goods made by convict labor into any State where 
the goods are intended to be received, possessed, sold, or used in viola- 
tion of its laws. The law also provides that packages containing 
convict-made goods must be plainly labeled so as to show the names 
and addresses of the shipper and consignee, the nature of the contents, 
and the name and location of the penal or reformatory institution 
where the goods were produced. 

The case in which the court’s decision, noted above, was rendered 
involved the Kentucky Whip & Collar Co., a firm which manufactured 
horse collars, harness, and strap goods with convict labor and marketed 
its products in several of the States. The company tendered to the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 25 separate shipments of such leather 
goods for transportation in interstate commerce. Ten of these ship- 
ments were consigned to individuals in States whose laws prohibited 
the sale of convict-made goods within their respective borders. Five 
other consignments were to be sent to States which did not prohibit 
the sale of such goods but required that the articles should be plainly 
marked so as to indicate that they were made by prison labor. The 
remaining 10 consignments were to be sent to States whose laws im- 
posed no restriction on the sale or possession of such goods. None 
of the shipments was labeled as required by the Federal act, and in a 
determination to comply with the act the railroad company refused 
to accept the consignments. The manufacturer thereupon brought 
an action for a mandatory injunction to compel the railroad company 
to ship the goods. In the district court the action was dismissed, 
and the circuit court of appeals of that district affirmed the decree. 
The district court had declared the act to be invalid insofar as it pro- 
hibited the transportation of prison-made goods into those States 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (p. 645). 307 
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which proscribed sale or possession, but sustained the provision \\ hic} 
required labeling. Subsequently, the circuit court of appeals sust: ine, 
the act in its entirety. It was contended by the manufacturer of ¢} 
goods that the Congress of the United States was without constity. 
tional authority to prohibit the movement in interstate commerce 0 
useful and harmless articles made by convict labor, and therefore |\q( 
no power to exclude from interstate commerce prison-made eos 
which were not labeled as such. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court was delivered by Mr. Chief Jus. 
tice Hughes. He reviewed the commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution, which conferred upon the Congress “the power to regy- 
late, that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be goy- 
erned.’’ Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, quoting from the case of Gibbons 
v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 196, said that the power to regulate “is complete 
in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent and acknowledges 1 
limitations, other than are prescribed in the Constitution.’ In the 
case of the Federal Prison Labor Act, the Chief Justice said that 
Congress purports to establish a rule governing interstate trans- 
portation which is unquestionably interstate commerce. Pointing 
out that the ‘question is whether this rule goes beyond the authority 
to ‘regulate’,’’ he referred to the argument of the manufacturer and 
said that it necessarily recognizes that in certain circumstances an 
absolute prohibition of interstate transportation is constitutions! 
regulation. Several cases were cited in which the Court had pre- 
viously upheld the power to prohibit interstate transportation o' 
certain articles or commodities. These decisions, the Court suid, 
disclosed the principles deemed to be applicable. It had been man\ 
times said by the United States Supreme Court that in the exercise 
of its control over interstate commerce, “‘the means employed by the 
Congress may have the quality of police regulations.” In the case 
of Brooks v. United States, 267 U.S. 432, the power has been defined 
in broad terms. 

Congress can certainly regulate interstate commerce to the extent of forbidding 
and punishing the use of such commerce as an agency to promote immorality, 
dishonesty or the spread of any evil or harm to the people of other States from t!i 
State of origin. In doing this it is merely exercising the police power for the benetit 
of the public within the field of interstate commerce. 

The Court also referred to a number of other cases in which a 
anticipated evil or harm may proceed from something inherent in the 
subject of transportation. The prohibition may be designed to give 
effect to the policies of Congress in relation to the instrumentalitie: 
of interstate commerce, the Court pointed out, as in the case of com- 
modities owned by an interstate carrier. While the power to regulate 
interstate commerce resides in Congress, which must determine its 
own policy, Congress must nevertheless “shape that policy in the light 
of the fact that the transportation in interstate commerce, if permitted, 
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would aid in the frustration of valid State laws for the protection of 
persons and property.” 

The Court dismissed the contention of the manufacturer that the 
act of Congress is invalid merely because horse collars and harness are 
yseful and harmless articles. The National Motor Vehicle Theft Act 
and the Federal Kidnaping Act were cited. Regarding the former, 
the Court said that motor vehicles in themselves were useful and 
proper subjects of commerce, but their transportation by one who 
knows that they have been stolen is “‘a gross misuse of interstate 
commerce” and hence Congress may properly punish it. The case of 
the Federal Kidnaping Act, the Court said, was a similar example, 
as the object of the act was “‘to aid in the protection of the personal 
liberty of one who has been unlawfully seized or carried away.”’ 
On the same general principle, the Court said: 

The Congress may prevent interstate transportation from being used to bring 
into a State articles the traffic in which the State has constitutional authority to 
forbid, and has forbidden, in its internal commerce. In that view, we sustained 
the acts of Congress designed to prevent the use of interstate transportation to 
hamper the execution of State policy with respect to traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
This was not because intoxicating liquors were not otherwise legitimate articles of 
commerce. On the contrary they were recognized as such “by the usages of the 
commercial world, the laws of Congress and the decisions of courts.” (Leisy v. 
Hardin, 1385 U. 8S. 100, 110; In re Rahrer, 140 U. 8. 545, 556; Louisville & Nashville 
R. Co. v. Cook Brewing Co., 223 U. 8. 70, 82.) It was because intoxicating liquors 
were legitimate subjects of commercial intercourse that the States were powerless 
to interfere with their transportation in interstate commerce. (Bowman v. 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co., 125 U. 8S. 465, 489; Leitsy v. Hardin, supra, pp. 
110, 113; Rhodes v. Iowa, 170 U. 8. 412; Vance v. W. A. Vandercook Co. (No. 1), 
170 U. 8. 488; Louisville & Nashville R. Co. v. Cook Brewing Co., supra.) But 
because of the effects ascribed to the traffic in intoxicating liquors, the States in 
the exercise of their police power in relation to their internal commerce could 
restrict or interdict that traffic without violating the Federal Constitution. 
(Foster v. Kansas, 112 U. 8. 201, 206; Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U.S. 623, 657-659.) 
To aid the States in securing the full protection they desired, Congress arouget 
into play its power to regulate interstate commerce. 


The Court referred to the Wilson Act, under which intoxicating 
liquors transported into any State were subjected upon arrival to the 
operation of State laws to the same extent as though they had been 
produced within the State, although still in the original packages. 
This act was upheld in the case of In re Rahrer, 140 U.S. 545. The 
Court pointed out that the statute did not apply until the transporta- 
tion was completed by actual delivery to the consignee. Subsequent 
acts of Congress strenghtening this law were also specifically mentioned 
in which the constitutional validity of the act was upheld as a regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. The Court then referred to a decision 
in a child-labor case (Hammer v. Dagenhart 247 U. S. 251), in which it 
was shown that this decision neither contravened nor limited the 
principle of the decisions in the liquor cases. It was also shown that 
the course of congressional legislation with respect to prison-made 
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goods has followed closely the precedents as to legislation in the eas 
of intoxicating liquors. In the case of prison-made goods Convreg 
had previously provided that such goods transported into any State 
should be subject upon arrival, whether in the original packages 9, 
otherwise, to the operation of State laws as if the goods were prod \:ee( 
within the State. This law known as the Hawes-Cooper Act,’ wa; 
passed by Congress on January 19, 1929, and became effective ; 
years later. It was upheld by the United States Supreme Court jy 
the case of Whitfield v. Ohio, 297 U.S. 43123 

The Ashurst-Sumners Act, which supplemented the original Feder,| 
prison-labor law, the Court stated, had substantially the same provi. 
sions as another Federal act affecting the shipments of intoxicating 
liquors. It was pointed out by the Court that while the subject o; 
the prohibited traffic was different, as well as the effects, ‘the under- 
lying principle is the same.’”’ Where the subject of commerce is on 
as to which the power of the State may constitutionally be exerted by 
restriction or prohibition in order to prevent harmful consequences, 
“the Congress may, if it sees fit, put forth its power to regulate 
interstate commerce so as to prevent that commerce from being used 
to impede the carrying out of the State policy.”” Continuing, tl 
Court said: 

In the congressional action there is nothing arbitrary or capricious bringing tl 
statute into collision with the requirements of due process of law. The Congr 
in exercising the power confided to it by the Constitution is as free as the State: 
to recognize the fundamental interests of free labor. Nor has the Congress 
attempted to delegate its authority to the States. The Congress has not soug 
to exercise a power not granted or to usurp the police powers of the States. It ha: 
not acted on any assumption of a power enlarged by virtue of State action. Thx 
Congress has exercised its plenary power which is subject to no limitation othe: 
than that which is found in the Constitution itself. The Congress has formulated 
its own policy and established its own rule. The fact that it has adopted its rul 


in order to aid the enforcement of valid State laws affords no ground for consti- 
. tutional objection. 


Mr. Chief Justice Hughes held that since Congress could prohibit 
the interstate transportation of convict-made goods as provided in 
section 1 of the act, it could require packages containing convict-made 
goods to be labeled as required by section 2. 

It was stated that the requirement of a label disclosing the nature 
of the contents, the name and location of the penal institution where 
the goods were produced, and the names and addresses of shippers and 
consignees, was manifestly reasonable and appropriate for the carrying 
out of the prohibition. 

In concluding the opinion, the Court incidentally pointed out that 
the fact that the labeling was required in all shipments of prison-made 





2 See Monthly Labor Review for March 1929 (p. 126). 
3 Idem, April 1936 (p. 998). 
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goods, regardless of the law of the State of destination, does not 
NoTece invalidate the provision, since the scope of the act “could reasonably 
State MEE be deemed to be necessary to accomplish the legitimate purpose of 
the act.”’ 


© Case 


CS Op 
CLULC EY 
" ‘ Decision of the United States Supreme Court on 
ive 5 Oregon Criminal Syndicalism Law 
ir 
rt in HE United States Supreme Court on January 4, 1937, declared 
den that the Oregon criminal syndicalism law was unconstitutional 
went, as applied to a person whose offense was that he assisted in the conduct 
ties of a meeting called under the auspices of the Communist Party of the 
act of State, an organization advocating ‘criminal syndicalism”’, as that 
nder. term was defined by the Oregon law. (De Jonge v. State of Oregon, 57 
5 One Sup. Ct. 255.) The Court ruled that the lower court went too far in 
ed br convicting one Dirk De Jonge for merely presiding at a meeting. 
sianae The Oregon act defined criminal syndicalism as ‘the doctrine 
ales, which advocates crime, physical violence, sabotage or any unlawful 
used acts or methods as a means of accomplishing or effecting industrial or 
the political change or revolution.’”? The act also described certain acts 
as coming within the purview of the law, such as the teaching of 
criminal syndicalism, the printing or distribution of books or pam- 
ste phlets or other material advocating that doctrine, the organization 
ies of a society or assemblage which advocates it, and the presiding at or 
gress assisting in the conduct of a meeting of such an organization. The 
prohibited acts were made felonies, punishable by imprisonment for 
not less than 1 year and not more than 10 years, or by a fine of not 
- more than $1,000, or both. 
‘lated On July 27, 1934, a public meeting of the Communist Party, was 
s rul held in the city of Portland, Oreg. At this meeting there was an 
onsti- attendance estimated at from 150 to 300 persons; of this number it 
was estimated that 10 to 15 percent were members of the party, 
hibit although no questions were asked as to such relationship. The pur- 
din pose of the meeting, as advertised, was to protest against illegal raids 
nade on workers’ halls and homes and against the shooting of striking 
longshoremen by Portland police. It was stated by the chairman 
ture that the meeting was called by the Communist Party. De Jonge was 
here the second speaker on the program. In the course of his talk, he pro- 
and tested against the conditions in the Multnomah County jail and the 
ying action of the city police in the maritime strike. He also discussed the 
reason for the raids on the Communist headquarters, and stated what 
that he believed were the reasons for such attacks. 
ade The Oregon Supreme Court found De Jonge guilty as charged in 
the indictment and sentenced him to imprisonment for 7 years. 


From this decision appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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In defense of De Jonge, it was contended that the meeting \.\s , 
public one and orderly, and held for a lawful purpose. It was fur: hey 
contended that, although the meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Communist Party, neither criminal syndicalism nor any unlavwfy 
conduct was taught or advocated at the meeting, either by De Jonep 
or by any of the other speakers. The counsel for the accused moved 
for a directed verdict of acquittal, contending that the Oregon statute. 
as applied to him, for merely assisting at a meeting called by the 
Communist Party at which nothing unlawful was done or advocated. 
violated the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Extracts from the literature of the Communist Party were presented 
to show its advocacy of criminal syndicalism. The Attorney General 
for the State of Oregon, in arguing the case, admitted that the literg- 
ture distributed in the meeting was not of an inflammatory kind and 
that these extracts were taken from Communist literature found 
elsewhere. 

The Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 
stated in its decision that the Court was concerned with only one of 
the offenses described in the Oregon act and with the validity of the 
act in its particular application.! 

The Court outlined the indictment charging De Jonge with violation 
of the law and quoted in brief the ruling of the lower court. It pointed 
out that the outline of the facts did not disclose any activity by the 
accused as a basis for his prosecution, other than his participation in 
the meeting. 

Continuing, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes said that ““We must take the 
indictment as thus construed. Conviction upon a charge not made 
would be sheer denial of due process.”” While it appeared, he said, 
that “defendant was a member of the Communist Party, he was not 
indicted for participating in its organization, or for joining it, or for 
soliciting members or for distributing its literature.”” He pointed out 
that the accused “was not charged with teaching or advocating 
criminal syndicalism or sabotage or any unlawful acts, either at the 
meeting or elsewhere.”’ He was accordingly ‘“‘deprived of the benefit 
of evidence as to the orderly and lawful conduct of the meeting and 
that it was not called or used for the advocacy of criminal syndicalism 
or sabotage or any unlawful action.” ‘‘While defendant was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, that membership was not necessary to 
conviction on such a charge,’’ and the Court pointed out in this regard 
how dangerous it would be to apply the act in such a case, as “a like 
fate might have attended any speaker, although not a member who 
‘assisted in the conduct’ of the meeting.”’ 





1 See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 370 (pp. 107-109) for other States with similar laws. 
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The States are entitled ‘‘to protect themselves from the abuse of the 
privileges of our institutions through an attempted substitution of 
iorce and violence in the place of peaceful political action in order to 
fect revolutionary changes in government’”’ but the Court said, ‘‘none 
of our decisions go to the length of sustaining such a curtailment of the 
ight of free speech and assembly as the Oregon statute demands in its 
present application.”’ Other decisions of the United States Supreme 
(Court were quoted and it was pointed out that “freedom of speech and 
of the press are fundamental rights which are safeguarded by the due- 
process Clause of the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Consti- 
nition,” and that “the right of peaceable assembly is a right cognate 
io those of free speech and free press and is equally fundamental.” 
The case of United States v. Cruikshank (92 U.S. 542, 552) was cited 
by the Court, in which it was said “The very idea of a government, 
republican in form, implies a right on the part of its citizens to meet 
peaceably for consultation in respect to public affairs and to petition 


fora redress of grievances.” 
As applicable to the case under consideration the Court continued: 


The first amendment of the Federal Constitution expressly guarantees that 
right against abridgment by Congress. But explicit mention there does not 
argue exclusion elsewhere. For the right is one that cannot be denied without 
violating those fundamental principles of liberty and justice which lie at the base 
of all civil and political institutions—principles which the fourteenth amendment 
embodies in the general terms of its due-process clause. (Herbert v. Louisiana, 
272 U. S. 312, 316; Powell v. Alabama, 287 U.S. 45, 67; Grosjean v. American 
Press Co., supra. [297 U. 8. 233, 243, 244.]) 

These rights may be abused by using speech or press or assembly in order to 
incite to violence and crime. The people through their legislatures may protect 
themselves against that abuse. But the legislative intervention can find consti- 
tutional justification only by dealing with the abuse. The rights themselves 
must not be curtailed. The greater the importance of safeguarding the com- 
munity from incitements to the overthrow of our institutions by force and vio- 
lence, the more imperative is the need to preserve inviolate the constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press and free assembly in order to maintain the oppor- 
tunity for free political discussion, to the end that government may be responsive 
to the will of the people and that changes, if desired, may be obtained by peaceful 
means. Therein lies the security of the Republic, the very foundation of consti- 
tutional government. 

It follows from these considerations that consistently with the Federal Consti- 
tution, peaceable assembly for lawful discussion cannot be made a crime. The 
holding of meetings for peaceable political action cannot be proscribed. Those 
who assist in the conduct of such meetings cannot be branded as criminals on 
that score. The question, if the rights of free speech and peaceable assembly are 
to be preserved, is not as to the auspices under which the meeting is held but as 
to its purpose; not as to the relations of the speakers, but whether their utterances 
transcend the bounds of the freedom of speech which the Constitution protects. 
If the persons assembling have committed crimes elsewhere, if they have formed 
or are engaged in a conspiracy against the public peace and order, they may be 
prosecuted for their conspiracy or other violation of valid laws. But it is a 
different matter when the State, instead of prosecuting them for such offenses, 
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seizes upon mere participation in a peaceable assembly and a lawful public dic. 
cussion as the basis for a criminal charge. 

In conclusion, the Court stated that it was not called upon to 
review the findings of the State court as to the objectives of the 
Communist Party. ‘“‘Notwithstanding those objectives, the defen«day; 
still enjoyed his personal right of free speech and to take part in , 
peaceable assembly having a lawful purpose, although called by tha; 
party. The defendant was none the less entitled to discuss the public 
issues of the day and thus in a lawful manner, without incitement to 
violence or crime, to seek redress of alleged grievances. That was 0 
the essence of his guaranteed personal liberty.’’ 

It was therefore held by the Court that the Oregon statute gs 
applied to the particular charge as defined by the State court was 
repugnant to the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment. 
and the judgment of conviction decreed by the lower court was 
therefore ordered reversed. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Trend of Strikes 


HE downward trend in number of strikes which had been notice- 
be in October and November 1936 continued into December. 
The number of strikes which began in the month was approximately 
\3 percent lower than in November and 22 percent lower than in 
October. The number of workers involved in the strikes beginning in 
December was about equal to the number in November strikes but 
about one-fourth less than in the strikes which began in October. 
In the total number of strikes in progress during December, however, 
there were more workers involved than in either of the two previous 
months and, in fact, more than in any other month of 1936. There 
were also more man-days of idleness because of strikes in December 
that in any previous month of the year. This was due largely to a 
few large strikes which continued into December from preceding 
months, the largest being the maritime strike on the Pacific coast 
which was in progress during the entire month. 

Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to December 1936 ! 
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weneeee: gaan cee wee 
stam | seate te ‘Ineff | Begi | I res 
_—s | tinue egin- |In prog-) \Ine ect| egin- n prog- | during 
Year and month | from |ningin| ress Ended | aiend! ningin |_ ress montn 
preced- | month | during aati of | month | during | or year 
ing | or year | month | month | or year month | 
month: | 
1935 | | | | 
as se we ME Bice = [eee ji, 117, 213 |----------|15, 456, 337 
LN 73| 140 213 130} 83 | 81,194 | 92,630 | 720,778 
RES 83 | 149 232 130} 102 64,238 | 96, 533 834, 498 
shai 102 75 277 163 | 114 53, O89 | 98, 457 966, 980 
(pril ihe cetiosaupeestentalined’ 114; 180 294 161 | 133 | 67,857 | 124,174 | 1,178,851 
ee ee? eee ee 307} 177] 130] 102,491 | 151,163 | 1,697,848 
SE. IS 130} 189| 319} 186| 133 | 48,917 | 129,784 | 1,311,278 
OEE OT eee 133 | = 184 | 317 | 179 | 138. | 70,046 | 141, 829 | 1, 297, 730 
ES we 239 | 377 228 | 149 | 74,313 | 150, 835 | 1, 191, 663 
~ "2S. aaa | 149] 162} 3811] 169] 142 | 453,820} 514,427 | 3, 027, 040 
ORIN a awa) | 142] 190 332] 200 | 132| 48,223 | 133,742 | 1,562, 908 
|. areas 132 | 142 274 154 | 120 | 38,279 100, 732 | 1,003, 852 
Di tobi inrteccincimdiininens | 120 | 90 210 126 | 84 14, 746 61,782 | 660, 911 
1936 | | 
le esl 84) 165 249 148 | 101 | 31,862 58,609 | 632,811 
. iii ann ns | =. 101 | 148 249 130 | 119 | 63,056 89,691 | 747,963 
i aR AR | 19{ 182] 301 174 127 | 75,170| 122,103 | 1,330, 425 
i a TS - 5 i | 307 177 | 130 | 65, 184 | 95, 270 697, 148 
_ Je CE 130 195 | 325 213 | 112 72,357 | 122,396 | 1,012,027 
2 eel BE 175 287 | 153] 134 61,428 | 131,129 | 1,308, 037 
i ee i 158 | 292 183 | 109 | 37,154 | 122,148 | 1,070, 173 
_ “Re Sa 219} 328; 203) 125 67, 080 114, 272 857, 159 
i as 125 218; 343 211; 132| 61,610 | 123,275 998, 113 
ORR... Lidisiha decid 132| 175 307 199 | 108 | 96,608 | 142, 252 | 1, 037, 986 
I lus | loo zo lan 120 | 72,000 | 155,000 | 2,025,000 
Dessmibee...................1 190 137 257 143 | 114! 72'000| 196,000 | 2, 260, 000 











' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in the 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daily papers, labor 
papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written to representa- 
lives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authenticinformation. Since answers to some of these 
etters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This is particularly 


true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary estimates. 
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A comparison of figures for December 1936 with December a. o,, 
ago shows an increase in 1936 of 50 percent in number of strix 
nearly 400 percent in number of workers involved, and about 24) 
percent in man-days of idleness. 

These estimates for December 1936 are based on the preliminary 
information available at the time this report went to press. A) 
analysis of strikes in December, based on detailed and verified iy {oy- 
mation, will appear in the April issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Analysis of Strikes in October 1936 


HE following analysis is based on 175 strikes! which began jy 

October 1936 and the 132 strikes which continued into October 
from preceding months, making a total of 307 strikes in progres 
during the month. More than 142,000 workers were involved 
these strikes and they caused more than a million man-days of idleness 
for the strikers during the month. 

The industry groups affected by the greatest number of new strikes 
were textiles with 34, transportation with 19, trade with 17, lumber 
and allied products with 11, and building and construction with 
The largest number of workers involved in any one industry group 
was in the transportation industries where more than 40,000 workers 
were involved. The maritime strike on the Pacific coast, which 
started on October 30, accounts for most of these workers. The 
textile industries experienced the greatest number of man-days 0! 
idleness (over 336,000). The next largest were machinery manufac- 
turing (96,000), transportation (94,000), mining (92,000), and stone, 
clay, and glass products (71,000). The latter was due principally to 
the strike at the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. which began October 24 


Table 1 -—Strikes in n October 1936, by Industry — 








Beginning in | In progress 
October ‘during October 
Industry ite fy RSQ SIR ee spe wee id! 
-- Workers) Num- Workers) durin: 
involved| ber jinvolved) October 
All industries : ve f 96,608 | 307 | 142,252 |1, 037.9 
Iron and steel and their products, not inctading machinery <aei- wl & 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills... --- l 477 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures ; ( 2 | 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings 1 
3 


Tools (not including _— tools, machine tools, “files and | 
-stang (hand tools) -- Pe Acastes sated oianet 
ee 


Machinery, not inchadine Seunenestation equipment 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. . 
Foundry and machine-shop products- area 
pt ang riters and parts 


n_ 


— 
= 
— 


. 179 
2, 100 
680 | 
274 
7, 000 
125 


2, 635 


_ 
oor Ne Nee 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles, bodies and parts 1, 768 | 
Shipbuilding 867 | 


1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding ‘:! 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in October 1936, by Industry—Continued 



































PASS, Beginning in | In progress : 
b 240) October iduring October — 
- Industry — idle 
Num-| Workers Num-| Workers; during 
| ber involved) ber |involved| October 
inary —_—_——- ne — ay en es 
: Nonferrous metals and their products-__.........--.- ee 1, 787 2 1, 787 12, 630 
An Brass, bronze, and copper products 1, 575 1 1, 575 9, 450 
infor Stamped and enameled ware 212 1 212 3, 180 
; Lumber and allied products 1, 583 21 4, 670 40, 184 
view Furniture... ----. igktintes iohseeed mnigiandivndlh rndennnsihbinen 14| 2,491] 30,316 
Millwork and planing. ..................... 1 36 220 
Sawmills and logging camps.-__............-.-..-.--- 2 | 600 1, 600 
ORDO s cect crew anwcededsscensssss. ; 562 4 1, 543 8, 048 
stone, clay, and glass products 12 8, 872 70, 683 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.-_._--- de weahaeanad 3 657 11, 814 
7, 032 5 | 7,739 52, 934 
125 1 | 125 2, 125 
an in 351 3 | 351 3, 810 
toher Textiles and their products 12, 377 75 | 27,774 | 336, 504 
eT Fabrics: 
ore ee oe eee es ee 1 268 268 
STess Cotton goods.......__.- ap IED RARE cate esa path otf, 2 3| 4,163] 60,122 
dj Cotton small wares_-_----- 7 1 27 486 
“GID Dyeing and finishing textiles... __- 4| 4,185] 47,520 
— Silk and rayon goods. _._..............--- 8 1, 385 17, 514 
CNESS Woolen and worsted goods. -____-- 5| 3,337] 24.031 
: 7 658 6, 740 
Wearing apparel: 
tril ' COE Wc. anne scicihcsasecnns 5 1, 026 5, 888 
VCS Clothing, women’s. ..............._-- 14/ 1,117 16, 077 
mber Ny ee ee eee 5| 1,865 2, 803 
re] Shirts and collars____-- 1 | 400 8, 800 
} 1] Hosiery 11 6, 781 100, 882 
, Knitgoods............_- ; 6| 1,539] 27,778 
rroup Other. ...---------- oe -- . 4} 1,023] 17,595 
: Leather and its manufactures......................-........---- 9 1, 388 22, 708 
rkers 6 2, 759 
. Other leather goods................---- 3 
vhich Food and kindred products... ...______- 10 
The Ee Seer ] 
Beverages 2 
vs of Canning and preserving 2 
; Flour and grain mills_---- —— 1 
ufae- Slaughtering and meat packing 4 
9 
stone, CPV 2% a: SAO TS 2 
lly to Paper and printing..............-- et ae , 6 | 
. Boxes, paper coneeen . 4 
op 94 Printing and publishing: Newspapers and periodicals - -_- : 
Chemicals and allied products. 4 
ate ES, See Se , 1 
Paint and varnishes 1 
Bion, Petroleum refining 2 
days Rubber products . 6 
idle Rubber tires and inner tubes. __.........................--- 3 
during Other rubber goods 3 
Uctober Miseellaneous manufacturing 14 
a Furriers and fur factories_. _. 2 
O94. 9 i” yar 12 
50, OS Extraction of minerals - 9 
We ND . ..  n nennnonstnbnece adi 5 
8, 4 Coal mining, bituminous 3 
oa Metalliferous mining 1 
Transportation and communication 24 
: Water transportation 13 
6 347 Motor transportation 9 
pe Steam railroad 1 
0. BAW) 1 
}, 676 22 
1, 510 7 
AL 15 
2, 525 Domestic and personal service 22 
16, 732 Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 9 
15, 597 Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors.............._-_-- 2 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 2 
ible Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
or pecite industry) : 
eR FT a 
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Table 1. —Strikes: in October 1936, by anes oenned 


Beginning in In progres 


October during Octobs 
Industry a sae 
|Num-| Workers |Num- Worker 
| ber involved| ber |involv: 
ON tinal AAS ewiiiehntbeciniin incmandscdnmedboctuatckanes (PERE 1 | 12 
ea re ae a SESE Se ] 19 
| 
Building and construction___- ‘ ans : i 786 20 1, 44¢ 
Buildings, exclusive of P. t ‘ . = 5 | 512 9 634 f 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. | 
buildings) _- ©. Fee ; eee eee ae 6 | 274 11 8 
| 
ee —_ NLD BET 2 420 | 3 3, 42 14° 
RET AY, =i EEE RCTs arene i 1] 3,00 4() ty 
J. a es - e ee Se 2 | 420 | 2 421 { 
Relief work and W. P. A___- ee | 5 | 2, 669 | 6 2.7 - 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__..__..__-.-- , secdubel 5 243 | 5 24 








Almost half of the seaside eiehoah in all strikes beginning jy 
October were in interstate strikes. The Pacific coast maritinp 
strike extended into practically all ports in California, Oregon, and 


Washington, and the strike against the Pittsburgh Plate ( Glass (‘o. 





extended to the company’s 


ginia, and Oklahoma. 


plants in Pennsylvania, 
The ~ sr Rand strike 


Ohio, 


West Vir. 


at the company’s 


plants in New York, Ohio, and Connecticut was the largest of the 


interstate strikes which 


months. 


continued into 


October 


from preceding 


Over half of the strikes which began during the month were in the 


four States of 


New York, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, and California 


table 2). 
Table 2.—Strikes in October 1936, by States 
Beginning in In progress during 
October October 
State . _ —— 
Num- Workers Num- | W euieers 
ber involved ber | | involve d 
> RES RR et aS ee 175 06, 608 307 142, 252 
ATE Reet SN SL ERE SS ene Seon SEEt eee l 36 
iia inasnpresvanice dooiiands aapanamasienarines 15 2, 937 26 | 7,717 
ES AES peak 1 | 100 1 | 100 
Connecticut _- BD a PD ot ran 4 222 | 6 321 
District of Columbia. -...---.---- ete Pee ee 1 | 8 
Sih dhe din« = qnvascnplbiclia denincacquesunannnee l 50 | 1 | 50 
ES RS Sa eS Cee ee ee eee ere 2 | 623 | 2 | 623 
Illinois - ~~ .___- Ran an See oe oe 6 | 432 | 10 | 1, 552 
ON Salat ST ES i ae ae eS : 4 | 530 6 | 650 
ES EE Se eee toler t ty aie 1 | 12 | 3 | 508 
SE Si TED i AI 5 he l 30 1 | 30 
TRE Eee ia Diecanderdine ak Moelbsadasbescsemmelal 1 | 300 
ESE SERS GE «ES a SEE CE ee 3 304 | 5 | 352 
0 ee a . 9 | 3, 486 | 13 | 5, 721 
Michigan---.-__--_-- eee es LE Oe ene nee 2 | 106 | 4 | 841 
ES See ene ee a ee ae l 102 6 1, 862 
ke RGR in PRR, St we, AEE SF ape ORS eaten 85 SR ] 14 1 | 14 
bl RE Ee ea Be eee set 4 2 | 82 2 | 82 
5 EES Pe ee Ree Rene. Ce ae hey 10 2, 438 19 6, 958 
EE SS SS SPS Seer eee 36 11, 525 60 17, 739 
ee neck em anncinainesedrasebnhdinee a 18 | 9, 484 27 11, 569 
Rc cbkincnncatetcahiinomipuedcnencasananneneee 5 | 376 10 1, 326 
ee ee ee eee ‘2 9, 315 57 16, 897 
CS SEE CIS OF le a Sa St ee eee 2 | 997 4 | 1, 595 
AEE APT CREE, TT J---------- 4 | 891 
CO ee ee eee aa 1 | 550 
a 2 | 53 2 "53 
es eal) AMBTE 5 <0 ES SE TS | 1 3, 000 1 3, 000 
is inc as cn de ligtisdasiccotineephci peda pataienintomaneiennioe 8 1, 540 13 3, 166 
pag ae are 2 362 3 762 
Fn nttntiindins antiipdeibiminnethainedbnmemenunuwe 7 4, 347 7 4, 347 | 
il PR Si SA CE POLE ET ER ES 4 44, 141 9 52, 632 | 
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In table 3 the strikes beginning in October in each industry group 
are classified according to the number of workers involved. The 
majority of the strikes were small—over 55 percent of them involving 
jess than 100 workers COct ARONEN the average number of workers 
involved in the 175 strikes was 552. The only two strikes involving 
more than 5,000 workers were the maritime and glass strikes referred 
to above. 


Table 3.—-Strikes Beginning in October 1936, Classified by Number of Workers 
Involved 


Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 


Industrial group Total » | 100 
| 
| 


pares ss 
sana! | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 it 
under = on | and | and | and | — 
20 |under under| under | under | under over 
100 500 | 1,000 5,000 | 10,000 | 








\]] industries wits 175 75 31 1+ 66 |_§ 54 | 
Manufacturing 


iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ing machinery 

Machinery, not ans tre ansportat ation 
equipment - - , 4 ; dealt 
Trans sportation ‘equipment_- sities 

Nonferrous metals and their products.______. -| 

Lumber and allied products an 

Stone, clay, and glass products. -_.......____-_| 

Textiles and their products______--- 

Leather manufactures - - de’, 

Food and kindred —" A ee 

lobacco manufactures -- 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products.- 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufactures_-_-__......--..---- 





Nonmanufacturing 











Extraction of minerals........................ 
Transportation and communication - 

Trade 

Domestic and personal service_- ee 
Building and construction._............------ 
Agriculture, etc_ - bs PERE sh 
Relief work and W. P. 2 

Other iaetesturine industries_- 

















In 51 percent of the strikes beginning in October, including 69 per- 
cent of the total number of workers involved, the major issues were 
union organization matters, although questions of wages and hours 
were also present in some of them. In 33 percent of the strikes, in- 
cluding only 21 percent of the workers, the major issues were wages 
and hours. The large proportion of workers in the union organiza- 
tion classification is accounted for to a large extent by the West Coast 
maritime strike. 

In the strikes classified in table 4 under “other”? the major issues 
were for the most part specific grievances over working conditions, 
supervision, etc., which cannot properly be included in the other 
classifications. 
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Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes eas. in October 193 











Major issues 





Union organization 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
tee Ee wages, and hours 
Closed shop 
Violation of agreement 
Discrimination 


Miscellaneous 


Jurisdiction 


ee a Re ee Ae Ne RI 


NEE SR a aaa Se 

















Strikes Workers inyolyeq 
r Percent of I F 
Number total Number | It of 
if wil 
175 100.0 | _ 96, 608 | 0.0 
~ g7| 326/270) a 
36 20. 6 11, 268 | 1! f 
7 4.0 1, 725 T 
13 7.4 7, 323 | 
1 .6 394 r 
90 51.4 66, 898 
14 8.0 1, 292 | 
19 10.9 8, 99S , 
37 21.1 | 48, 067 19 4 
7 4.0 2, 302 { 
4 2.3 | 3, 201 
9 5.1 | 3, 038 
28 | 16.0 9, 000 
4 2.3 754 | 
2 1.1 | 68 | 
21 12.0 7, 178 7.4 
1 6 | 1, 000 | 








Of the 307 strikes in progress in October, 199 were terminated 


during the month. 


than one-half month after they began. 


These strikes are classified in table 5 according 
to industry group and duration. 


About 37 percent of them lasted 
less than a week and another 21 percent were terminated in les 


199 strikes was approximately 17 calendar days. 








a 
| 


Table 5.—Duration of Strikes wang | in October 1936 


The average duration of the 


Number of strikes with duration of 








1 week 
Industrial group Total | Less | and |'2,884) land | 2and 
than1! less less | less less | month 
week |than 14| than! than 2 | than 3 or 
: month month) months months, more 
‘a 
RSE, Rs Se Sea eee 199 73 42 33 35 11 
Manufacturing — 
Iron and steel and their products, not including | 
I oe ani nc Lctan och Sebenn cate keense 8 1 i, PU aE 1 1 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- | 
eee BRUM hata Sie 1s ipeeiete ge Oe 4 30 1 1| oF... 
Transportation equipment_______............--.- s 4 (beer | Bae 
Nonferrous metals and their products__.....___-- BOE uk ae _y ee | Set SRS 
Lumber and allied products................_.._-- 15 2 5 3 3 ] 
Stone, clay, and glass products___..........-__.-- & 2 1 4 pee BAS 1 
Textiles and their products........_..........-..- 48 14 s 10 | 10 4 
Leather and its manufactures___.__..._.___..___- 4 1 2 1 ot OL ee 
Food and kindred products._............--..__-- a ee 1 2 
Tobacco SEES =o aScocscnnconcesesécccece OP, cobb Mickashd D Wdednaatinntes- 
SS a ae 2 | eae TT ee? Se 
Chemicals and allied products.................... 3 1 B  Ctaetede oe 
ae 5 * Fee ose 5 Sea 
Miscellaneous manufactures_..................__. 9 1 4 2 | Sie 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Extraction of minerals............................ 4 1 2 ) ae a g 
tation and communication._.____._____- 19 15 2 1 | ee 
ESE Sa ae a eee Te 14 9 1 2 | Ea 
Domestic and personal service____........._..___. 14 gaia Cae 4 1 | 
os and ~qeeneeeen 028 SORE aS 15 4 5 3 2 oi. 
EES SER i aa 1 ) i ees? 8! OP ee 
Relief work ond 8 ea ae 5 4 yee ae eee ine 
ther Siaunnentestariog industries............-- 4 2 1 SERS. See | . 
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Employers and representatives of organized workers negotiated 
the settlements of 92 (46 percent) of the strikes which ended in 
detober. These 92 strikes included approximately half of the total 
junber of workers involved in the 199 strikes which were terminated 
juring the month. In 31 percent of the strikes, including 33 percent 
of the workers, Government conciliators or labor boards assisted 
the disputing parties in working out settlements. 

As shown in table 6, there were 35 strikes brought to a close in 
(Qctober without any formal settlements. These strikes were termi- 
sated When the employees went back to work without settlements 
or when they lost their jobs through the employers hiring new 
yorkers to replace them or going out of business. 


Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in 
October 1936 





Strikes Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— | 


Percent of 
total 


Number Number | Percent of 





eq 
Dil aiiadkasones - 1Y¢ 100.0 | 58, 936. 














Employers and workers directly_-___- 2.0 232 
Employers and representatives of organized workers. | w.2 | 
' 





lirectly - 
ernment conciliators or labor boards........-.------ 
Private conciliators or arbitrators_-_-_- 
lerminated without formal settlement 
Not reported 


28, 596 | 
19, 406 
1, 227 
9,195 | 
280 | 


or Dents tb 





Approximately half of the 199 strikes ending in October, including 
39 percent of the total number of workers involved, resulted in sub- 
stantial gains to the workers; that is, the workers obtained substan- 
tially all that was demanded. About 21 percent of the strikes, in- 
cluding 35 percent of the workers, were compromised, and 26 percent 
of the strikes, including 17 percent of the workers, resulted in little 
or no gains for the workers. This information is given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes mars in October 1936 








Results | 7 t n " 
ercent o . ercent o 
| Number | total Number total 
| 


Strikes tee Workers involved 


| 





ee ee ot are ‘ ( 100. 0 | 58, 936 100.0 


Substantial gains to workers. - Pyteapdown! s:aigies 97 | 48.8 | 23, 161 
Partial gains or compromises... ...............--...-- ‘ 21.1 | 20, 819 
Little or no gains to workers 5. 9, 745 
Jurisdictional or rival union settlements : : 792 
Indeterminate__. 2. 4,019 
Not reported . 400 
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In strikes in which the major issues were wages and hours, : oy; 
50 percent resulted in substantial gains to workers, about 25 percen; 
resulted in compromise, and in about 25 percent the workers gaine, 
little or nothing. Strikes in which the major issues were matters 
pertaining to union organization but in which wages and hours wer 
also sometimes involved, 56 percent resulted in substantial gains {, 
workers, 17 percent in compromise, and 26 percent brought little 9 
no results to workers. 

According to the number of workers involved, however, a greatey 
proportion of the larger strikes over union recognition matters resulted 
in successful arrangements to workers than those over wages and 
hours. There was more of a tendency for the larger wage and hour 
strikes to result in compromise settlements. Thus, in the wage and 
hour strikes 28 percent of the workers won their demands, 61 percent 
compromised, and 11 percent lost. In the strikes over union organi- 
zation matters 60 percent of the workers won their demands, |) 
percent compromised, and 21 percent lost. (See table 8.) 


Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in October 1936, in Relation to Major Issues 


















































Involved 
Strikes resulting in— 
| Juris- | 
, Sub- | Partial! Little | dic- 
Major issues Total | tantial gains | or no | = | In- Not 
gains |orcom-! gains eee | deter- re- 
wi. pro- ' union | minate porte 
rkers|; mises | workers settle- 
ments 
Number of strikes 
a | 
(eben ni lle Tat bet ee OR eer ag 
WT nn ccccccesascesenccake iaownee 68 | 34 18 gabe | ail 
I 6 inti, ankiticntbineititiadadiihe 42 | 19 12 OF ge | a 
Wage decrease. ..........-........ sibstdiosl 12 5 3 (oe nen 
Wage increase, hour decrease___.........-- 12 s 3 | ae. Se 
Wage decrease, hour increase._._....._..-- 1 iy See) Es: SE ot 
a Rt 1 | as Sef eed 
NNN nc ceecencatenncEnenaen 98 55 17 ad 
PR chicnatitachnbidaencasnsnccwines 17 re Sees = 
Recognition and wages___................- 24 14 6 |, ees . 
Recognition, wages, and hours__....___--- 38 28 7 _ | ee? eee 
Ot) Sh Seo dccabanmescases 9 6 2 |) Se a 
Violation of agreement. -...............-... 3 2 fe Rae ee ee P 
EE a ee 7 3 1 (ES! a 
EE EE Se 33 8 7 9 3 4 2 
te ds scaedudbchacentinstébinnss 3 |. Di Sancctccdass sxtbckbececcew: 2 
Dh up ceeenahneeenibon es i opal akbinelnaaiebel | Te Fs 
Tl onncncninenihebhenas takes 24 7 7 y Sarees 2 | 
TE to cn -odebabnsbbabuobennitnaes | See eee | a ee | 2 
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Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in October 1936, in Relation to Major Issues 
_Involved—Continued 

















Strikes resulting in— 








Juris- 
Major issues Total Sub- | Partial; Little Pet 
|Stantial gains | or no on In- 

| gains | orcom-| gains rival deter- 
to pro- to minate 


: union 
workers! mises | workers 
ork es | workers) settle- 


| ments 














Number of workers involved 





Oe LE a ae a 58,936 | 23,161 | 20,819 | 9,745 








Wages and hours | 21,601 | 6,118 | 13,172; 2,311 
Wage increase 12,126 | 4,020; 7,102) 1, 004 
Wage decrease : | 4,972) 1,512) 2,200 
Wage increase, hour decrease..___..____.-- 4, 446 529 | 
Wage decrease, hour increase___---.___----- 23 
ee ae 34 


D0, OE ef 
Recognition _- ante | 1,634 
Recognition and wages / aes eee | 9,377 
Recognition, wages, and hours 4, 834 
Closed shop REP SR S- | 5, 546 
Violation of agreement TE a SER EE a gg 
Discrimination_- Cee 1, 701 


inc iti c omesnngvittinnwi nant ss aie ca 049 
Sympathy. .....-.--- J 
Jurisdiction 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
December 1936 


URING December 1936 the Secretary of Labor, through the 

Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection 
with 82 disputes, which affected a known total of 109,426 employees. 
Of these disputes, 45 were adjusted, 2 were settled by the parties in 
dispute, 3 were referred to the National Labor Relations Board, 5 
could not be adjusted, and 27 were still pending. The table following 
shows the name and location of the establishment or industry in which 
the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike, 
lock-out, or controversy not having reached the strike or lock-out 
stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present 
status, the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, 
and the number of workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreements in the Petroleum Industry’ 


N THE past few years the petroleum industry has shown a marked 
| development in collective-bargaining relations. This development 
has been due to the recrudescence of the International Association of 
Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America, as indicated 
by its more than hundred-fold increase in membership since 1933. The 
wnion is not a new organization, having been formed by independent 
local unions on the Pacific and Gulf coasts and chartered by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1918. Although organization was 
extended somewhat during the war period, union membership reached 
a peak of 24,800 in 1921. A subsequent sharp decline in membership 
occurred as company unions developed in the industry. By 1933, 
although still holding its charter from the American Federation of 
Labor, the union was practically dormant. The present life of the 
union, as well as its structure of agreements, dates from a vigorous 
membership drive launched by the 1934 convention, producing for 
the first time in the industry a Nation-wide organization of workers. 
Today approximately 75,000 men work under agreements negotiated 
by the trade-union, which in some instances supplanted company 
unions. 

The collective agreement between the Sinclair companies (Sinclair 
Refining Co., Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., and Sinclair Prairie Oil Market- 
ing Co.) and the union is unique in that it is a company agreement 
negotiated on a national rather than a local basis. Although the 
negotiations with other companies are conducted locally with the 
assistance of the union’s international officers, uniformity is secured 
by the inclusion in all agreements of certain cardinal principles. 
Except for the current Sinclair and Cities Service agreements, which 
run for a year and a half, the usual term is1 year. In general, agree- 
ments are automatically renewed unless 30 days’ written notice of 
intent to terminate or modify is given. 


The Sinclair Agreement 


Since the Sinclair agreement is typical of union agreements in the 
industry and is of particular significance as the only national agreement 
in force at present, its provisions will be described in detail. 

' Prepared by Helen S. Hoeber, of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
419 
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Seniority——Adherence to seniority as a determining faci yj, outsi¢ 
movements of personnel is the most important feature of this and «t}o, for 2 
agreements in the petroleum industry. In the earlier agreenents Behane 
signed in 1934, the seniority principle was endorsed in general | ery, gthan 







but the current agreements define in detail workers’ and employers Mbut 1 








rights and correlative duties under the application of seniority rules, chang 
Both service and department seniority accrue to employees of the Mjday: 
company. Entrance to employment is generally through the |aho, Mepor 


or yard department, workers progressing therefrom to higher classif. HMday, 


cations in the specialized departments of the plant. Service seniority day ‘ 
dates from the first day of employment with the company and entitles Messi! 
the worker to claim a job over his juniors in the labor department j Fo 


f 
he is laid off in one of the specialized departments. Department §pay? 
seniority, of course, begins on the date of promotion to a specialized Jno ¥ 
department. A worker transferring from one department to another §gto4! 


accumulates seniority in the new department separately from that Mbeim 
which he holds by virtue of his former job. Thus a worker may haye §thou 
seniority standings in one or more departments, as well as service Me 1 






seniority entitling him to return to the labor department, as long as hou? 
he does not displace an employee with a longer record of service with Hjex° 
the company. work 

All seniority lists must be kept up to date and must be available to addi 
any employee or to the union at all times. A worker’s seniority M2 
status remains intact during lay-off periods which do not exceed 12) avs 
consecutive days, but after that time he must reenter the service as a limi 
new employee with no accrued seniority. Although seniority is to be JJ 4 
observed in laying off and rehiring, only “due regard” must be given HB ¢ 
to length of service in promotions. A 2-percent leeway in the total 9 
number of promotions and demotions is allowed in any 6-montl JR*'’ 
period, but each deviation from strict seniority must be the subject IBP*Y 
of joint conference between the union and the employer before being Y* 
put into effect. The agreement also provides that other seniority the 
regulations may be jointly made on application by either party. one 

Wage rates and extra pay.—Wage rates are based on a detailed job- HBSP® 
classification system. When transferred temporarily to a higher 
classification a worker is to receive the rate applying to the new job, BP 
but if the temporary transfer is to a lower classification, he is to wit! 
receive his former rate. The union plant committees are assigned l 
the task of working out classification definitions to be submitted to abs 
the company through the national office of the union. or | 
















In addition to these rates, provision is made for extra pay in special l 
circumstances. The most important of these is the provision requiring the 
payment of time and a half for overtime work as well as for work & * 

e 


on Sundays and on 7 specified holidays; this provision does not apply, 
to shift workers on continuous operations. Time spent in conference 
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butside of regularly scheduled hours is considered overtime and paid 
yr as such. The overtime rate is also paid for the first day after a 
hange in scheduled hours. If workers are required to report earlier 
han usual, the overtime rate is paid up to the regular starting time 
put if work is begun as much as 3 hours earlier, this is considered a 
hange in scheduled hours and time and a half must be paid all that 
jay. The overtime rate does not apply if a shift partner fails to 
eport and has not notified the company by 3 p. m. of the previous 
jay, nor does it apply to an employee required to work on his regular 
jay off if the company has given 40 hours’ advance notice and has 
signed another day off. 

For emergency calls outside regular hours, a minimum of 3 hours’ 
pay must be given, but when a worker reports at his regular time and 
no work or less than a full day’s work is given, the minimum is raised 
to4hours’ pay. If an employee has worked as much as 3 hours before 
being laid off for the rest of the day, however, he must be paid as 
though for a full day’s work. 

Hours of work and leave privileges.—Some flexibility in scheduled 
hours is secured by providing that weekly hours of work must not 
exceed 40, while in any 2-week period no more than 72 hours may be 
worked. Daily hours are restricted to a maximum of 8, with an 
additional stipulation—to avoid extended working periods at shift 
changes—that no more than 16 hours may be worked in 2 consecutive 
days. Emergency work but not overtime, is excluded from these 
limitations of working hours. All overtime work must be paid for 
at time and a half and the equivalent of hours worked overtime must 
be taken off later. 

One week’s vacation with pay is granted to all workers after 1 year’s 
service, and 2 weeks’ vacation after 2 years of service. The rate of 
pay is based on average earnings during the 3 months preceding the 
vacation. A worker on lay-off does not lose his vacation rights unless 
the period of the lay-off exceeds 120 consecutive days, but he forfeits 
one-twelfth of his vacation pay for each month off the job. At a 
specified time each year vacation preferences are to be indicated by the 

en, and these requests are to be followed by the company insofar as 
possible. In case of conflicts, preference is to be given in accordance 
with seniority. 

Up to 1 year’s leave may be secured for union business without such 
absence adversely affecting the worker’s status as a regular employee 
or his vacation and seniority rights. 

Disputes and grievances.—Strikes and lockouts are prohibited during 
the life of the agreement and an orderly method of settling disputes is 
provided. General grievances and those involving interpretations of 
he agreement go directly to the national office of the union and the 
118973—37——11 
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official in charge of the plant. All other complaints must first, }, 
taken up by the aggrieved worker with his foreman, within a specifieg 
time limit if the matter involves discharges or lay-offs. If the for. 
man’s decision does not satisfy the worker, he may take his case {o th 
plant committee which has final authority to decide if his grievance, 
has merit. This committee is selected “from, among, and by”’ tho 
company’s employees (thus excluding from service on the cominittee 
business agents or organizers); committee members must also bp 
American citizens with at least 1 year’s experience in the industry. 

If the committee decides to take up a case, the matter is referred 
to the official in charge of the plant who must make a written decisioy 
within 10 days. If this decision is not satisfactory to the committee. 
the case is referred to the national office of the union which carries 
the matter to the chairman of the Sinclair Co.’s executive committee 
or his representative. If the case still remains unsettled the president 
of the American Federation of Labor is to see the chairman of the 
executive committee and, if no agreement is reached, these two are 
to determine upon the arbitration procedure to be followed. 

Miscellaneous provisions.—There is no preference in employment 
or requirement of union membership. When men are to be employed, 
the union is to be notified so that it may furnish men. If the union’s 
men are not employed, however, this is not to be considered a griey- 
ance. Although a general check-off is not provided, on written re- 
quest from an employee the company will deduct his union dues from 
his pay and turn the amount over to the local union. Any discrimni- 
nation against union members is prohibited. 

All notices of discharge or lay-off must be in writing, dated and 
signed, with reasons specified. An exemplary discharge for accidents 
is not permissible. This, of course, does not preclude discharge when 
an accident is caused by a worker’s negligence or malicious intent. 

The requirements for physical examinations, through which work- 
ers often fear a blacklist is being exercised, are regulated in detail by 
the agreement. New employees may be examined by a company 
doctor, but submission to examination by a company doctor must not 
be a condition of continued employment. If the company requests 
a physical examination for an employee, he may submit the certificate 
of a doctor of his own choice. If a worker has been absent because of 
illness, the certificate of a doctor of his choice is sufficient for reemploy- 
ment. In exceptional cases, however, or in cases of constantly 
recurring absence from duty, a company doctor may examine em- 
ployees. 

Other Agreements 


OrTHER important agreements cover 6 Cities Service plants, 5 
Shell Oil plants, 2 Standard Oil subsidiaries, 7 Texas Co. (Texaco) 
plants, and 3 Pure Oil plants, as well as numerous independents. 
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These agreements follow closely the general pattern of the Sinclair 
agreement. 

Seniority.—Although all agreements apply the seniority principle, 
in 3 cases seniority rules were not developed in detail and in one 
agreement detailed rules were left to subsequent negotiation. The 
most important variation from the Sinclair seniority provisions is the 
elimination of the 2-percent clause (see p. 420) in all these agreements. 
In some cases, in fact, the plant committee has the authority to 
secure a 30-day trial for the worker in line for promotion on a seniority 
basis before the company can disregard seniority in promotions. In 
other plants it is required that deviations from seniority be discussed 
with the committee before being put into effect. 

The period of lay-off during which seniority rights remain intact 
varies considerably, from 90 days to 1 year. In the plants of one 
company an employee may acquire up to 1 year’s seniority while 
disabled, though all seniority rights would be forfeited after 4 years 
of illness. 

In four independent companies the workers may, during dull periods, 
decide by majority vote whether to apply seniority in lay-offs or to 
prorate the available work. 

Wage rates and extra pay.—Although wage rates in these agreements 
are on the same basis as in the Sinclair agreement, including the rates 
applicable to temporary transfers, there are slight differences in the 
various types of extra pay. ‘Time and a half is the prevailing rate 
for overtime work and for time worked by other than shift men on 
Sundays and holidays. One agreement, however, provides double pay 
for all holiday work and another for work on two designated holidays. 
The number of holidays specified varies from five to seven. The over- 
time rate for conferences outside of hours and for the first day after shift 
changes, unless 16 hours’ advance notice is given, is provided only for 
the Texas Co. plants. Ifa shift partner fails to give adequate notice of 
his intended absence or if a specified period of notice is given that work 
will be required on a regular day off, no overtime rates need be paid. 
For one company, work necessary to save life or property is not pay- 
able at the usual overtime rate. 

For emergency calls outside of regular hours the guaranteed pay 
varies from 2 to 4 hours. In both Shell and Texas Co. plants, 4 hours’ 
pay is given for 2 hours and 40 minutes of work or less, and time and a 
half is paid thereafter. Minimum pay guaranties for reporting at 
regular hours vary from 1 to 4 hours. Only in Cities Service agree- 
ments is the Sinclair provision found which requires a full day’s pay 
for 3 hours or more of work. 

Hours of work, and leave privileges —Hours of work conform to the 
maxima set in the Sinclair agreement. Vacations with pay, although 
provided in most cases, vary considerably from plant to plant. At 
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least 1 week’s vacation with pay is granted after a year’s service 
except for other than shift workers in Texas Co. plants who mus 
work 2 years before being entitled to a week’s vacation. In thre 
independent companies, 2 weeks’ paid vacation is granted after | 
year’s service and in two other independents a second week of vacatioy 
without pay is granted after the first year of service. The second 
week of vacation with pay is granted to shift workers in Texas (o. 
plants after 2 years and to other workers after 3 years, while in Shelj 
plants the second week is granted only after 5 years of service. |) 
Cities Service plants the second week’s vacation is granted without 
pay after 2 years’ service and with pay after 4 years service. ~ In mosj 
cases workers leaving the employ of a company are paid for thei 
accrued vacation claims. 

Sick leave with pay is provided only by the agreement for Cities 
Service workers, although group-insurance plans are prevalent else- 
where. For the first week of illness half pay is given and for the second 
and third weeks, three-quarters pay. No payment may be made {or 
less than 3 days of illness. 

Leave for union business may be granted for periods varying from ? 
weeks to a year. In one company the number of workers who may 
use such leave at any one time is restricted. 

Disputes and grievances.—In all cases grievances must be taken up 
with the foreman before being referred to the plant committee. 
Usually the same requirements as to type of plant committee exist as 
with the Sinclair agreement. In a few cases regular meeting time: 
are set for the committee, with or without management representation. 
Time spent in such meetings is usually on company time. 

If the committee presents a case to the management, it must be 
apprised of the decision within a specified time, 3 to 10 days. If this 
procedure fails, the national officers of the union are called in to take 
the matter up with the highest official of the company. If the com- 
pany is a large one, as in the case of the Sinclair Co., then the official 
in charge of the plant concerned will be dealt with before the case i 
taken higher. Final recourse is to an impartial arbitrator selected 
jointly, or in some instances, in case of failure to agree, by the Direc- 
tor of the United States Conciliation Service or a Federal judge. 

The procedure in discharge cases is usually expedited. The con- 
plaint must be made within a given time limitation and in some cases 
the plant committee is empowered to submit the matter immediately 
to arbitration. In cases of general grievances the full settlement 
machinery need not always be utilized, but the matter may be taken 
directly to the highest authorities by the plant committee or the 
national office of the union. 


Miscellaneous provisions.—Although the requirement for notifica- 
tion of the union when men are being taken on is usual, in two inde- 
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pendent companies there is a closed union shop by virtue of a pro- 
vision requiring as a condition of employment that each employee 
must authorize the check-off method of collecting his union dues. 
Several of the companies do not agree to notify, but the agreement 
affirms in general terms their willingness to bargain collectively with 
their employees. Usually only those agreements which provide for 
notification of the union when hiring, provide also for union dues 
deductions on written request of an employee. 

Written and complete notices of discharge or lay-off are usually 
required. Exemplary discharge for accidents is frequently prohib- 
ited. Most of the agreements grant all but new employees and those 
constantly absent from duty the right to be examined by doctors of 
their own choice. 

In one agreement a local grievance was evidently the cause of one 
provision prohibiting displacement of older men who give satisfactory 
performance even though others have more ability. In this same 
agreement the company agreed to instruct its supervisory staff to 
discontinue its activities in connection with the employees’ repre- 
sentation plan. 


Union Agreement With Aluminum Co. of America 


HE Aluminum Co. of America entered into its first formal nego- 

tiations with a trade-union when it signed an agreement with 
federal labor unions of aluminum workers on December 2, 1936. 
Previously the company had issued statements of policy which out- 
lined general working rules and regulations. The new agreement 
runs until November 1, 1937, and thereafter until terminated by 
either party on 30 days’ notice. The locals covered are federal labor 
unions of aluminum workers at East St. Louis, Ill.; Massena, N. Y.; 
Badin, N. C.; Logan’s Ferry, Pa.; New Kensington, Pa.; and Alcoa, 
Tenn., as well as the New Kensington local of the International 
Association of Machinists. Representatives of these locals and the 
president of the National Council of Aluminum Workers negotiated 
for the workers. 

The principle of collective bargaining is endorsed and the com- 
pany recognizes the union as the bargaining agency for any employee 
who designates the union as his representative. Discrimination for 
union activity is prohibited. 

Hours and wage rates—Although the 40-hour week is set as a 
standard maximum for the company, exemptions are permitted for 
continuous process or highly specialized operations. Time and one- 
half is to be paid for work performed after 8 hours a day or 40 hours 
a week, as well as for work on Sundays and on 3 specified holidays. 
Two additional holidays are recognized as such only for those plants 











where their observance has been customary. 
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Wage rates are not set in the agreement, but it is provided {hg 
in case of transfer to a new job the rate of that job is to be paid. 

Whenever possible, leave without pay will be granted for a limited 
time with privilege of renewal. The worker’s job and seniority richj; 
are forfeited, however, if he does not return by the specified time. 

Basis of lay-offs, reemployment, and promotions.—The factors to be 
considered in such movements of personnel are seniority, ability. 
family status, and residence in the locality of the plant. Although 
the agreement specifies that seniority and ability are the most im. 
portant factors, seniority applies (except in promotions) only when 
there is no difference in ability. None of these factors apply to 
essential or specially trained employees; in other words, the company 
is free to determine without restrictions the employment policy {o; 
such workers. 

Except in emergencies, 2 days’ individual notice must be given in 
case of reduction in hours or in force. A worker who is laid off js 
given preference for reemployment in other departments, but when 
possible he is to be returned to his former position. If a worker, 
given notice to report back to work, fails to report within 48 hours 
or before the vacancies are filled, he forfeits his right to a place in 
this particular restoration. He may, however, within 10 days request 
similar notice for the next restoration and so preserve his seniority 
rights. 

In case a worker is asked to transfer to a lower-paid job, he may 
refuse and still maintain seniority in his original classification. In 
promotions, consideration is to be given in order of seniority to each 
qualified employee. On request, a worker may receive a trial on the 
higher job if the company feels he has sufficient ability. Such a job 
is not to be filled permanently by other than the employee with 
longest service until after 5 days’ time has elapsed and the case has 
been fully considered. In promoting to supervisory positions the 
company is given greater latitude, agreeing to follow these principles 
‘Gn general.”” On request of the employee concerned or his repre- 
sentatives, reasons for company decisions on such employment matters 
will be given. 

Disputes and grievances.—Any grievance must first be taken up by 
employees or their representatives, with the immediate superior. 
Discharge and lay-off cases must be taken up within 10 days. Ii 
no settlement is reached, the matter is taken up with higher local 
representatives of the company who must grant a hearing within 10 
days after a request, preferably written, is made. If the matter re- 
mains unsettled, it may be submitted in writing to the president or 
other general executive of the company and a conference with such 
official is to be granted on request. Recourse to arbitration is then 
provided for, if agreed upon by both parties. Final disposition o! 
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the case may be made by reference to the proper governmental au- 
thority “to the extent provided by law”, and it is expressly stated 
that the right to such reference is not waived by the terms of the 
agreement. All conferences held during working hours are to be on 


company time. 


Collective Agreement in the Corrugated-Paper Industry 


OUR corrugated-paper manufacturers in San Francisco have 
ere signed an agreement, the first of its kind, with a local of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. The agreement is to be in effect until November 
15, 1937, and thereafter until 60 days’ written notice is given by either 
party. 

The union is recognized as the exclusive agency for collective-bar- 
gaining purposes, and discrimination for union activity is prohibited. 
The union agrees not to intimidate or coerce nonmembers into joining. 

Hours and wage rates —The 40-hour week is established for the first 
6 calendar months of the year, and the 48-hour week for the last 6 
months. The 8-hour daily maximum applies throughout the year. 
Time and a half for overtime is to be paid on either a daily or weekly 
basis, whichever will yield the greater overtime payment to the em- 
ployee. The overtime rate also applies to work done on six specified 
holidays. Straight time only is paid for Sunday work, sometimes 
required by continuous operations, and for overtime caused by non- 
appearance of a shift partner. 

Shift hours may be changed at any time by the management, but 
at least 8 hours must elapse between the end of one and the beginning 
of the other shift. 

Minimum hourly rates, set for each of nearly 50 occupations, vary 
from 46 cents an hour to 95 cents. Helpers start at a lower rate, 
graduated to the regular minimum after a specified period of service. 
Two hours’ pay is provided for any employee who is ordered to report 
to work but to whom no work is given. 

Employment.—Former employees laid off during a reduction in force 
are to be given preference in reemployment if their work was satisfac- 
tory at the time of the lay-off. Reasons for discharge, listed in the 
agreement, include incompetence, negligence, failure to report without 
bona-fide reasons, violation of safety rules, and other plant rules per- 
taining to use of intoxicants, smoking, sleeping, and reading on duty; 
dishonesty, deliberate destruction of property, and disorderly conduct. 
Discharge for disorderly conduct, however, must be with the consent 
of the shop committee. 

Disputes and grievances.—All cessations of work are banned during 
the life of the agreement, except that employees have the right to 
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refuse to work on products against which members of the Intern. 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union are striking. 

Grievances are first taken up by a shop committee of three, each oj 
whom must have had at least 1 year’s service with the company. 
Except in discharge cases, the foremen or superintendent must }p 
consulted before the matter may go to the plant manager. [f 1 
settlement is made with the plant manager in 5 days, either party 
may refer the case to the union and a higher official of the company. 
From there the matter goes to a joint conciliation committee (withiy 
10 days if the case concerns discharge). The joint committee js 
composed of three representatives each of the employers and the 
union. An alternate is also designated by each group to sit with the 
committee when an appeal is taken from the plant of any member of 
the committee. If two employer and two employee members of the 
committee concur, the decision becomes binding on both parties. || 
no agreement is reached, an impartial member is to be selected by the 
committee or by a specified judge. In case an impartial member i 
added, each group of representatives votes as a unit. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
November 1936 


HE lowest total separation rate (3.04 per 100 employees) and 
Tae highest accession rate (4.60) in any corresponding month dur- 
ing the past 8 years was indicated by labor turn-over reports received 
from manufacturing establishments reporting to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for November. 

Compared with October, decreases were shown in the quit, dis- 
charge, lay-off, total separation, and accession rates. The total sepa- 
ration rate dropped from 3.25 to 3.04 and the accession rate, from 
4.83 to 4.60. 

Compared with November 1935 the accession rate increased from 
3.63 to 4.60 per 100 employees. The discharge rate was slightly 
higher and a sharp increase was shown in the quit rate during the 
same period. The total separation rate decreased from 3.55 to 3.04. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 
industries, which employed nearly 2,400,000 workers in November. 
The rates represent the number of changes in personnel per 100 
employees on the pay rolls during the month. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates and also the 
accession rate for each month of 1935, the first 11 months of 1936, and 
the average monthly rate for 1935. . 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Represent- 
ative Factories in 144 Industries 
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' Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER RATES in MANUFACTURING 
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Sixteen Industries 


In appITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole, 
detailed labor turn-over rates are available for 16 separate manufac- 
turing industries. For these industries reports were received from 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
each industry. 

In 10 of the 16 industries the accession rates exceeded the total 
separation rates. The automobile parts and equipment industry 
reported the highest accession rate (13.21 per 100 employees) and 
cigar and cigarette manufacturers the lowest (2.18). 

The highest quit rate (2.12) occurred in the automobile and body 
industry; the lowest (0.47) in petroleum refining. 

The highest discharge rate (0.66) was indicated in the automobile 
parts industry; the lowest (0.07) in the iron and steel industry. 

Sawmills registered the highest lay-off (7.89) and total separation 
(9.30) rates; plants producing rubber tires the lowest, 0.19 and 1.20 
respectively. 


Table 2.—-Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified 
Industries 
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Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified 
Industries—-Continued 
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NATIONAL INCOME 





Income Reported for Tax Purposes for 1935 


SECOND successive annual increase in income was shown by 

_ the preliminary statistics compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Internal Revenue ' from individual income-tax returns filed up to 
August 31, 1936. The number of income-tax returns increased from 
3,988,269 in 1934 to 4,473,426 in 1935, and the net income reported 
amounted to $12,456,262,000 in 1934 and $14,656,079,000 for the 
following year. The percentage increases were thus 12.2 for number 
of returns and 17.7 for amount reported in the l-year period. 
Throughout the report here reviewed “‘ ‘net income’ represents gross 
income, as defined in the revenue act effective for the year for which 
the returns are filed, less the deductions claimed by the taxpayer 
under the provisions of the respective acts.” 

Both the number of individual returns and the net income reported 
increased in every income class, as is seen when the figures for 1935 
are compared with those for the previous year. Incomes under 
$5,000 as reported increased by nearly one and one-quarter billion 
dollars and the number of returns in this group by almost one-half 
million. The ratio of net income reported by those with less than 
$5,000 to total net income reported was practically identical in both 
years, the percentage being 60.1 in 1934 and 59.5 in 1935. 


Number of Income-Tax Returns and Net Income Reported, by Income Classes 


[Based on returns for 1934 and 1935 filed up to Aug. 31 of each year] 








Number of returns Net income 





Net income class 
1934 1935 1934 1935 





All income classes . 3, 988, 269 | 4, 473, 426 |$12, 456, 262,000 | $14, 656, 079, 000 


Under $5,000 3, 568, 788 | 3,992,627 | 7, 485, 000, 000 8, 714, 063, 000 
$5,000 and under $10,000 288, 178 322,779 | 1,936, 921, 000 2, 182, 591, 000 
$10,000 and under $ 102, 488 121,895 | 1,507, 617, 000 1, 797, 245, 000 
$25,000 and under $50,000 20, 851 705, 788, 000 868, 469, 000 
$50,000 and under $100,000 6, 073 404, 548, 000 525, 343, 000 
$100,000 and under $150,000 973 116, 693, 000 165, 079, 000 
$150,000 and under $300,000 684 139, 750, 000 178, 732, 000 
$300,000 and under $500,000 116 43, 832, 000 77, 116, 000 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000 86 59, 455, 000 73, 811, 000 
$1,000,000 and over 32 56, 659, 000 73, 630, 000 


























'U.8. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Statistics of income for 1935; Preliminary report of individual income 
tax returns filed to Aug. 31, 1936. Washington, 1936. 
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Minimum Wage Law for Textile Industry of Ecuador : 


INIMUM wages for various classes of textile workers jp 
Ecuador are to vary from 80 centavos to 3 sucres? per day, 
according to region and classification of worker, by virtue of a lay 
of May 21, 1936; an immediate upward revision of all textile wages 
then effective was established by decree of July 8, 1936. Casual 
and substitute workers’ wages are to be fixed by each factory. Rates 
established by the law are to prevail until December 31, 1936, but 
the Government may extend the time; or rates may at any time be 
revised by the examining committees (Comisiones Calificadoras) 
established by this law, on appeal of either employers or workers to 
’ the Ministry of Labor. 

Administration.—Each examining committee is to consist of two 
employers’ and two employees’ representatives and is to be presided 
over by a representative of the Government designated by the General 
Labor Office (Direccién General del Trabajo). Within 8 days after 
this law goes into effect employers’ and workers’ organizations are 
to name their representatives on the committees. If they fail to 
do so, the General Labor Office is to name them. Within 30 days 
after the law becomes effective, the wage rates are to be established 
by the committees but are to be retroactive to the effective date of 
the law. Decisions of committees are to be made by majority vote, 
but may be appealed to the Minister of Labor, whose decisions are 
final. Penalties are prescribed for violation of this law by either 
employer or worker. 

Minimum wages.—For determination of wages the industrial 
region of the interior of the country is divided into three zones— 
north, central, and south. For each of these, minimum wages for 
probationary apprentices are established by this law at 80 centavos, 
1 sucre, and 90 centavos; for miscellaneous nontechnical workers at 
1.30 sucres, 1.50 sucres, and 1.40 sucres; and for skilled textile workers 
at 2.60 sucres, 3.00 sucres, and 2.80 sucres, respectively. The exam- 
ining committees are to fix wages for women, minors, and male 
workers who are not entitled to be classed as skilled textile workers 


1 Data are from Registro Oficial (Quito), May 26, 1936, pp. 227-230. 
? Par value of sucre (100 centavos) =34 cents. 
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between those for probationary apprentices and for skilled workers. 
No skilled worker is to receive less than his average for the last 3 
months and may receive more, as determined by the examining 
committees. Wages are to be paid in the usual form. If part of the 
wage consists of the use of a small tract of land, the value of this part 
is to be fixed by the committees, but the part to be paid in cash must 
be at least 1 sucre per day. Quotas for social insurance set by the 
National Welfare Institute (Jnstituto Nacional de Previsién) for 
workers who receive less than 2 sucres per day are to be paid by the 
employers; quotas for all other workers are to be paid by the workers 
themselves. 

Because of practical difficulties which hindered the immediate 
application of the law, a decree of July 8, 1936, established compulsory 
increases Of then existing wages for textile workers to be effective 
fom date of promulgation,’ as follows: For the zone of Quito—50 
percent for wages from 1.00 to 2.00 sucres per day, 40 percent for 
those from 2.01 to 3.00 sucres, 30 percent for those from 3.01 to 3.50 
sucres, 20 percent for ‘those from 3.51 to 4.00 sucres, and 10 percent 
for those from 4.01 sucres upward; for all other zones—40 percent 
for those from 1.00 to 2.00 sucres, 30 percent for those from 2.01 to 
3.00 sucres, 20 percent for those from 3.01 to 3.50 sucres, and 10 percent 
for those from 3.51 sucres upward. All contracts stipulating a daily 
wage for textile workers of less than 1 sucre are declared null and void, 
and a fine of 100 sucres is to be imposed by the Ministry of Labor 
upon any employer who fails to come up to this minimum. Account 
books and pay rolls of the establishments are to be the basis for the 
increases provided in this decree. The Minister of Government 
and Labor is charged with the execution of the decree. Provisions 
of the law of May 21, 1936, which do not conflict with the present 
decree are to be carried out as enacted. 

Rules of apprenticeship.—Two classes of apprentices are recog- 
nized—those just beginning their work in a textile factory and those 
who, after a year or more of work in a textile factory, are not classified 
by the examining committees as skilled workers. For the former the 
maximum period of apprenticeship cannot exceed 2 months for weav- 
ing or 6 months for spinning. Before the close of this probationary 
apprenticeship the apprentice may ask for an examination by the 
committee to determine his skill. If he passes he may be classed at 
once as a skilled worker, but if he fails he continues his period of ap- 
prenticeship. In all cases he is examined before or at the end of the 
maximum period. When he passes the test he may proceed at any 
time to fill such vacancy among the skilled workers in that factory 
as may arise. Any worker, regardless of sex or race, may ask for and 
be granted such a test of ability. The requirement as to age follows 
the law respecting employment of minors. 


* Registro Oficial. July 11, 1936, pp. 609-610. 
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Skilled workers are those persons who have proved their ski!| gy, 
reliability and, by virtue of a labor contract, operate textile ma: hines 
or supervise other textile workers. Each skilled worker must haye , 
certificate of proficiency from an examining committee, a persona| 
identification card showing that he has completed the course of jp. 
struction in the primary school and has good health, and the approy| 
of these documents by the officials designated by the General [abo 
Office. In order to be eligible to employment in any textile factory 
he chooses, the skilled worker must furnish in addition to the doc. 
ments listed above documentary proof that he has worked in a textile 
factory for not less than 3 years, with no interruptions of service: jj 
he is unable to furnish this proof he is classed as an apprentice. 

‘ Dismissal benefits —A probationary apprentice discharged withoy 
just cause before the termination of his apprenticeship is entitled t) 
one month’s wage as compensation. Other apprentices, women, and 
minors may not be discharged without payment of the dismissy| 
indemnities prescribed by law. 





Establishment of Basic Wage Rates in New Zealand 


ASIC wage rates below which adults may not be paid have been 

fixed by the New Zealand Industrial Commission at £3 16s: 
per week for men and £1 15s. for women. In taking this action the 
commission complied with the terms of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act as amended in 1936. That act established the 
40-hour week, with a further provision that basic wages should be 
fixed taking into account, for the adult male worker, the needs of 1 
family consisting of man, wife, and three children. The minimum 
wages apply to all workers who are parties to industrial awards or 
agreements and who have reached the age of 21. The terms of the 
award were applicable as of November 2, 1936. 





! Data are from New Zealand Railway Review (Wellington), Nov. 13, 1936, p. 1; and New York Times, 


Nov. 22. 1936. 
2 Pound at par=$4.866; shilling = 24.3 cents in United States currency; exchange rate varies. 
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Earnings of Office Workers in New York State 
Factories, October 1936 


EEKLY earnings of office workers in New York State factories 

averaged $33.05 in October 1936, according to the report of 
the annual survey of such earnings made by the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, published in its Industrial Bulletin for November 
1936. The average salary for both men and women was about $2 
more in New York City than in the rest of the State. Men received 
much higher salaries than women in all of the industry groups covered 
by the survey, and in some industries they received twice as much. 
The State average for men was $42.67 as against $21.31 for women. 
Although the general average was higher in October 1936 than in 
any other October since 1931, the averages for 3 industry groups— 
stone, clay, and glass; wood manufactures; and printing and paper 
goods—were lower than in any other year for which figures are given 
in the report, except October 1935, and in wood manufactures the 
average was 3 cents lower in October 1936 than a year earlier. 

The workers covered in the survey included clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office managers, 
superintendents, etc. 

Table 1, taken from the November 1936 Industrial Bulletin (AI- 
bany), shows average weekly earnings of office employees in the 
various industry groups in October of each year from 1927 to 1936. 
The averages given are based upon reports from the fixed list of 
manufacturing firms whose reports are used by the New York De- 
partment of Labor in its labor-market analysis published each month 
in the Industrial Bulletin. The New York department states that as 
substantially the same firms are represented in these reports each 
year the data shown in this table may be assumed to indicate the 
trend in office salaries, but that the variations in salaries between 
occupations, and in the proportion of higher-salaried supervisory and 
technical workers in different industries, make comparisons of dollar 
earnings between industries questionable. These differences may also 
explain the variations between average salaries in New York City 
and in the rest of the State as well as between the earnings of men 


and women. 
118973—37———_12 437 
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Table 1.—Average Weekly Earnings of Office Employees in Representative New 
York State Factories in October of Each Year, 1927 to 1936 
Average weekly earnings in October— 
Industry 

1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 i939 

Te PD onic cewncanactuaien $35.88 |$36.37 |$36.94 |$37.48 |$35.49 [$31.86 [$31.85 [$32.45 ($32.71 239 9: 
= | ——— — — = 

Stone, clay and glass._._______ 34.40 | 35.10 | 34.70 | 35.52 | 34.35 | 31.48 | 28.83 | 27.74 | 26.47 2% ¢: 
Metals and machinery--_.....| 36.88 | 37.63 | 37.72 | 38.29 | 35.06 | 31.27 | 32.39 | 34.29 | 35.30 35. % 
Wood manufactures... _.____. 39. 52 | 37.22 | 37.56 | 36.74 | 38.07 | 32.04 | 30.31 | 30.59 | 30.05 30. q 


Furs, leather and rubber goods.| 29.62 | 29.82 | 29.84 | 30.58 | 28.75 | 24.73 | 24.72 | 23.72 | 24.51 24 79 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_.._| 32.64 | 33.38 | 34.07 | 34.74 | 32.87 | 29.93 | 30.64 | 31.00 | 30.41 | 31,49 
Pulp and paper-.-...........- (1) () () (4) (‘) (') (*) (*) (') (! 

Printing and paper goods. _.__ 40.49 | 41.37 | 42.68 | 43.94 | 41.85 | 37.25 | 36.44 | 36.71 | 36.13 | 36,9 
,;, St eee 29.85 | 30.81 | 30.87 | 33.47 | 33.46 | 29.35 | 31.76 | 29.97 | 226.32 | 226, 99 
Clothing and millinery_______- 31.45 | 31.82 | 33.30 | 32.60 | 31.27 | 27.63 | 26.24 | 24.38 | 26.28 | 26 ¢7 
Food and tobacco. ........___. 35.86 | 35.03 | 36.04 | 36.49 | 35.10 | 33.10 | 31.90 | 31.86 | 32.84 | 43.5; 
Water, light, and power_____.- 31.79 | 31.60 | 30.77 | 33.01 | 30.64 | 31.59 | 30.24 | 34.10 | 34.68 35.47 
































1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 

2 Not comparable with the years 1927-34, owing to the fact that a fairly large group of supervisory em. 
ployees included in preceding years was omitted in 1936; and earnings for October 1935 were revised and 
reduced by more than $3 so as to make the figures for 1935 and 1936 comparable. 


Table 2 gives average weekly earnings of men and women in 
October 1936. The figures in this table are not based on a fixed 
list of concerns as is the case with those in table 1. 


Table 2.—Average Weekly Earnings of Men and Women in Factory Offices in 
New York State, October 1936 



































Men Women 
Industry ‘ m 

Total ne Up- | Total nae | Up 
eT ee Ot ee ee $42. 67 | $43.99 | $41.89 | $21.31 | $22.49 | $20.52 
oe cscndplennnes * (1) (1) (!) (‘) Q@) | 
EE in ch bccdnccapccccenecesecanbece 43.25 | 39.65 | 44.17{ 21.02) 22.57) 2.5: 
Wood manufactures... ..............-.......-.-......- 39.32 | 3468) 40.89) 19.18) 20.68 18.75 
Furs, leather and rubber goods__..................--.- 32.91 | 34.41 | 32.23 | 19.48) 20.28 | 19.00 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete......................-----.. 41.83 | 37.81 | 44.41 | 22.71 | 22.06 23. 08 
Pulp and pope: St ineastchhonSecugsderceqpedmein (') (‘) (*) (*) — | | 
Printing and paper goods_-_........._.......--.-------. 47.21 | 52.08} 37.92 | 22.09) 23.14 20. 70 
y RE. em,” 36.01 | 39.7 34.98 | 19.68 | 20.52 19. 40 
Clothing and millinery. -................--.-.-.-.-..-- 38.18 | 38.54 | 36.84] 21.42) 22.56 | 18. 42 
ee  nncncutmébaauaneebadaaan 40. 68 43. 26 37.33 22. 54 23. 24 21.34 
Water, light and power_._.....-...-.....-......---.-- (*) (') (') (') co | ¢ 

| 





1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 


Employment in New York factory offices increased 6.6 percent and 
total pay rolls 7.7 percent from October 1935 to October 1936. Table 
3, taken from the November 1936 Industrial Bulletin (Albany), shows 
employment and pay rolls in October 1936 with the percent of change 
from October 1935. 
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Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Factory Offices in New York State, 
October 1936 Compared with October 1935 
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Employees Pay roll 





Industry 





—— 


All industries 


stone, clay and glass 

Metals and machinery 

Wood manufactures 

Furs, leather and rubber goods 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 

Pulp and paper 

Printing and paper goods 


1 en ee ee ee - 


Clothing and millinery 
Food and tobacco 
Water, light and power 


Number, 
October 
1936 


Percent of 
change, 
October 

1935-Octo- 
ber 1936 


Amount, 
October 
1936 


Percent of 
change, 
October 

1935-Octo- 
ber 1936 








40, 736 





+6.6 


$1, 346, 260 





+8. 6 
+8. 6 
+12.9 
+6. 3 
+7.5 
+6. 7 
+0.9 
+4.8 
+14. 2 
+3.1 
+7.3 





19, 267 
496, 149 
40, 196 
60, 790 
119, 909 
11, 439 
220 


46, 514 
91, 083 
114, 598 
58, 095 
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Earnings in Various Industries in Puerto Rico, 1935-36 


OURLY earnings of workers in Puerto Rico in 1935-36 averaged 
12.6 cents per hour. A tabulation covering 42,112 workers, 
published in the annual report of the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto 
Rico for that year, disclosed that 33,463, or almost 80 percent, received 
an average of less than 15 cents per hour, or $7.20 per week if employed 
for the prevailing full-time week of 48 bours. 

In that year the average earnings per hour for males in cigarette 
factories was 37.7 cents. In tobacco cultivation, however, males 
averaged as little as 5.7 cents per hour and boys as low as 3 cents. 
Women’s hourly earnings ranged from 3.9 cents in tobacco cultivation 
to 19.3 cents in cigar factories. Earnings in various other industries, 
taken from the above report, are given in the following table. 
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Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Hours of Labor, by Sex, in V 
Industries in Puerto Rico 


Tidus 



































| | 
| | | — i Average earnings 
| Num- | Num- |___ _ 
ber of | ber of 
Industry estab- | em- Per week 
lish- ploy- 
ments ees Full |Actually} Per |—— — 
time | worked | hour Full 
time 
Alcohol distilleries: 
ee 89 51.4 38.1 | $0. 142 $7. 30 
a ee 1 3 48.0 48.0 . 054 2. 60 
_ ae RE SB. UR BI 1 1 48.0 6.0 . 050 2.40 | 
Button factories: . 
ERR AS 2 239 46.7 42.5 . 203 9. 48 
| SS I aaa Ae all 2 133 47.5 41.2 115 5. 46 
Cigar factories: 
ES a ee Set 39 397 45.2 39.2 . 168 7. 59 
ER UES So Se aS ll 189 40.9 36.4 . 193 7. 89 
Cigarette factories: 
EE EE PS tN 1| 23 40.0 27.9 .377 15. 08 
| ES BLL RENE, 1 | y 31.1 32. 7 .178 5. 53 
Coffee cultivation: | 
EES ee 16 1, 491 48.2 36. 8 . 063 3. 03 
| EPP Ee ee ee ae ee: Ss 143 48.0 37.2 . 052 2. 49 | 
| RSE, EE. eB oS aE 2 15 48.0 25. 6 . 036 1.73 
Coffee roasting: , 
_, WA ETE SES aor eS eee ll 88 | 50.2 49.2) .147|) 7.38! 7» Biidur 
EET Tee EES: 1 2 48.0 48.0 . 078 3.75 3.7 
Fruit canneries: 
TS SS ES SS a en 4 118 48.0 39.8 . 095 4. 56 3 
NEE ST SENS BE eR, PORRRET IAS SPO ee: 5 782 47.9 29.5 . 075 3. 59 | 2.2 
Fruit cultivation: 
Ny SEES See pS a Sree eee me ss 33 964 49.0 26.4 . 087 4. 26 2 
I hod saddenicipnipiabueeandaidd Gidiatioane 12 29 48. 0 22.1 . 068 3. 26 | 1.5 ; 
Fruit packing: relie 
a SE A Ae a ae \ 107 48.0 23. 5 . 089 4. 27 9. II 
AAAS RSS ST 3 48 | 48.0 15.5 | .066|) 3.17 1.03 thro 
Fruit paste and candies: 
MIM cn cnn nw indesennncnnonesccesceses 2 7 48.0 44.6 . 208 9.98; 9 
ERP 2. a Fa 3 75 48.0 10.0 . 062 2. 97 2 
Hat factories: 
eS aa 12 134 48.0 38.7 . 205 9. 84 7.9 
EEE Se Se ee eee Se 7 162 47.9 33.3 .129 6.18 4 
Needlework: 
Children’s garments: 
Ce i SNE Ea ana 2 aE 7 71 45.9 36.9 . 139 5. 97 4.8 
ee ST RS EFM TSS e ER ee eee 9 839 47.3 33. 7 . 109 5.15 | 3. 67 
Men’s clothing: 
th Oe RT 2 oe ees 1 3 48.0 48.0 . 156 7. 50 7. 5 
EE RE i 2 Ss 48.0 48.0 . 062 3. 00 3. 0 
Women’s underwear: 
aati Sctiaamenceuieed aiise cde didtakodiod 7 32 48.6 42.2 . 217 10. 52 9. If 
es ninenne 12/ 1,140 48.1 35.1 -112 5.39 3. 92 
Sugarcane cultivation: Males..........____- 25 9,123 49.9 30.8 .121 6. 04 3. 75 
Sugar factories: Males......................- 39 | 13, 739 53.4 42.3 . 160 8. 54 6. 78 
Ss Se... co esesscwcnsnce 1 389 48.0 | 41.9 .161 7.73 6. 7 
Tobacco cultivation: 
lt ct i A SS at a= ie aa 64 1, 034 47.8 38. 5 . 057 2.72 2. 18 
EEE ES NaS Sat ee ene ee 33 339 47.9 40.4 . 039 1. 87 1, 5 
| EE ES ES EELS ee a 2 3 48.0 24. 6 . 030 1. 44 73 
Tobacco stripping: 
tc EE a ere 22 626 48.2 38.1 . 125 6. 02 4. 7¢ 
EEE REET TS ae 22; 6,470 47.9 39.6 . 065 3. 11 2. 59 
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Operations of United States Employment Service 
December 1936 


ORE than 1% million placements of workers in private employ- 

ment and over 5 million placements of all types were made by 
offices of the United States Employment Service during the year 1936, 
according to preliminary reports. During the 12 months, 1,510,463 
verified placements of workers in private industry were indicated by 
the public employment offices, a gain of 36.4 percent above the total 
reported during the calendar year 1935, and the highest level made 
during any comparable period since the present United States Em- 
ployment Service began operations in July 1933. 

Public employment offices also made 2,212,998 placements in public, 
njonrelief employment during the year and 1,366,548 placements on 
relief work. During the same period public employment offices 
throughout the country registered 4,259,914 new applicants. 

Employment Service operations during 1936 were characterized by 
acontinued effort to find employment in private industry. More than 
1,102,000 field visits to employers were made, a gain of 20.5 percent 
over the number made in 1935. Accompanying this rising total of 
field visits, which was most pronounced during recent months, private 
placements during the last 10 months of 1936 showed successively 
higher gains over the totals for the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. 

Public employment offices made the largest December volume of 
private placements in 1936 that has been made at any time in the 
history of the present United States Employment Service. Decem- 
ber placements with private employers numbered 172,354 in 1936. 
This was a gain of 185.1 percent above the level reported in December 
1935, when the public employment offices were heavily engaged in 
connection with the operations of The Works Program and was the 
largest gain over the same month of the previous year which has been 
reported. 

Placements of all types made by employment offices throughout 
the country in December totaled 303,129, including 115,766 place- 
ments on public works and 15,009 placements on relief-works projects. 
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The total placements of all classes were made up of 229,581 placemens, 
of men and 73,548 placements of women. 


The sharp gain in private employment over the level for preceding {iNew : 
years was a result both of a generally improving demand for worke,, ota! 
throughout the country and of the extensive program for finding , 
private employment opportunities which has been carried on by public 


employment offices during the year. The December private place. 
ments represented a gain of 8.4 percent above the number reported jy 
November. By contrast, in December 1935, private placement; 
declined 11.5 percent from the previous month’s total, and in 1934 alsg 
showed a drop from the November total. Gains were genera! this 
year, 30 States showing a larger volume in December than in November. 

Personnel of the public employment offices made 153,435 fie(( 
visits to employers during December, the largest volume of employer 
solicitations made in any month since the inauguration of the present 
Employment Service. As has been reflected in the marked gain jy 
private placements during the year 1936, the increased volume oj 
field visits is proving effective as a means of widening job opportunities 
for applicants registered with the Employment Service. 

The 115,766 placements in public employment made during Decewn.- 
ber include work in all kinds of public employment, in regular units 
of the Federal, State, and local Governments and on regular construc. 
tion activities of such governmental bodies. This work is strictly 
nonrelief in character. The number of placements of this kind 
represent a 27.3 percent increase above the number reported in Decen- 
ber 1935, but are 21.7 percent fewer than the number reported in 
November 1936. The 15,009 placements on relief projects represent 
assignments of relief persons on work of relief nature. 

The Employment Service offices received the applications of 306,899 
new registrants during December, 9.6 percent less than in November 
and 38.8 percent less than in December 1935. These new registrants 
included 216,880 men and 90,019 women. 

On December 31, 1936, persons actively seeking work through the 
public employment offices numbered 6,300,707. The active applicants 
included 5,020,925 men and 1,279,782 women. 

The trend of registration and placement of veterans through the 
employment offices during the month of December approximated that 
of the general results. The volume of veteran activities during the 
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The portion of the activities of the Employment Service carried on 
hrough the offices of the State employment services and through the 
‘ational Reemployment Service facilities, respectively, is shown in 
able 1. The report of activities in the individual States is given in 
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‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Servic 
























































S an 
National Reemployment Service, December 1936—Continued . Tab 
Placements man somtee Active file 
Private Public 
et Eee eee ee Per- 
State | cent of Por 
| Per- | Per- | change Cent of 
Total | cent of | cent of | Relief} Total | from Dec. 31 | change 
Num- | change | Num- | change | No- from 
ber from ber | from | vember Nov 4 
No- No- 7 
vember vember 
a 24, 728 | 16,443 | +7.5 | 5,998 | —15.8 | 2,287 | 27,324 | +26.0 | 312,257) _». fmm Alls 
Indiana. -.......... 6,042 | 4,614 | —15.6 | 1,428 | —26.8 0} 9,914 | —16.3] 183,501) _{: at 
ee | 5,993 | 3,199] —4.1] 2)589| -39.4| 205] 47368] —1991 701% "be 
Kansas... .- aasane | 4,219] 1,401) +67] 2769 | —229 49) 3,908 | —17.2] 80,581 | +), AN 
Kentucky........-| 6, 28 4,222 |+196.3 | 2,041 | —15.8 17 | 10,185 | +20.1 | 179, 18 45 9 Col 
Louisiana --__---- | 2,185 | 1,176 | —40.6] 1,007 | —33.0 2] 6,141 | —27.7 | 84,125 | —» ee 
Moaime............| 1,201 286 | +67.3 1,005 | —22.2 0 869 | —27.9 25, 482 16. § Dele 
Maryland.._.....-| 2,290 842 2.3] 1,251 | —33.5 197 | 2,068 | —25.6 63,970 |  -9 4 Flor 
Massachusetts..--| 2,695 | 1,309] +14.3] 1,307 | —32.0 79 | 8,645 | —16.8 | 346,77; 14 idat 
Michigan. - ---..--- 9,228 | 6,335 | -—6.3] 1,960 | —34.3 933 | 10,366 | —5.7 | 139, 767 fllin 
Minnesota - --- ---- 5,952 | 3,643 | -12.8] 2,179 | —36.7 130 | 7,147 | +11.9 | 139,707 Ind 
Mississippi.......-| 5, 259 512 | +45.9 | 4,729 | —18.5 18 | 4,797 | —17.5 | 103, 47) low: 
Missouri-----.----- 7,496 | 3,142 | +39.1 | 4,177 | —15.4 177 | 7,089 | —50.0 | 262,774 Kar 
Montana.....--.--| 1,520 291 —9.9 1,199 | —15.4 30 1, 225 | —14.8 38, O5F at 
Nebraska- - - ------ 3,203 | 1,115} —82] 2,086 | —26.1 2] 2,662 | —59.8 62, 813 Lou 
Nevada.......---- 533 190 | +75.9 342 | —38.0 1 511 | +5.4 5, 553 
New Hampshire_-_| 1,348 928 | +9.8 404 | —12.6 16 920 | —26.8 28, 063 
New Jersey - - - --- 5, 837 | 4,020 —.5 1,027 | —23.5 790 | 7,050 | —34.4 240, 802 - Mis 
New Mexico._...-} 4,226 | 2,739 —2.8 1, 448 —6.7 39 1,449 | —35.5 44,741 | —10,8 Net 
New York-.___--.--| 26,320 | 17,345 2.3} 8,123 | —17.5 852 | 21,075 | —9.2| 477,923) -34 Nei 
| Nev 
North Carolina___| 6,347 3, 883 +7.5 2,414 | —23.1 50 5,220 | —14.8 106, 717 | 4 Nev 
North Dakota..--| 3,103 | 1,583 | +23.6 | 1,480 | —34.3 40 | 3,449 | —34.3 69,230 | -44 
ek te le 19,902 | 13,510 | +9.3 | 3,704 | —27.3 | 2,688 | 19,691 | +4.6 358,974} -5 Ne 
Oklahoma. -_.---- 8,921 | 6,597 |+166.5 | 2,269 | —18.4 55 | 3,358 | —34.7] 151.573 7 Net 
Se 3,244 | 1,052} —6.0] 2,177 | —16.3 15 | 2,824 | —23.3 68,978 | -6.7 Not 
Not 
Pennsylvania____. 17,179 | 8,235 | +33.2 | 5,592 | —25.6 | 3,352 | 19, 128 —.3 | 877,701 -7 Ohi 
Rhode Island.___.| 1,013 553 | +50.3 457 | —55.0 3} 1,35) —.7 29,862 | -182 
South Carolina__._| 2, 555 535 | —40.9 | 1,977 | —19.7 43 | 2,611 | —19.2 £9, G87 7 Ok! 
South Dakota_.._.| 1,958 363 | —15.6 | 1,565 | +11.6 30 | 4,819 | —14.7 81, £03 Ore 
Tennessee______- 3,438 | 1,318 | +30.0/ 2,099 | —7.5 21 | 3,951 | —1.0] 178, 4¢8 ” 
‘ 
, RE &" 25,477 | 18,194 | +13.4 | 6,297 | —24.8 986 | 17,159 | +4.9] 205, 217 Sou 
EE 1, 825 926 | +13.6 897 | —28.6 2] 1,271 | —36.3 22, 222 
Vermont_________. 738 372} —4.1 358 | —39.4 8 656 | --13.2 11, 374 Ter 
Wiestete. 4. ....... 4,961 | 2,572 | +13.2| 2,287 | —34.2 102 | 3,349 | —22.2 65,518 | —16.2 Te: 
Washington.._____| 3, 582 1,178 | +50.6 | 2,155 | —30.2 | 249) 5,691 —1,.2 71,496 | —1 L-. 
Ir 
West Virginia__.__| 3, 488 1,960 | +20.2 1,525 | —18.0 3 3, 406 | —16.9 110, 821 —9.2 . 
Wisconsin - - - ____. 8,847 | 4,563 | +3.1) 3.824) —8.0| 460 | 10,615 | +3.9| 133,677) 411 We 
Wyoming.__._____ 1, 935 406 | —19.0 921 | —28.7| 608 871 | —22.9 8,517| -f Wi 
District of Colum- Wy 
calle lance Sage | 2254) 1,00) -61) 252 | —33.2 8 | 2,173 | —27.5| 27,004) -27.1 9m Dis 
| | | | i 
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Table 3. pinlvsins <ScamCE of Offices of State Employment Servis December 1936 



























































Placements oe oo Active file 

Private Public 

State | E — Percent 
Percent Percent) po. Ss of 
Total | _ of of | jeg | Total | “pril®®|) Dee. 31 | change 
Num- | change | Num-| change IN Toms from 
ber | from | ber | from Phe Nov. 30 
Novem- Novem- 1: 

ber ber 
as va 

| 
All States..--------- 174, 508 |108, 824 | +6.9 |56,673 | —19.9 9,011 191, 616 | (5.2 |3, 213,332] —8.6 
Alabama......-..-.. 1, 813 470 | +55.6 | 1,324 | +61.5| 19/ 1,164 i= 10.0| 31,900! —12.7 
4rizona...---------- 1,633 | 1,223 | —9.1 388 | +46. 4 22 1, 640 | —9.6 14, 048 +1.8 
California. ---.---- ~.| 21,417 | 11,118 | +.8 |10,299| —15.6] 0/2495] 45.2] 17,741] 9.5 
a 1, 468 821 | +21.1 628 | —38.9 19 | 2, 073 | —14.5 31, 026 —33.0 
Connecticut......... 2, 520 1, 965 +2.8 552 | —32.7 3 | 3,422) +7.9 40, 556 —11.3 
Delaware........... 916 596 | —16.5 312 | —47.8 » 549 | —32.8 11, 885 +9.7 
 ——— 6, 199 3, 555 | +27.5 , 2, 581 +6. 1 63 5, 968 —6.0 57, 321 —17.3 
pe eee 983 488 | +17.3 487 | —25.8 s 1, 354 +2.3 14, 767 +2.2 
 andinonmomae 19, 202 | 13, 825 +1.1 | 3,800 | —19.7 |1, 667 | 22,383 | +37.4 208, 631 —29.8 
eG... anaodnewccae 6, 042 4,614 | —15.6 | 1,428 | —26.8 0 9,914 | —16.3 183, 501 —4.7 
IDR, ct nndendeenen we 5, 993 3,199 | —4.1 | 2,589 | —39.4 205 4,368 | —19.9 70, 150 —9.4 

Kansas (not affili- 

GEE wabatiococnce 1, 243 724 —8.6 519 | —23.2 0 1, 068 —5.9 22, 903 —1.0 
Pe 2, 185 1,176 | —40.6 | 1,007 | —33.0 2 6,141 | —27.7 84, 125 —25.6 
Massachusetts. - _.-- 1,775 1, 162 +8. 6 569 | —34.4 44 6, 021 +3. 1 153, 327 —.0 
Minnesota.......... 2, 940 1,986 | —20.1 907 | —40.8 47 4,729 | +44.0 72, 927 —4.9 
a 3, 516 2,200 | +32.1 | 1,070 | —35.4 | 156 4,403 | —23.6 88, 115 —6.5 
he ae aS 1, 573 645 —3.6 926 | —34.8 | 2 1,638 | —60.4 39, 278 —11.9 
NOUR ences >a<-<- 330 164 |+127.8 166 | —15.7 | 0 405 | +35. 5 3,989 > +6.8 
New Hampshire. ._- 502 286 | +65.3 207 | —23.9 9 395 | —41.0 16, 036 | —1.1 
New Jerséy......... 5, 837 4, 020 —.5 | 1,027 | —23.5 790 7,050 | —34.4 240, 802 | —1.3 
New Mexico.......- 1, 742 665 +6.7 | 1,044 +9. 2 33 796 | —32.8 24, 271 —5.9 
New Wele..«0--...- 20,916 | 15, 560 +3.1 | 4,850 | —17.8 506 | 16,739 | —11.2 227, 932 —6.0 
North Carolina... .- 6, 347 3, 883 +7.5 | 2,414 | —23.1 50 5,220 | —14.8 106, 717 —3.9 
North Dakota....._- 544 335 +8. 1 209 —7.1 0 457 | —41.3 9, 610 +.4 
CUR eines ccnan 13, 522 8,814 | +14.4 | 2,046 | —20.0 |2, 662 | 16, 299 +6. 0 257, 922 +.7 
Oklahoma........... 6, 597 6,041 |+174.1 553 | —6.1 3 1, 323 +3. 6 28, 066 +3.0 
(0 2, 238 680 —2.9 | 1,558 | —12.4 0 1,777 | —25.2 47,547 |: —7.7 
Pennsylvania... .... 8,709 | 4,237 | +29.3 2) 701 | —36.5 {1,771 | 12,905 —8.3 498, 731 -9.1 
Rhode Island. .._... "919 490 | +52.6 429 | —54.0 0 1, 222 —2.2 26, 336 —18.9 
South Dakota... _..- 1, 738 279 | —21.2 | 1,429 +7.5 30 4, 307 —5.2 74, 300 +9.2 
Tennessee__........- 2, 186 764 —4.4 | 1,422 —3.5 0 2, 334 —5.8 74, 386 —.6 
, 6, 304 4,257 | +22.6 | 1,893 | —19.4 154 3, 527 | +18. 1 68, 008 —19.1 
, . ~ sa 738 372 —4.1 358 | —39.4 s 656 | —13.2 11, 374 —4,1 
, 879 715 —9.3 164 | —42.3 0 471 | —24.3 12, 231 —.1 
West Virginia______-. 1,010 630 | —14.5 380 | +87.2 0 752 | —18.3 25, 072 —1.8 
. s- 8, 847 4, 563 +3.1 | 3,824 —8.0 460 | 10,615 +3.9 133, 677 +1.0 
Wyoming........... 841 218 | —3.1 361 | —9.3 | 262 453 | —22.3 4,120| —12.4 
District of Columbia| 2, 254 1, 994 —6.1 252 | —33.2 8 2,173 | —27.5 27, 004 —27.1 






































' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 4.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, D; cember 
1936 
Placements New applica- Act ‘ 
ce - tions wl 
Private Public 
State — — 
Percent Percent as 
Total of of Relief'| Total — Dec. 31 | change 
Num- | change| Num- | change Novem- from 
ber from ber from ber Nov 3 
Novem- Novem- 
ber ber 
All States......._. 128,621 | 63,530 | +11.2 | 59,093 | —23.4 | 5,908 |115, 283 | —16.0 |3, O87, 375 ) 
Alabama.._______- 1,804 731 | +30.1 | 1,059 | —31.2 14| 2,170| —22.4| 58,918) 7, 
Arizona.......__.. 1, 026 428 | —31.8 596 | —16.3 2 605 | —35.6 12, 780 — | 
Arkansas__.______. 1, 878 629 +5.4 997 | —11.8 252 2,453 | —16.0 78, 661 —39 
California________. 5, 623 2,411 | —40.4 3,173 | —28.4 39 3,980 | —13.9 44, 637 +3] 
Colorado-_________. 1, 885 615 | —26.0 1, 264 | —19.4 6 1, 931 —7.0 31, 979 ~5.4 
Connecticut__.___- 789 464 +2,2 325 | —45.9 0 733 +4.6 13, 691 15] 
Georgia......____- 5, 373 3, 161 +6. 3 2,205 | —15.1 7 4,218 | —23.1 149, 723 +49 
TT dee acdeowce 390 133 —6.3 257 | —24.0 0 428 | —31.5 8, 697 ~4 
Ds oc weresuns 5, 436 2,618 | +61.0 2, 198 —8.0 620 4, 941 —8. 5 103, 626 —28 
a 2 2, 976 677 | +29.9 2, 250 | —22.8 49 2,840 | —20.8 57, 678 +9 
Kentucky_..______ | 6, 280 4, 222 |+196.3 2,041 | —15.8 17 | 10,185 | +20.1 179, 186 5.0 
/ eae 1, 291 286 | +67.3 1,005 | —22.2 0 869 | —27.9 25, 482 —16,f 
Maryland________. 2, 290 842 +2.3 1, 251 | —33.5 197 2,068 | —25.6 63, 970 9.4 
Massachusetts____ 920 147 | +96.0 738 | —30.0 35 | 2,624 | —42.3 | 193, 450 +1. 
Michigan________- 9, 228 6, 335 —6.3 1,960 | —34.3 933 | 10, 366 —5.7 139, 767 3.9 
Minnesota. __..._. 3,012 | 1,657 | -—2.1 | 1,272] —33.4 83 | 2,418 | —22.1 66, 780 Lg 
Mississippi--. acsact fae 512 | +45.9 4,729 | —18.5 18 4,797 | —17.5 103, 471 —5.7 
Missouri. ..__.___- 3, 980 852 | +62.0 3, 107 —65.3 21 2, 686 | —68.1 174,659 | —-61 
Montana..___..__- 1, 520 291 —9.9 1,199 | —15.4 30 1,225 | —14.8 38, 955 as 3.9 
Nebraska________- 1, 630 470 | —13.9 1,160 | —17.2 0 1,024 | —58.7 23, 535 | 
Nevada......____. 203 26 | —27.8 176 | —50.4 1 106 | —43.0 1,564] -74 
New Hampshire--| 846 | 642} —4.5| 197] +3.7 7| 525|-107| 12027] - 
New Mexico_____. 2, 484 2, 074 —5.6 404 | —32.2 6 653 | —38.5 20, 470 —16.0 
New York......_.| 5,404| 1.7 —3.8| 3,273 | —17.2| 346| 4,336] —.1 1! 249,991 | -9 
North Dakota____. 2, 559 1,248 | +28.5 1,271 | —37.3 40 2,992 | —33.1 59, 620 5.7 
ee ee 6, 380 4, 696 +10 1,658 | —34.5 26 3, 392 —1.5 101, 052 | —19.5 
Oklahoma..-..___- 2,324 +105, 2 1,716 | —21.7 52 2,085 | —47.3 123, 507 —7.4 
a a ¢ 1, 006 372 | —11.2 619 | —24.9 15 1,047 | —19.8 21, 431 —4.3 
Pennsylvania_____ 8,470 | 3,998 | +37.6 | 2,891 | —11.3 | 1,581 | 6,223 | +21.8 | 378,970) -5 
Rhode Island_-_-.-_- 94 63 | +34.0 28 | —66.3 3 129 | +16.2 3,526 | —123 
South Carolina..._| 2, 555 535 | —40.9 1,977 | —19.7 43 2,611 | —19.2 59, 987 —37.2 
South Dakota.__.__ 84 | +10.5 136 | +86.3 0 512 | —53.7 7, 203 +8, | 
Tennessee_....____ 1, 252 554 |+157.7 677 | —14.9 21 1,617 ; +6.9 | 104,022) —13.2 
» Pe ee cy 19,173 | 13,937 | +10.9 4,404 | —26.9 832 | 13, 632 +2.0 137, 209 +1.3 
WN: Sottcaddqcee 1, 825 926 | +13.6 897 | —28.6 2 1,271 | —36.3 22, 222 —11.8 
Virginia__......._. 082 1,857 | +25.1 2,123 | —33.5 102 2,878 | —21.9 53, 287 —19,2 
ee 3, 582 1,178 | +50.6 2,155 | —30.2 249 5, 691 —1.2 71, 496 as 16.8 
West Virginia____- 2, 478 1,330 | +48.8 1,145 | —30.9 3 2,654 | —16.5 85, 749 —11.1 
Wyoming--_-_...__. 1, 004 188 | —31.9 560 | —37.3 346 418 | —23.4 4, 397 -.9 
































‘ Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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able 5. Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Services 
and National Reemployment Service, December 1936 
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‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 








TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS 





Summary of Reports for December 1936 


HE upswing in employment, which had been evidenced ea¢} 
month since February in the combined manufacturing ap 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics, continued through December when more than- 492 009 
additional workers were given jobs. Aggregate weekly pay rolls jy 
these industries rose between November and December by ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. 

The gain in employment between December 1935 and Decembe; 
1936 amounted to more than 1,362,000 workers and the increase jy 
weekly pay rolls was nearly $53,600,000. 

In contrast with the continued increase in the number of workers 
employed by these industries, class I steam railroads had fewer 
employees on their pay rolls in December than in November. The 
decrease was 11,061, exclusive of executives and officials, according to 
a preliminary report by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Public employment in December showed decreases on construction 
projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, by 
regular governmental appropriations, and by the Public Works 
Administration funds. Decreases in employment were also reported 
on projects financed by The Works Program and in emergency 
conservation work. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


More than 103,000 factory wage earners were returned to jobs in 
December. This represented a gain of 1.2 percent from November 
and was particularly noteworthy, not only because it was the eleventh 
consecutive monthly gain, but also because it was contraseasonal, 
decreases having been shown in this month in 13 of the preceding 17 
years for which data are available. Weekly factory pay rolls ad- 
vanced 4.9 percent over the month interval, a gain of over $9,000,000. 
Although factory pay rolls have risen in December in 9 of the preced- 
ing 17 years, the current gain has been exceeded in only 2 of these 
years—1919 and 1934. Wage-rate increases, affecting more tha 
797,000 of the 4,700,000 factory workers covered in the survey 
accounted in part for the pay-roll rise. 

The estimated number of factory wage earners in December 
(8,220,000) exceeded that of any month since December 1929 and the 
estimated weekly pay roll ($193,400,000) was the maximum recorded 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 449 


since April 1930. Comparing the 12-month average for 1936 with 
the corresponding average for 1935, we find that factory employment 
rose 6.9 percent and factory pay rolls, 15.6 percent. 

Of the 89 manufacturing industries included in the monthly survey, 
52 showed more employees in December than in the preceding month 
and 60 reported larger pay rolls. Gift or bonus payments were not 
included in the pay rolls reported. Among the industries showing 
substantial seasonal gains in employment were fertilizers, 15.2 percent; 
automobiles, 8.1 percent; and agricultural implements, 10.5 percent. 
Other industries showing large gains were woolen and worsted goods, 
9.3 percent; locomotives, 8.2 percent; aircraft, 6.9 percent; boots and 
shoes, 7.1 percent; and iron and steel forgings 6 percent. 

Gains in employment ranging from 3.8 percent to 4.5 percent were 
reported in the carpet and rug, dyeing and finishing textiles, hardware, 
stamped and enameled ware, and lighting equipment industries. 
Industries of major importance in which smaller increases were 
reported were slaughtering and meat packing (2.5 percent), blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills (1.5 percent), foundries and 
machine shops (2.4 percent), electrical machinery (2.7 percent), book 
and job printing (1.9 percent), silk and rayon goods (1.8 percent), 
cotton goods (1.9 percent), and millwork (1.2 percent). A further 
gain in employment of 2.3 percent was shown in the machine tool 
industry, continuing the succession of increases which have been 
reported in this industry each month with but one exception for more 
than two years. Employment in this industry in December was 
above the level of any month since June 1930 and was nearly three 
times greater than the low point of April 1933. 

Among the 37 industries in which declines in employment were 
shown, seasonal slackening of activities resulted in decreases of 36.9 
percent in beet sugar, 14.4 percent in canning and preserving, 7.8 
percent in jewelry, 6.0 percent in millinery, 5.3 percent in marble-slate- 
granite, 5.4 percent in cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 4.3 percent in cigars 
and cigarettes, 6.0 percent in stoves, 3.7 percent in radios and phono- 
graphs, 3.5 percent in cement, and 1.3 percent in confectionery. 
Other substantial declines were shown in shipbuilding (7.7 percent), 
structural metalwork (4.2 percent), and soap (3.5 percent). 

Eight of the sixteen nonmanufacturing industries surveyed also re- 
ported gains in employment between November and December. The 
largest gain (approximately 388,000 or 11.0 percent) was a seasonal 
expansion in retail trade, due primarily to the employment of extra 
workers to handle the holiday trade. In the general merchandising 
group under retail trade, which is composed of department, variety, 
and general merchandising stores and mail-order houses, employment 
increased 33.2 percent or by 295,000 workers. The level of employ- 
ment in this group in December 1936 exceeded the December 1929 
level by 10.5 percent. In “other retail trade” establishments em- 
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ployment increased 3.6 percent over the month interval or by mor 
than 93,000 workers. Reports received from wholesale trade firms 
indicated a net gain in employment of 1.5 percent or approximately 
21,000 workers. The increase was shared by most of the branchies of 
wholesale distribution. Seasonal demands resulted in the hiring oj 
more than 12,000 additional workers in the anthracite and bituminoys. 
coal mining industries. The gain in employment in anthracite mining 
was accompanied by a rise of 37.7 percent in weekly pay rolls 
Laundries, metal mines, insurance, and brokerage offices also reported 
larger numbers of workers in December than in the preceding month, 
the gain in metal mines being partly due to the resumption of opers- 
tions in several mines which had been affected by labor disputes. 

Seasonal recessions in employment were shown in private building 
construction (7.9 percent), quarrying and nonmetallic mining (6 
percent), dyeing and cleaning (4.5 percent), and year-round hotels 
(0.7 percent). The remaining four nonmanufacturing industries 
(telephone and telegraph, electric light and power and manufactured 
gas, electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance, and 
crude-petroleum producing) showed decreases ranging from 0.1 percent 
to 1.1 percent. Total employment in the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries combined showed a net gain of approximately 389,000 
workers between November and December, and an increase of over 
$5,900,000 in weekly pay rolls. 

Employment by class I railroads declined, the loss amounting to | 
percent or 11,061 workers exclusive of executives and officials. The 
total number of such workers in December, according to a preliminary 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 1,068,869. 
Corresponding pay-roll information for this month was not available 
at the time this report was prepared. In November, however, the 
total compensation of all employees except executives and officials 
was $149,749,940, a decline of 6.2 percent compared with the 
October figure. The Commission’s preliminary indexes of employ- 
ment, based on the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100 and covering all 
employees, were 60.5 for December and 61.1 for November. The final 
October index was 62.1 | 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week in December 
in manufacturing industries were 41.1 and average hourly earnings 
were 59.4 cents, according to reports from cooperating firms. These 
averages were 1.3 percent and 2.5 percent, respectively, higher than the 
November figures and 6.0 percent and 3.9 percent higher than the 
December 1935 averages. Average weekly earnings of factory wage 
earners were $25 in December or 4.2 percent higher than in Noven- 
earners were $24.83 in December or 3.5 percent higher than in Novein- 
ber and 10.2 percent higher than in December of the preceding yeur. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data are 
compiled, 9 reported longer hours worked per week in December than 
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in November and the same number showed higher rate of pay. Eleven 
of the sixteen nonmanufacturing industries covered reported gains in 
average weekly earnings. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in December 1936 for all manufacturing 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year 
intervals, except in the few industries for which certain items cannot 
be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for the 
manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 
as 100, and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month 
average Of 1929 as 100. The information for the manufacturing 
industries, mining, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and building con- 
struction covers wage earners only. For crude-petoleum producing it 
covers wage earners and clerical field force. The figures for public 
utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and insurance cover all employees 
including executives. 

As explained in the preceding issue of this publication the indexes 


of factory employment and pay rolls have been revised and adjusted 
io the 1933 Census of Manufactures. 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Coe and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, December 1936 (Preliminary 
Figures 
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' Revised and adjusted to Census of Man ufactures totals for 1833. 3 Not available. 
Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 4 Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 
‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Public Employment 


In DeceMBER 243,000 workers were employed on constructioy 
projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Adminis. 
tration. This was a decrease of 9.8 percent compared with the num. 
ber employed in November. Losses in employment occurred on Fed. 
eral and non-Federal projects financed from funds provided by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and on non-Federal projects financed 
from funds released under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935. Total pay-roll disbursements during the month amounted to 
$18,576,000, a decrease of 10.9 percent compared with November. 

Over 144,000 workers were employed on construction ~ projects 
financed from regular governmental appropriations. This was , 
decrease of 7.4 percent compared with November. Increases jy 
employment occurring on building construction, electrification, nays! 
vessel, reclamation, and street and road projects were offset by 
decreases on forestry, public roads, river, harbor and flood control, 
water and sewerage, and miscellaneous projects. December pay-rol! 
disbursements amounted to $13,491,000, a decrease of $816,000 com- 
pared with the previous month. 

The number of wage earners employed on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in Decejnber 
totaled 9,200, a decrease of 400 compared with the preceding month. 
Decreases in employment occurred on all types of projects with the 
exception of building construction. Total pay-roll disbursements 
amounted to $1,107,000 in December. 

Employment on projects financed by The Works Program totaled 
2,964,000 in December. This was a decrease of 167,000 compared with 
November. Over 370,000 workers were employed on Federal projects, 
a decrease of 8.3 percent. On projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration employment totaled 2,594,000, a decrease of 4.9 per- 
cent. Total pay-roll disbursements amounted to $154,731,000. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government small decreases 
in employment occurred in the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches, a slight increase, however, was reported for the military 
service. Although employment in the executive service dropped | 
percent in December, it was 2 percent higher than a year ago. Of the 
831,000 employees in the executive service in December, 116,000 were 
working in the District of Columbia and 715,000 outside the District. 


The most marked increases in employment in the executive depart- 


ments of the Federal Government occurred in the Social Security 
Board, the Post Office Department, and Panama Canal. Pronounced 
decreases in the number of workers, on the other hand, were reported 
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for the War Department, the Works Progress Administration, and 


the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


In December 377,000 workers were employed on emergency con- 
servation work. Compared with November this was a decrease of 
14,000. Decreases were shown in all groups of workers with the excep- 


tion of educational advisers. 
virtually the same. 


Employment in this group remained 
December pay-roll disbursements totaled $18,- 
112,000, a drop of $493,000 compared with the previous month. 


Over 159,000 employees were working on the construction and 
maintenance of State roads in December. 
22,000 compared with November. Of the total number engaged on 
the program 86.6 percent were working on maintenance and 13.4 
percent on new construction. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 


totaled $10,000,000. 


This was a decrease of 


A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 


November and December is given in table 2. 


Table 2.—-Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, December 1936! 
(Preliminary Figures) 






































Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per- 
Class centage centage 
Decem- | Novem- | change| December November | change 
ber 1936 | ber 1936 1936 1936 
Federal service: 
Ns tek ponkscbneéuone 3 831, 486 839, 446 —0.9 | $138, 694, 501 |4 $130,218, 059 +6. 5 
inn athena aeakebie 1, $70 1, 985 —.8 511, 213 501, 39 +2.0 
| SS Poe St ee oe 5, 274 5,381 | —2.0 1, 234, 689 1, 231, 814 +.2 
EE wk wonponenetpudea 308,972 | 305,757} +1.1 23, 574,147 | 4 23, 558, 487 +.1 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A--.......____| § 242,818 | 6 269,167 | -—9.8 | 518,575,619 | ® 20,854,480 | —10.9 
Financed by R. F. C.?__.......--- 9, 189 9,611 | —4.4 1, 106, 816 1, 108, 258 -.1 
Financed by regular governmental 
appropriations. -............-..-.- 144, 274 155, 839 —7.4 13, 491, 223 14, 307, 158 —5.7 
The Works Program: § 
Federal projects..................- 370,911 | 404, 671 —8.3 18, 595, 253 20, 074, 062 —7.4 
Projects operated by W. P. A____- 2, 593, 569 | 2, 726, 361 —4.9 136, 135, 774 138, 543, 440 —1.7 
Relief work: Emergency conservation 
_ ae aa Aaa | 376,953 | 391,296 | —3.7 18, 112, 149 18, 604, 821 —2.6 





' Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 
? includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 
‘Includes 387 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual addi- 


tions for December. 
‘ Revised 


5 Includes 154,845 wage earners and $11,144,602 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 
1935 funds, and 149 wage earners and $7,714 pay roll financed from First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 


1936. 


‘ Includes 166,178 wage earners and $12,135,818 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. 


A. A. 1935 funds. 


' Includes 61 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $3,533 for December and 81 employees and pay-roll 
disbursements of $4,145 for November on projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. : 
' Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Works 


Program and shown only under P. W. A 
* Includes 40,121 employees and 
$5,751,433 for November also included in executive service. 


118973—37——-13 





ay roll of $5,691,819 for December and 40,348 employees and pay roll of 
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Detailed Reports for November 1936 




















HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ. 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for th 
month of November 1936. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for November. 
except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


MonrTuHiy reports on employment and pay rolls in industria! and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: x9 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class [ steam railroads. The reports fo; 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 


THE indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in November 1936 
are shown in table 1. Percentage changes from October 1936 and 
November 1935 are also gives. The indexes for the manufacturing 
industries have been revised and adjusted to the 1933 Census of 
Manufactures as explained in the preceding issue of this publication. 


i i el te eet Bin eeeetusiag Lachuetries, November 1936 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls 


General indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, adjusted 
to the 1933 Census of Manufactures, are given in table 2 for the 
months January 1919 to November 1936. They supersede the 
previously published series, which was adjusted only to the 1931 
Census. The accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory em- 
ployment and pay rolls from January 1919 to November 1936 as 
shown by the adjusted indexes. Indexes for 13 nonmanufacturing 
industries including 2 subgroups under retail trade, by months, 
January 1935 to November 1936, inclusive, are presented in table 3. 
The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes is 
the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In November 1936 reports 
were received from 25,529 establishments employing 4,666,056 work- 
ers whose weekly earnings were $111,702,922. The employment 
reports received from these establishments cover more than 55 percent 
of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 89 industries 
included in the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


u | 


Table 2.—General Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, by Months, 
January 1919 to November 1936, adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures! 















































[1923-25 = 100] 
Month A 
and | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 4V& 
year = 
Employment 
...-| 104.8 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 102.0 | 102.6 | 103.8 | 106.5 | 109.1 | 111.2 110.8 | 112.0 | 113.8 | 106:7 
----| 114.3 | 113.3 | 115.5 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 110.6 | 108.1 | 108.4 | 107.1) 103.4 97.2 89.6 | 107.8 
.---| 80.9 | 82.4 83.0! 82.0; 81.8 80.9 79.7 81.3 83.3 84.1 84.2; 83.2 82.2 
- 82.5 84.5 85.7 85. 5 87.8 89.5 87.8 91.0 94.0 96.7 | 98.4 99. 7 90.3 
.---| 100.8 | 102.6 | 104.7 | 105.2 | 105.3 | 106.0 | 104.9 | 105.2 | 105.6 | 104.4 103.1 | 101.3 | 104.1 
1924. 100.1 | 101.5 | 101.7 | 100.0 | 96.7 93.8 90.8 92.1 94.3 95. 1 94.7 96. 1 96. 4 
----| 965) 98.2) 99.1 98.9 98. 2 98.1 98.0 | 99.7 | 101.6 | 102.2) 101.9) 101.6 99. 5 
-| 100.7 | 101.7 | 102.2} 101.5 | 100.4 | 100.4 99.4 | 101.4 | 103.5 | 103.1 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 101.3 
98.2 | 99.7 | 100.3 99. 6 99.0; 99.1 98.0} 99.3) 100.4 99.5 97.3 96. 0 98. 9 
-| 04.8 96. 4 07.4 97.0; 97.0 97.6} 97.5 | 100.1 | 102.1 | 102.4} 101.5 | 101.0 | 98.7 
-| 100.6 | 102.9 | 104.1 | 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.4 | 105.9 | 107.7 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 103.3 99.6 | 104.7 
a 3 97.1 06.7 96.1 94. 5 92. 6 89.3 88.6 89. 5 87.6 84.4 82.1 91.3 
--| 79.5 80.1 80. 5 80. 4 79.8 78. 0 76.9 77.0 77.3 74.6 72.6} 71.2 77.3 
-| 68.1 70.3 69. 3 67.1 64.6 62. 5 60. 4 61.8 65. 1 66.3 65. 5 64.3 65. 6 
62.6 63.7 61.5 62.9 65.8 70.2 74.9 79.6 83. 2 82.8 79.5 77.6 72.0 
76. 5 81.1 84.4 86. 0 86. 2 84.9 82.4 83.5 80.0 82.2 86.3 81.4 82.4 
82.0 | 84.9 86.0 86. 2 84.7 83.1 83. 4 86.1 88.0 89.3 88.7 88. 2 85.9 
86. 6 86.7 87.8 89.0 | 89.6 89.9 91.0 93. 4 95. 3 96. 5 | RE 






































Footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—General Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, by Months 
January 1919 to November 1936, Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures— 




































Continued ‘ 

Month 
and | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
year 
; Mo 
Pay rolls 

1919....| 96.2} 90.4] 91.0] 90.0| 90.9| 92.9] 95.6 | 100.9 | 105.7 | 103.2] 107.7 | 115.0 
1920_...| 118.3 | 116.7 | 124.8 | 122.0 | 123.5 | 125.3 | 120.4 | 122.7 | 120.9 | 116.9 | 108.1] 99.0 
1921....| 83.7] 821] 824] 79.7] 781] 762| 724] 74.6| 742| 734] 7251] 74.0! 7: 
1922....| 70.3} 73.1] 75.3| 74.2] 77.6| 80.9) 786) 83.2] 87.1] 80.6] 93.4) 95.7) gy — 
1923....| 94.8 | 98.1 | 102.8 | 104.1 | 107.5 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 103.8 | 104.2 | 106.5 | 104.4 | 102.8 | i033 
1924....| 98.7 | 104.1 | 104.1] 101.9] 97.5 | 922] 85.4] 89.2] 923] 904.9)] 93.4] 97.7) g9 Januar: 
1925....| 95.7 | 100.9 | 102.6 | 100.1 | 100.8] 98.8) 96.9] 99.5| 98.8 | 104.7] 104.7 | 105.1 im: reese 
1926..._| 100.9 | 105.1 | 106.6 | 104.3 | 103.0 | 103.2| 98.9 103.3 | 104.3 | 107.4 | 104.0 103.3 | i; March. 
1927_...| 98.2 | 104.3 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 104.1 | 102.4 | 98.4 | 101.7 | 101.2] 102.0) 98.4] 99.4 0) April. 
1928....| 95.9 | 101.1 | 102.6 | 100.5 | 101.3 | 101.7 | 99.1 | 103.2 | 104.6 | 108.2} 105.0 | 105.7 j024 May -- 
1929....| 102.4 | 109.3 | 111.6 | 112.7 | 112.9 | 111.2} 107.1 | 112.0 | 112.8 | 112.3 | 104.1 | 100.5 i099) June. - 
1930....| 95.6 | 98.6] 98.6] 97.5! 95.1] 920] 841) 83.1] 83.8] 820] 76.6) 75.0. &: , 
1931_...| 69.9| 74.1] 75.4] 742] 73.1] 60.5] 66.1 | 65.8] 63.3] 61.4| 881] 57.5) 674 July - " 
1932....| 53.6] 54.8| 53.1] 49.4] 468) 43.5] 40.2) 41.0) 43.5] 45.3] 43.5| 423 44 Augus 
1933....| 40.1 | 41.0| 37.9| 39.8) 43.7] 48.1] 51.7| 57.7| 60.6| 60.4| 56.5) 55.5! 494 so 
1934....| 54.6/ 613] 65.6] 681) 681| 66.0] 61.3| 63.2| 501] 62.1) 60.6) 64.1 #3 Octo 
1935....| 64.9| 69.9] 71.6] 71.6] 69.3| 67.3| 664)! 70.9] 73.5] 763] 75.5| 77.4) 7 Novell 
1936....| 73.6 | 73.6| 77.4] 79.1] 80.6] 80.8! 80.0) 83.4] 83.4] 888/7905|... Decem 
































1 Comparable revised indexes for each of 89 manufacturing industries, for the durable- and nondurable. 


goods groups, for 14 divisions under these — and for 2 subgroups under textiles are available in mimeo- 
era hed form and will be supplied on 


he November 1936 employment 


a a without the adjustment would-be 92.6, and the corresponding 
E. roll index 88.2. 


Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1935 to November 1936 ! 


[12-month average 1929= 100} 






































Bituminous-coal , Quarrying and non- — 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining ail 
Febri 
Marc 
Month Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- _* 
ment | Pay rolls! “nent | Payrolls| “went | Payrolls| “nent | Pay roll _ 
Se ts June 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 1936 July 
Aug 
a Sept 
January-......--. 62.9} 59.1) 57.5) 54.4] 80.0) 79.8] 50.6) 70.6) 44.3) 54.2) 30.1) 41.7) 36.9) 30.4) 20.8 25.5 Octe 
February - ----- 64. 4| 61.2) 64.3) 76.7) 81. 1| 80.2] 66.1) 78.4) 44.3) 55.5) 20.9) 42.8) 37.3) 36.9) 22.2) 23.9 Nov 
March......-.-- 51. 4) 52. 5) 38.9) 42.6) 81.6) 80.4) 67.5) 70.2) 45.0) 55.9) 30.9) 45.1) 40.5) 42.2) 24.9 30.9 Dee 
[ 2 ope: 52. 6} 49.8) 49.9) 28.6] 74.3) 77.5) 45.0) 62.6) 46.0) 57.5) 31.8) 45. 5) 45.3) 48.4) 28.9) 36.) 
 ~seeeee 53. 5| 54.9) 49.5) 56.3] 75.3) 76.2) 49.1] 62.2) 44.4) 60.8) 31.4) 47.7) 49.5) 52.0) 32.8) 42.1 
SD icnticetrenencor heal 56.8) 51.2) 66.0) 42.0] 77.9) 75.7) 64.7) 61.5) 46.0) 61.9) 31.5) 48.2) 50.4) 53.5) 33.8 44. wil 
Sa 49. 4| 48. 4] 37. 5| 37.2] 70.0] 75. 5| 35.9) 62.6) 45.2) 61.3] 31.1) 46.1) 50.9) 54.4) 34.4. 43.9 " 
August_...__._- 38. 7| 41.1] 28.3] 31.4; 73.4) 76.9] 45.8) 65.4) 46.3) 61.6) 33.4] 48.2) 51.0) 55.3) 36.3 46.2 repa 
September. --__. 46.0} 47.6) 38.2) 34.9) 77.1) 78.2) 60.1) 71.0) 48.9) 63.1) 35.4) 50.0) 50.0) 54.9) 35.4 44.8 
ber_._..--- 58.8) 49.9) 55.9) 48.5) 74.3) 81.1) 69.8] 79.2) 51.6) 64.2) 38.7) 53.7) 50.0) 54.6) 36.5) 46.: 
November... -- 46. 6) 51.5) 28.4) 40.3) 76.1] 82.3) 65.5) 80.7) 52.6) 62.9) 39.6) 54.6) 46.7) 52.6) 32.1) 43.5 
aan dit 57. 3|_....| 55. 4]...__| 70. 1].....| 60. 5|..._.| 53. 5|.....| 43. 2)...._] 43. 1)..._.] 29.7) 
Average..| 53.2)... = SAS 76, 7|..... | Pe eS 33. 9) ..... 46. 0}..... 30.7 
































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these ae. except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year- 
round hotels will be found in the Reetener 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1935 to November 1936—Continued 





————o 





—— 


Electric-railroad and 













































































Electric light and 
Crude-petroleum Telephone and g motorbus opera. 
producing telegraph os tt pe tion and mainte- 
nance ? 
Month Eeapl | — 
—o— Pay rolls ag Pay rolls —_- Pay rolls —— Pay rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
ae OO ee ee ee ss. 
January.-...-.. 74.9) 71.1) 55.5) 55.7) 70.5) 70.1) 73.9) 75.0) 82.7) 86.1) 78.0) 84.8] 71.2) 70.7| 62.9) 65.0 
February ------ 74. 2) 70.8) 54.9) 55.7| 70.0) 69.9) 72.9) 76.2) 82.2) 86.1) 78.3) 84.7] 71.0) 71.7} 63.1} 68.3 
Math. isonaaed 74. 0| 70.9) 56.0) 56.0) 69.8) 70.2) 75.3) 77.2) 82.3] 86.8) 79.4] 85.9] 71.3] 71.2) 63.4) 67.8 
ASUD...ncccecen 74.9| 71.3) 56.7) 57.1) 69.7} 70.8) 73.1) 76.0) 82.6) 88.0) 79.0) 86. 2) 71.4] 71.3] 63.3) 65.9 
Mee .cnccccsoks 76. 0| 72.7) 57.8) 58.0) 70.0) 71.6) 73.7) 78. 5| 83.3) 89.0) 79.8) 87.0) 71.6) 71. 5! 63.6) 66.1 
Jat... .cseaseild 76. 7| 73.7) 59.2) 58.9] 70.2] 72.1) 74.4) 77.4) 83.9) 90.4) 79.8] 88.1] 71.7] 71.7| 63.9) 66.8 
oe 77. 4| 75.4) 59.9) 60.4) 70.3) 73.1) 75.7) 79.9) 84.8) 91.7] 81.5) 89.8) 71.5) 72.4] 63.4) 66.5 
CO 76. 3| 75.0) 58.9) 59.7) 70.5) 73. 5| 75. 5| 81. 2) 86.8) 93.1) 82.8) 89.8) 71.2) 72.4] 68.3) 66.5 
September - - - . 75. 1) 74.5) 60.9) 60.4) 70.4) 73.7| 73.8) 78.8) 86.9) 93.5) 84.5) 91.4) 71.0) 72.8) 64.0) 66.4 
OG entices 74. 7| 73.6) 57.9) 59.6) 70.0) 73.8) 74.9) 83.1) 87.4) 94.0) 84.4] 92.7) 71.1) 73.1] 64.1) 67.7 
November - - .-- 73. 0| 73.2) 57.2) 60.1| 69.8) 73.7) 74.9) 81.6) 87.6) 93.5) 83.4) 91.8) 71.1] 73.0} 63.8) 69.7 
December... .- FE. Wicoses 59. 9}. ..-- 69. 6)_.._- +. a 86. 8}_.._. 86. 0}... __ , 2 ee 5 
Average..| 74.9)_.._- ie. Gea cwd - i Sead §§ 84, 8]... ae 8 ee Ge Siescw 
Retail trade—other 
: Retail trade—gen- 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade — se than general mer- 
eral merchandising chandising 
Month 
Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
January........ 84. 2) 85.6) 63.9) 66.6) 79. 5) 80.4) 59.7) 62.1) 87.3) 88.2) 73.5) 76.4) 77.4) 78.4) 56.9) 59.1 
February. ...-. 84. 6| 85. 0) 64. 6) 66.6) 79.2) 79.7) 59.3) 61.6) 86.2) 85.1) 72.3) 73.9) 77.3) 78.3) 56,6) 59.1 
MOREE. ccttenace 84.0) 85.6) 65. 2) 69.0) 80.2! 81.9) 60.4) 63.5) 88.6) 90.9) 74.1) 77.3) 78.0) 79.5) 57.6) 60.7 
i See 83. 2) 85.7) 64.8) 67.9] 83. 5| 85.2) 62.5) 65.3| 94.4) 97.4) 77.5) 81.0) 80.7) 82.0) 59.4) 62.1 
| RRR 82. 5| 84.6) 64.6) 68.2) 82.2) 85.0) 62.0) 65.8) 91.3) 95.5) 76.3) 80.8) 79.8) 82.3) 59.0) 62.7 
) Ee eee 82. 1| 84.6) 64.6) 68.4) 82.2) 85.5) 62.5) 66.4) 91.2) 96.4) 76.7) 81.3) 79.8) 82.6) 59.5) 63.3 
eee 82. 1| 85. 4) 64.6) 69.0) 79.3) 83.2) 60.5) 65.1) 85.5) 90.7) 72.0) 77.3) 77.7| 81.2) 58.1) 62.6 
August......... 82. 7| 86.3) 64.8) 69.7) 78.0) 82.4) 59.3) 64.4) 83.1) 89.4) 69.5) 76.4) 76.7) 80.5) 57.2) 61.9 
September. ...-. 83.7) 88.0) 67.2) 70.6) 81.8) 86.6) 62.5) 66.6) 92.2) 98.5) 77.2) 82.8) 79.1] 83:5) 59.4) 63.3 
October........ 85. 7| 89. 0| 66.8) 71.6) 83. 8) 88.7) 63.2) 68.3) 97. 1/103.9) 79.8] 87.2) 80.3) 84.7) 50.8) 64.4 
November. .... 86. 4| 89.7| 66.9) 73.2) 84.6] 90.4) 63.4) 70. 1/101. 6)110.4) 82.0) 91.4) 80.1) 85.1) 50.6) 65.7 
Seas 86. 8|.....| 68.6).....| 92.9]_....| 60.3)...__/131. 7)_....|104. 5].....| 82.7).....] 62.0)..... 
Average..| 84. 0)..... 65. 6)..... 82. 3)..... > | 04.2/..... 78. O}....- es Wedese 58. 8)..... 





















































repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 


’ Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufac: iring 
Industries, January 1935 to November 1936——Continued 








Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and c), ining 






































Zz — 

Employ- Employ- .| Employ- | ,, 2 

Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls 
| Tiedt ne = 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 1g3¢ 

- St Sees Sat leet SE eet ee eee eet ae 
Es rach teeth easticaidh can acted dec as cate 80.3) 81.9) 62.2) 64.9) 79.6) 81.5] 63.9) 68.3) 70.3) 71.5) 50.4! 5) ¢ 
| ae Hee 81. 1| 82.8) 63.5) 66.5) 79.6) 81.2) 64.1) 67.8) 69.6) 70.3) 49.8 499 
March ee See ee, 80.8} 82.8) 63.9) 66.0) 79.7] 82.1) 64.6) 69.9) 72.5) 74.7) 53.5 564 
ee SR ee: 4 81.1) 83.2) 63.6) 66.3) 80.0) 83.2) 65.5) 70.9) 79.9) 81.8) 61.9) 64) 
EE ES Se eee a Pe eS 81 6) 84.1) 63.7) 67.0) S1.1) 85.5) 66.6) 75.6) 80.9) 87.3) 61 72. 
ON OE eae NaS 81.3) 83.9) 63.5! 66.6) 82.3) 87.2] 68.2) 75.8) 83.6| 87:5! 65 69.9 
etn oh se lin sutton timbabooet 80.3) 83.3) 62.1) 66.0) 84.4) 90.5) 70.9) 79.0) 81.7) 85.5) 61.5 64.8 
SE RSE SEE Se ey ees 80.7; 83.2) 62.0) 66.1) 84.2) 89.6) 69.2] 76.7) 79.4] 83.5) 58.2) 68 
EE eo ae Te ee ee $1.1) 84.2) 63.1) 67.5) 83.0) 89.6) 67.9) 76.6) 82.1) 86.7) 63.1. «6 
I ee 81.6) 85.4) 64.3) 69.6) 81.9) 87.6) 67.1) 75.3) 80.4) 86.5) 61.1) 66; 
. . be SS ee 81. 5) 84.6) 64.8) 69.6) 81.3) 87.0) 66.7) 74.5) 76.3) 81.3) 55.4) 69 
EL AS ES pees 80. 8) oe > aad | la yee ) 52.9 
ey ee 81.0).____ 63.4|.....| 81 5|.---- 66.9]... 77.8)... 57.9 
| 














Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A COMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in October and November 1936, is shown in table 
4 for all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined, based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The 
percentage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted 
that is, the industries included in the manufacturing group and in 
the grand total have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
89 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries and each of 
the nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 except building 
construction. 





Geo 
si0 


Mid 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in October and November 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


‘Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
; cooperating State organizations] 












































a | Total—All groups Manufacturing 
Ils 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
_ | Num-|Number| cent- | 4™0uUDt| cent | Num-|Number| cent- | 4™0Unt | cent. 
ie Geographic divi ber | on pay | age of pay s | ber of pay 
936 sion and State , ee roll ag on pay age roll age 
of roll jchange (1 week) change| of roll jchange (1 week) chang 
— estab- | Novem-| from | Novem. | {rom | estab-| Novem-| from N from 
wT lish- ber Octo- | * ber Octo- | lish- ber Octo- ce Octo- 
r ) ments| 1936 ber 1936 ber |ments| 1936 ber 1936 ber 
~ ; 1936 1936 1936 1936 
4] ; 
9.2 Dollars Dollars 
New England..___| 14,151, 913,668) +1, 1/20, 154,192) +1.0) 3,540) 630,768) -+-1. 1/13, 287,615) +0.9 
4.8 J 831 56,145} —2.8) 1,024,552); —7.8 299 44,948) —3.0 774,071; —8.8 
3.2 New Hamp- 
ri Fn 632 37, 105 +.6 701,018} —1.8 206 29, 816 —.9 529,390} —2.8 
6.7 Vermont_...._- 487; 18,383) +.7) 381,167) —1.6 147; 11,505) +2.2) 232,509) —1.3 
0.2 Massachusetts _| ! 8,670) 497,090; +1.2)11,181,909| +2.4| 1,695, 296,5838| +1.5| 6,290,653| +38.2 
Rhode Island._| 1, 261 95,657; +1.8) 1,890,307} —3.8 435 76,472| +2.6) 1,403,986) —4.3 
= Connecticut_...; 2,270) 209,288) -+2.2) 4,975,239) +2.5 758} 172,444) -+1.1] 4,057,006} +2.2 
Middle Atlantic __| 36, 435)2, 250,658) +. 3/57,413,113) —.2) 5,074)1, 204,210} —.1\29, 741,831) +(2) 
New York.....| 24, 1386/1, 029, 452 +. 5/27, 261, 578 +.6) 32,010) 446,376 +. 1/11, 485, 534 —.2 
New Jersey....| 4,031| 335,330) +1.0) 8,359,861! +2.0] 4780) 246,676| +.8) 5,982,268) +8. 4 
Pennsylvania_.| 8,268) 885,876) —.1/21,791,674| —1.9) 2,284) 512,159) —.8|12,324,029| —1.0 
East North Cen- 
a eee 20,377 2, 278,778; +-2.860,966,781) +5.9) 7, 589)1, 744,072) +3, 0)47,572,076) +6.6 
O- aE 8,352) 642,345 +. 7/16, 965,082} -+2.9) 2,620) 477,834 +. 5}13, 018, 749) +3.2 
Indiana.......- 2,337| 262,080; —1.1| 6,688,956) +1.8 909| 221,409| —1.1| 5,692,625) +1.9 
eC | Sea 5 4,904| 602,831; +41.8|15, 100,508; +2.8) 2,358) 408,891| +-1.2\10,076,128| +2.2 
Michigan ...._- 3,798) 586,166) -+9.9/17,642,681) +16.2 969| 492,153) +-10. 4|15, 038,246) +-17.5 
le Wisconsin......| 986) 185,856) —.4|. 4,619,559) +.8| 7783) 148,785| §+.5| 3,752,328) * —2.0 
1€ West North Cen- 
Rigo eee 11,692) 433,095) +.7) 9,951,463) +-2.2) 2,414) 219,515) +.9) 4,985,696) +3.4 
Minnesota. ._.. 2, 157 92,395; -+2.0) 2,233,985) +2.6 414 43,432) +3.3) 1,048,654) +5.0 
_ 1, 703 64,390; +2.1) 1,450,201; +4.9 426 36,870} +4.0 841,772| +8.6 
Missouri_...... 3,146| 172,809} —.3| 3,928,724) +1.0} 911] 95,708) —1.0] 2,053,393} +.1 
sa North Dakota... 529 5,419} —.2) 128,000} +.3 44 694, —3.1 18,208} —3.2 
e South Dakota... 468| 6,324) —.3} 139,183) +.4 38} 2,519/ +25) 54,698) +29 
Nebraska. -_._.- 1, 563 35, 661 +.4 825, 539} +4.8 161 14, 074 +.8 340, 983) +11.1 
=a 92,126| 656,097; +.4) 1,246,881) +1.1 420| 26,218} —.4| 627,988| +1.3 
e South Atlantic___| 11,276) 834,404) -+-1, 1/16, 193,637) +1.7| 2,768) 550,816) +.7| 9,733,556) +17 
: Delaware. ..._- 207} 15,455) +.2] 365,348) +2.0 86} 11,329) —1.3) 266,008) +1.2 
e Maryland___._. 1,548| 123,559; —.1| 2,781,195; —1.0 629| 81,442) *—.7| 1,804,208) *—.1 
lI District of Co- 
lumbia....... 1,096 42,552) +1.1) 1,063,865) +1.7 45 4,105) +2.6 137,816; +3.2 
f Virginia......_. 2,254) 109,237) +1.0) 2,091,296) +3.0 466; 73,346) -+.9| 1,360,414) +3.6 
) West Virginia..| 1,253) 151,618) —(?) | 3,811,816) +1.6 255} 59,675) —1.3) 1,487,434) +3.8 
North Carolina.; 1,468) 159,932) -+-1.2| 2,414,734) +1.6 589) 146,255) +1.0) 2,168,601; +1.4 
ad South Carolina. 2} 72,296) +1.2| 1,021,830} +2.0) 231) 64,649] +1.4| 879,440) +2.3 
“erm 1,532) 114,867) +41.1] 1,845,283) +2.0 368; 88,604) +1.4) 1,284,363) +2.6 
Florida......._- 1,121} 44,888! +9.1] 798,270) +7.9 199! 21,411] +5.2! 345,272) +22 
East South Cen- 
eh a 4,523) 291,900; +.7) 5,387,753) +1.8) 1,026) 183,666) -+.6 3,199,706) +16 
Kentucky... _- 1,350; 87,956) +.4) 1,861,962) +2.2 314; 39,596} +.1) 801,107) +2.9 
ennessee____.- 1,361} 101,383) -+.8) 1,802,648) +.8 386} 75,335) +1.0) 1,302,079) +.7 
Alabama_______ 1,269} 87,585} +41.3) 1,470,884) +2.8 243; 60,634) +.9) 973,698) +2.3 
Mississippi... - 543 14,976; —1.1 252, 259 —.9 83 8,101} —2.8 122,822} —3.2 
West South Cen- 
iaibtvacih cine bs 4,574) 197,635) +1.2) 4,180,581) +2.2) 1,059, 94,782) +.9) 1,892,163) +3.4 
Arkansas.__..._. 10503; 24,999| +.8 1 + (2) 188| 17,489} —.4| 276,420) +.8 
Louisiana...... 1,021} 46,266) +.8) 881,729) +2.8 240; 23,930) +.7| 396,578) +3.1 
Oklahoma._.._- 1,382} 39.407) +.4| 905,808) +1.4 139} 11,713) +.6) 260,868) +2.0 
RR TPE 1,668| 86,963) +1.8) 1,972,685) +2.9 492; 41,700; +1.6| 959,297| +4.7 
Mountain. ______. 4,443) 139,024) —3.3) 3,554,562) +1.9 601; 45,921) --8.4) 1,114,442) +L5 
Montana....... 699} 21,311 —.5 . 620,383; —.4 87 5,910) —3.7| 157,042) —4.8 
| addeenger 477| 12,227) —6.3) 201,755) —2.5 58 4,845) —11.7) 108,513) —12.1 
Wyoming...... 329 9,703} —.5| 286,034) +2.9 37 2,252} —3.4 283; +.1 
C Poe 1,256) 47,874) —3.1) 1,184,171] +45 199} 19,401) —5.9| 478,893) +9.5 
New Mexico... 325 6,542) +1.9| 141,429) +1.9 32 799) +10.5 13, 269} —8.4 
Arizona........ 515} 16,245) +3.5) 417,157; +5.8 46 3,165) +. 949, +2.1 
Wiliaescciseso 625} 21,971| —12.0) 525,503} -—2.2| 113) 8,437) —20.1) 189,169) —1.8 
Nevada_......- 217 3,151) +1.4 88, +2.4 29 1,022; +1.6 30,324; +3.8 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishnients 
in October and November 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States—C.y. 
Ey 
Total—All groups Manufacturing F 
se ploy! 
Per- Per- Per- Pe) the | 
‘« divi. | Num-|Number| cent- | A™OUDt | cent | Num-|Number| cent- | AMount ‘ade 
Geoeraphic dict | pet’ | onpay | cage | °%P8%" | Soe | ber’ | on pay | age | Pay “Sv UB Fede 
of roll j|change (1 week) |change| of roll j|change (1 week) | Chang Cx 
estab- | Novem-| from Nov m- | {rom | estab-| Novem-| from | Kove from 
lish- ber | Octo- ~ Octo- | lish- r | Octo- DO tion 
ments| 1936 ber 1936 ber |ments| 1936 ber 1006 ‘cm 
1936 1936 1936 | 1936 trial 
_ Ss ; 
Dollars Dollars | has 
Pacific.___..______ 9,038] 426,398} —5, 7/11, 368,956] —4.7| 2,351) 236,021] —9.5| 6,262,725, —<« pria 
Washington..._| 3, 085 96, 626; —7.1| 2,399,805) —8.0 571 52, 592} —11.1) 1, 248, 062 13. : 
ET 1, 365 49,885; —8.9) 1,218,504) —9.9 288 27,197) —14.3 617,841) —17 tion 
California_____- 12 4,588) 279,887| —4.7| 7,750,647| —2.8) 1,492) 156,232} —8.0| 4,396,822) -¢ B 
1 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employmen: app 
amusement and recreation, professional) services, and trucking and handling. ; 
2? Less than Mo of 1 percent. InAl 
3 Includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, and power. 
4‘ Includes laundries. of 1 
5 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. P 
* Includes construction, but not hotels, restaurants. or public works. tint 
7 Does not include logging. : 
* Weighted percentage change. cite 
* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
10 Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. mel 
1! Includes business and personal service, and real estate. 
12 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. pro 
Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities Ad 
age 
A COMPARISON Of November employment and pay rolls with the fur 
October totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population the 
of 500,000 or over is made in table 5. The changes are computed Ad 
from reports received from identical establishments in both months. : 
In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups Cc 
regularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also of 
been secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in 19 
these city totals. As information concerning employment in building pr 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. re 
Table 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in October and November 1936, by Principal Cities cc 
Number Percentage| Amount cf | Percentage th 
Number of on roll change y roll change r 
City establish- ereuher from {i week) fro m 
ments 1936 October ovember October A 
1936 1936 1936 . 
Mowy Welle MiMi 2... --2kdi sb... 16,986 | 636, 425 +0.9 | $15,959, 528 + 
SS GUS TE ere 4, 729 474, 413 +1.6 12, 574, 376 + 
P el Bi cteateceditebicoostilibe 2, 593 243, 687 +.8 6, 251, 476 
pT ae ee ae ae 1, 629 383, 303 +11.6 12, 213, 422 
Los Angeles, Calif......................- 2, 702 149, 359 —2.5 4, 105, 840 + 
CE .. -. . wodenniannsocnnes 1, 805 145, 262 +1.4 3, 905, 604 +: 
Rag a I i A 1, 598 133, 110 —(!) 3, 131, 935 + 
Baltim OR al. A. Bi 1, 243 95, 389 —.2 2, 232, 463 , 
SE sctncn -ccdeeoaescotanee 1, 579 109, 235 +.1 2, 772, 502 + 
PORT ibn « pdcnseccdsdntscccctese 1, 442 213, 198 +.6 5, 715, 022 + 
San Francisco, Calif..................... 1, 658 87, 496 —7.1 2, 413, 801 —7 
SS, ear rr eee 1, 042 78, 335 +2.1 2, 037, 747 +1 
Milwaukee, Wis........................- 696 79, 324 +1.0 2, 044, 598 +2. ¢ 




















1 Less than Mo 73 poet. 
3 Data relate to “industrial area.”’ 
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Public Employment 


Nts 

























EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes em- 
ployment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on 
the various construction programs wholly or partially financed by 
Federal funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administra- 
tion are those projects authorized by title II of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works 
has been extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 and title II of the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act of 1936. 

By authority of Public Resolution No. 11, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved April 8, 1935, the President, in a series of Executive orders, 
inaugurated a broad program of works to be carried out by 61 units 
of the Federal Government. The Works Program has been con- 
tinued by title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936, 
cited as the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936. Employ- 
ment created by this program includes employment on Federal 
projects and employment on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration. Federal projects are those conducted by Federal 
agencies which have received allotments from The Works Program 
fund. Projects operated by the Works Progress Administration are 
those projects conducted under the supervision of the Works Progress 
Administration through State, city, or county agencies. 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) created in April 1933 was further extended under authority 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Since July 1, 
1936, emergency conservation work has been continued from appro- 
priations authorized by the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936. 
With the following exceptions, statistics on public employment 
refer to the month ending on the 15th. 

Employment statistics for the Federal service and for emergency 
conservation work refer to the number employed on the last day of 
the month; pay-roll data are for the entire month. The value of 
material orders placed for projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration are for the calendar month. All statistics on National 
Youth Administration projects are for the calendar month. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Statistics of employment in the executive service of the Federal 
Government in November 1935, and October and November 1936, 
are given in table 6. 
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Table 6.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States Governmen; 
November 1935, October and November 1936 ! : 


[Subject to revision] 





























District of Columbia ? Cn Oe of Entire service : 

Item Le 

Perma-|Tempo- Perma-| Tempo- Perma-|Tempo-| ._. 

nent | rary | 2° | nent | rary? | Tl | nent | rary2 | Total 

Employment: 
Number of employees: 

November 1936. _....._- 107, 777 7,408) 115, 185) 621, 364| 102,897) 724, 261) 729, 141) 110, 3054839, 44¢ 
October 1936-.........-. 107,638}; 7, 156] 114, 794/ 620, 163) 106,344) 726, 507) 727,801) 113, 500) 841, 39) All pre 
November 1935. _.____-- 103,111} 8,088) 111, 199) 589, 394) 100,808) 690, 202) 692, 505} 108, 896) 801, 4) - 
Percentage change: Buildi 
October 1936 to Novem- ‘ | Naval 
BEE Bee nincaccechoos +0. 13} +3. 52} +0.34) +0.19) —3.24) —0.31) +0.18} -—2.81) -9.» Public 
November 1935 to Nov- Reclal 
ember 1936_.........--. +4. 53) —8.41) +3.58) +5.42) +2.07) +4.93) +5.29) +1.29 +47; River, 
Labor turn-over, November Street: 
1936: Water 
Number of: Misce 

Separations §__._.....__- 870 728; 1,598) 7,724) 15,337) 23,061} 8,504) 16,065) 24,659 

Accessions §_............ 1, 065 1, 089 2, 154 8,362; 12,651) 21,013 9,427; 13,740) 23, 167 

Turn-over rate per 100: 
Separation rate --------- 81 10. 00 1. 39 1. 24 14. 66 3. 18 1. 18 14. 36 2. 93 
Accession rate - —--.-- es . 99 14.95 1. 87 1.35} 12.09 2. "7 1.29) 12.28 7 

















1 Data on number of ry oo ne refer to employment on last day of month. 

? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 

3 Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 21,876 employees hired under letters 0! 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,218,210. 

4 Includes 363 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual additions for Novem- 


r. 
‘ Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


The monthly record of employment in the executive service of the 
United States Government from November 1935 to November 1936, 
inclusive, is shown in table 7. 


Table 7.—Employment in the Executive Service of the United States Govern- 
ment; by Months, November 1935 to November 1936 ! 











[Subject to revision] 
Outside Outside 
District eee District wr 
Month of ie let | Total Month of D strict | Total 
Columbia Columbia Columbia Columbia 
1985 1936—Continued 
November_.___..... 111, 199 690,202 | 801, 401 on nani aie 117, 229 700,999 | 818, 228 
December. --_...-- 112,091 | 704,155 | 816,226 |} Jume_.........__-... 117,470 | 707, 156 24, 626 
1986 a 116, 261 714, 600 830, 861 
i +.eecaktithes 115, 807 718, 697 834, 504 
January............ 111,800 | 689,499 | 801,299 |} September._..__.__- 115,061 | 721,093 | 836, 154 
February.-........- ‘112, 708 687, 626 800, 334 | Sed QRS SS 114, 794 726, 507 841, 301 
tila accncmenien 112,739 | 693,665 | 806,404 || November__......_- 115, 185 | 724,261 | 839, 446 
it ittine chine mints 115, 422 695, 345 810, 767 





























1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
Construction Projects Financed by Public Works Administration 


Deraits concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during November on construction projects financed by Public Works 
Administration funds are given in table 8, by type of project. 





nt, 
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Table 8.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed From Public Works 
Administration Funds, November 1936 ! 













































[Subject to revision] 
Wage earners . Value of 
Monthly oe — material 
Type of project RA isvamn. | worked | earn- | orders 
number Weekly ments during j|ings per Sartes 
employed 2| ®Verage month hour month 
Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 
All projects *.............-..-----.-- #72, 219 65,925 | $6,607,488 | 8,373,318 | $0.789 | $6,045,617 
Building construction #.... .......-. 23, 040 19,647 | 2,211,584 | 2,423,138 913 2, 969, 568 
Naval vessels. ...---.---.----------- 15, 579 14,744 | 1,764,549 | 2,170,721 . 813 589, 134 
Public roads §........-..---.--.----- (®) 14, 615 704, 349 1, 323, 500 . 582 970, 000 
Rib axecencarserccospecss 1, 952 1, 749 209, 757 279,740 | .750 194, 311 
River, harbor, and flood control____- 14, 548 12, 937 1, 570, 618 1, 894, 318 . 829 1, 204, 104 
Streets and roads................-.. 1, 485 1, 344 71, 212 157, 605 . 452 ” 
Water and sewerage. ..........-.... 392 327 20, 854 40, 526 . 515 13, 608 
Miscellaneous..........-.-----.-.--- 608 562 54, 565 83, 770 . 651 25, 528 














Atl SRR dendeenesdendeccerceenes 


Building construction..............- 
Streets and roads................-... 
Water and sewerage................ 
Mladen ao secctcccecccs 


AD CEI i didecctctcbens<ccicses- 


Railroad construction.............-- 
Railroad car and locomotive shops_- 
Operated by railroads_._.......- 
Operated by commercial firms... 


ARRON acs bntitendaccsecsustzies 


Building construction............... 
ee TS 
Heavy en 
RE insscasesconcasesccccces 
River, harbor, and flood control_.__- 
Streets Gis HORGS. ...........-ccceee 
Water and sewerage. ............... 




















Non-Federal projects financed from N.I. R. A. funds 





$3, 395,535 | 3, 833, 531 








42, 797 35, 903 

20, 528 17,121 | 1,595, 572 
4, 005 3, 382 271, 552 

14, 807 12,674 | 1,325, 999 
3, 457 2, 726 202, 412 








1, 675, 667 


320, 815 
1, 498, 659 
338, 390 











$0.886 | $6,907, 482 
- 952 3, 297, 633 
. 846 511, 499 
. 885 2, 425, 694 
. 598 672, 656 








Non-Federal “transportation loan” pete financed from N. I. 
s 











R. A. fun 
2,110 (*) $134, 582 207, 237 | $0. 649 (7) 
292 233 13, 176 25, 214 . 523 
1, 818 (7) 121, 406 182, 023 . 667 7 
1, 656 1, 484 109, 103 160, 305 . 681 14, 731 
162 (’) 12, 303 21, 718 . 566 (") 




















Non-Federal projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds * 











essen 

















152,041 | 126,940 |$10, 716,875 | 13, 640,080 | $0. 786 | $20, 994, 687 
91, 757 75,888 | 6,684,740 | 7,734,309 - 864 | 11,419, 260 
582 492 34, 49, 290 . 707 534, 919 

2, 368 2, 055 206, 444 249, 453 - 828 1, 429, 364 
2, 700 2, 461 239, 651 336, 412 712 264, 300 
1, 366 1,119 96, 932 147, 521 . 657 245, 259 
18, 761 15, 153 876, 282 | 1,672, 255 . 524 2, 351, 675 
33, 512 28,967 | 2,500,841 | 3,364,073 . 743 4, 632, 224 
995 77, 152 86, 767 . 889 117, 686 
















? Maximum number employ 
agency doing force-account work. 


covering projects financed from 
‘Includes weekl 
' Estimated by t 


’ Data not available. 


118973—37——14 


' Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


‘Includes a maximum of 14,137 and an avera 


of 12,365 employees working on low-cost housing 1 pee no 

financed from E.R. A. A. funds, who were paid $1,418,943 for 1,588,051 man-hours of labor. Materi 

in the amount of $1,848,265 were ae for these projects. These data are also included in separate tables 

he Works Program. 

average for public roads. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

' Not available; average included in total. 


orders 


' These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 
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Federal construction projects are financed by allotments mace by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart. 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under ¢h 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the lov. 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by fun¢; 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
The work is performed either by commercial firms, which have bee, 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federg| 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro. 
priation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the 
States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments 
have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the 
States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administratioy 
makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labor 
and material cost. When funds provided under the Emergency Relic! 
Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal project, 
as much as 45 percent of the total cost may be furnished in the 
form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more of the cost is 
financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify such action, 
the Public Works Administration may provide the grantee with 
the additional funds by means of a loan. Allotments to commer- 


July 1933 


july to 
January | 
January | 








January | 


July *¢.. 
August 3 
Septemh 
October 
Novemt 

| Data 

? Max! 


agency ¢ 
+ Inclu 


cial enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made by the = 
Public Works Administration carry interest charges and have a definite ‘= sh 
date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works Admini 
tration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. In this JR t#>" 
way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of the 
activities of the Public Works Administration. —— 
Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, §— 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and JJ lo 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- build 
mercial shops. Fores 
Monthly Trend Heavy, 
Hydr 
Plant 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from July 
1933 to November 1936 is given in table 9. 


tior 
Profe 
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able 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to November 1936, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed From Public Works Administration Funds ! 
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Tt. 
7 [Subject to revision] 
ez — 
Ws a Monthly | Number of | ,. a Value of ma- 
ids Year and month number ay-roll | man-hours | garnings | ‘rial orders 
S of wage isburse- | worked dur- per hour placed dur 
35, earners ? ments ing month ing month 
en) —_—_ 
ral July 1933 to November 1936, inclusive * ¢_|___......- $835, 767, 164 |1, 270, 615, 380 $0. 658 | $1, 494, 991, 242 
july to December 1933, inclusive *..-....].......... 33, 066, 928 61, 921, 959 . 534 75, 482, 079 
January to December 1934, inclusive.....|.......-.. 308, 311,143 | 523, 561, 666 . 589 5 610, 051, 090 
he [emery to December 1935, inclusive 4 ¢__|______.._- 270, 195,762 | 391, 579, 803 .690 | 5439, 152, 426 
} 1986 
Ale es Le ERR PARI Hehe 197,820 | 14, 399, 381 19, 195, 535 . 750 22, 796, 818 
PORGREY 9 an deadnetbagnves cccccensanséce 176, 764 12, 220, 479 16, 404, 771 . 745 23, 460, 743 
NO: gS... ddilitenaivddipe dead onashdakecies 13, 981,176 | 18, 519, 649 755 29, 068, 402 
| Apel) 8... caccocwcncnes.22---- een enssnee 264,427 | 18, 915, 663 25, 203, 010 . 751 32, 459, 393 
fl” RR  -PRERRRCO TIGRIS SH 315, 393 | 22,590,878 | 30, 377, 869 . 744 § 39, 778,571 
it A RES TRONS He. 349, 572 | 25,840,926 | 34, 418, 037 751 37, 803, 419 
} GED. ..cqeteinwspodevéscnccosnsdiovcs 336,047 | 24, 841, 359 32, 749, 131 . 759 40, 589, 226 
le SL * SS SR RE 330, 784 | 24,676,121 | 32, 235, 040 . 766 38, 088, 931 
} PEE  ictiencececcenneecesecccecces 311, 361 23, 582, 444 30, 254, 704 .779 38, 152, 624 
0 RE etiienembochecdietsmiuniisiinne 284,903 | 22,290,424 | 28, 140, 040 . 792 34, 144, 905 
on Sep November b. -----n eee nn ne ee eeee nee 269, 167 | 20,854,480 | 26, 054, 166 . 800 33, 962, 615 




















| Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
!Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

‘Includes employees working on non-Federal projects and low-cost housing projects financed from 


E.R. A. A. 1935funds. These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The 
Works Program. 


* Revised. 
‘Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


‘ Revised—Data for Tennessee Valley Authority projects transferred to tables showing data for projects 
financed from regular governmental appropriations. 


The Works Program 


A pETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on projects financed by The Works Program in November 
is shown in table 10, by type of project. 
Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, November 1936 ! 

[Subject to revision] 























































ls. Wage earners Aver- | Value of 
| Monthly es of| “age material 
S- Type of project y-roli | ™an-nours | earn- | orders 
Maximum : worked : 
) number Weekly isburse- during ings ae 
1€ average ments per uring 
employed * . month bour month 
rs 
id Federal projects 
1 ea 404, 671 | 360,691 | $20,074,062 | 42,946,903 | $0. 467 | $10,511,624 
n- Building construction... ........--- 45,608 | 42,770 | 2,785,104 | 4,524,301 | .616 | 1,391,785 
<a aes 2, 079 1, 743 103, 508 207, 160 . 500 101, 906 
i © 2 29,023 | 26,375 1, 209,505 | 2,920, 246 445 484, 859 
Grade-crossing elimination... .....- 39,148 | 31,798 2, 409, 147 | 3,926, 650 . 614 3, 081, 341 
Heavy engineering.................- 174 168 11, 283 13,673 | .825 7, 324 
Hydroelectric power plants ?_....._. 4, 296 3, 084 37, 018 151, 374 . 245 4, 149 
n Plant, crop, and li conserva- 
i ll 40,170 | 36,963 1, 295.327 | 4, 990, 322 . 260 38, 646 
ly Professional, technical, and clerical _. 18,023 | 17,964 1, 426,656 | 2, 257, 005 . 632 163, 600 
J PO 80,672 | 64,770} 3,748,589 | 7,954,651 471 2, 610, 070 
é a a aaa ala 77,325 | 74,196 3, 925, 239 , 699, 977 451 1, 203, 901 
River, harbor, and flood control.__.- 21,404 | 17,716 1, 756, 213 | 2, 539, 678 . 692 962, 628 
Streets and roads................... 4,022 | 3,710 169, 404 425, 981 . 398 87, 529 
ater and Sewerage. ............... 811 673 43, 088 75, 577 . 570 21, 320 
nn nc cece 41,916 | 38,761 1, 063, 98 4, 260, 218 . 250 352, 566 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The W orks 


Program, November 1936—Continued 


[Subject to revision] 
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Type of project 





Wage earners 
Monthly 
teat be an 
aximum 7 isburse- 
number pe ae ments 
employed 








Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 











pA RE ee eet Sa) 
Building construction__.._________- 
Se 
Heavy engineering..........._._____ 
Reclamation... .................-.. 
River, harbor, and flood control___- 
Streets and roads_...............__. 
Water and sewerage__._....._______- 
ES ESE eee 


eae Pn ee 


Conservation. .__. bth: yee + 2 F. 
Highway, road, and street........_- 
Housing 
National Youth Administration 7__- 
Professional, technical, and clerical_ - 
I a 
Publicly owned or operated utilities. 
Recreational facilities §_.........___- 
Sanitation and health____- yt Spa) Fey 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc____- 
I, «5 ocdcukedecccannens 
Not elsewhere classified_.......____- 


P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A.—1935 and 1936 funds: 



















































166,178 | 139,305 | $12, 135,818 | 15, 228, 131 | $0. 797 | $22, s49 ¢: July 18 
—— y to 
105, 804 | 88,253 | 8, 103,683 | 9,322,360] .869| 13, 27. Mm 
582 492 34, 833 49,290 | .707 534.91 
2,368 | 2,055 206, 444 249,453 | .828| 1, 4293 Januar 
2,700 | 2, 461 239, 651 336,412 | .712 nA 3 Februa 
1,366 | 1,119 96, 932 147,521 | 657 245, 964 Merch. 
18,761 | 15, 153 876,282 | 1,672,255| .524| 2,351 ¢7: April. 
33,512 | 28,967 | 2,500,841 | 3,364,073 | .743 | 4) 432 0% May... 
995 805 77, 152 86, 767 . 889 117. GRR June--. 
July--- 
Projects operated by W. P. A. Augus! 
Septem 
- Octobe 
9, 728,961 }........- $138, 543, 440 |278, 586,423 | $0. 497 | # $40,630.29 Novent 
135, 395 |.......-- 6, 266,935 | 13,479,658 | . 465 809, (2 
1, 045, 970 |......-- 48, 375,095 |108,491,058 | .446 | 9,013.68; 
0” 6 ee 368, 157 587,400 | . 627 17,8 
162, 346 |_....__- 2, 766,120} 7,462,494] .371 98" § 
248,524 |... __- 18, 871,916 | 28,025,829 |  .673 703, ¢ 
SaaS 13, 322, 744 | 21,264,940} .627| 4,98, 
194, 658 |... ...- 10, 444, 539 | 19,967,807 | .523| 3, 162s 
231, 158 }-......-- 13, 339, 948 | 22,957,334] .581| 2,767, 
65, 224 |...... 3, 109, 7, 167,266 | .434 650, 254 
295,617 |.....-- 14, 025, 646 | 34,297,357 | . 409 446, 
58, 435 |... ..-. 3, 249,031 | 6,159,004} .528] 1, 115,28 
74, 599 |... 4,329,030 | 8,511,986 | .509 545, 08 




















1 Unless otherwise noted data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


? Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


? These data are for projects under construction in Puerto Rico. 


* Includes data for 152,041 employees working on non-Federal projects and 14,137 employees working on 
low gent housing projects. These data are included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction o/ 


’ Includes data for 1,390 workers in Hawaii who were paid $74,929 for 214,290 man-hours of work for which 


a distribution by type of project is not available. 


¢ The value of material orders placed, excluding those for National Youth Administration rojects, and 


the cost of rentals and services, is for the month ending Nov. 30, 1936. 


7 These data are for the month ending Oct. 31, 1936, and exclude student-aid projects. 


§ Exclusive of buildings. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 


Monthly Trend 


1935 to November 1936 are given in table 11. 


Includes $16,392,036 cost of rentals 
and services, for month ending Oct. 31, 1936, for which a distribution by type of project is not available. 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to November 1936, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed by The Works Program ! 

















September 1935 to November 1936, in- 
GEE atid ht Sh ceniddnnscssnsese~ 


August 1935 to November 1936, in- 
clusive 


ee 














[Subject to revision] 
. Value of 
M eximum Monthly ——— Average | material 

number pay-ro . earnings orders 

Month and year em- disburse- wees per placed 

ployed ments _ a hour during 

= month 

Federal projects 

July 1935 to November 1936, inclusive.|..........-- $243, 413,553 | 538, 915, 508 $0. 452 | $166, 737, 143 
July to December 1935..............---].-.-...-.--. + 36,951,974 | 380,745, 958 *.458 | * 34, 763, 337 
248, 929 11, 179, 541 25, 955, 820 . 431 8, 988, 622 
298, 589 12, 529, 267 29, 173, 914 . 429 9, 684, 578 
325, 505 14, 431, 789 35, 243, 886 . 409 8, 028, 299 
375, 865 16, 563, 885 38, 563, 300 . 430 12, 903, 903 
401, 298 19, 160, 510 43, 267, 437 . 443 12, 668, 052 
453, 012 22, 657, 507 50, 680, 511 . 447 14, 431, 802 
451, 570 22, 699, 760 48, 849, 680 . 465 16, 198, 583 
451, 960 22, 794, 588 48, 559, 862 . 469 13, 191, 899 
439, 897 22, 585, 121 47, 786, 683 . 473 13, 095, 741 
437, 839 21, 785, 609 47, 141, 554 . 462 12, 270, 703 
404, 671 20, 074, 062 42, 946, 903 . 467 10, 511, 624 





P. W. A. projects financed 


from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds 4 





























9 with Aeeee $96, 180,439 | 129,527,237 | $0. 743 | $195, 007, 423 
Gi 3883,741 | 2 1,326,721 666 | 2,061, 700 
23, 740 1, 128, 635 1, 621, 349 696 | 3, 632, 378 
39, 848 1,794,866 | 2,609, 270 ‘688 | 8,611,717 
64, 223 3,032,280 | 4.525, 546 "670 | 10,548, 343 
112° 345 6,346,433 | 9, 211.679 689 | 14,725, 726 
149, 334 9,101,702 | 13, 011, 674 "700 | 20, 112, 332 
176, 184 11, 435,825 | 15,843. 765 ‘722 | 20, 454, 214 
188, 076 12, 277,476 | 16,574, 227 741 | 23, 404, 501 
191, 433 12, 892,537 | 17, 159, 189 “751 | 24, 067, 345 
184, 518 12°794.471 | 16,597, 561 "771 | 23, 150, 164 
171, 203 12,356,655 | 15,818, 125 "781 | 21, 396, 051 
166, 178 12,135,818 | 15, 228, 131 ‘797 | 22° 842’ 952 
Projects operated by W. P. A 
= $1, 631, 330, 070 |3, 573, 230,903 | $0. 457 | § 483, 749, 122 
(me: 170, 911, 331 | 367, 589, 041 465 | 46, 042, 303 
2,812,391 | 128,388,000 | 314, 664, 210 408 | 19,860,772 
2950, 481 | 137,182,000 | 332, 966, 010 ‘412 | 17,896, 597 
3,095,261 | 144,471,000 | 341.539, 000 423 | 17, 592, 687 
2. 875,299 | 144,988,000 | 333, 305, 740 "435 | 19, 586, 594 
2’ 579.937 | 132,820,000 | 297. 136, 460 "447 | 22° 060, 924 
2' 395,423 | 126, 253,000 | 275, 661, 570 ‘458 | 22° 674, 265 
2,412,462 | 122,774,427 | 265, 669, 182 462 | 21, 177,078 
2' 462,590 | 124,731,158 | 247,539, 090 504. | 24, 454) 315 
2,560,701 | 127,380,456 | 253, 720, 345 502 | 23, 553, 327 
2, 637,742 | 132,802,258 | 264, 853, 832 ‘502 | 47,572, 532 
2.726, 361 | 138,543,440 | 278, 586, 423 "497 | 40, 680, 391 























ey doing force-account work. 


mployess working on low-cost housin 
‘Includes ditures of $160,647, 
Sept. 30, 1936, 


‘ These data are included in tables covering 


' Data are for the month ending on the 15th with exceptions noted in the preceding table. 
?Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


; ojects under the jurisdiction of the Public Works Admin- 
stration. The data for November include 152,041 employees working on non-Federal projects and 14,137 


jects. 
for rentals and services from the beginning of program through 


which monthly data are not available. 
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Emergency Conservation Work Co 


STATISTICS concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency Sr. 
conservation work in October and November 1936 are presented jy 9B const 
table 12. 
Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Wor, 

October and November 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 


























poral 


Table 






































Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 
Group oa: 
November October November October 
i cincilicancienssietinibscsiepiancdentlantinien 391, 296 404,826 | $18, 604, 821 $17, 662, 545 — 
Enrolled personnel ?_.........-.---------------- 341,097 | 354,083 | 10,620,628 | 10, 031.9 All prc 
ee 8, 159 8, 297 2, 063, 459 2, 038, 922 ; 
Educational advisers 3....................-....-. 2,174 2, 157 372, 430 369, 733 Bridge 
Supervisory and technical ¢___.............-.-- § 39, 866 6 40, 289 5 5, 548, 304 $ 5, 222, 87] — 
ec 
— Water 
1 pues on ~weves of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are {or Miscel 
entire month. 
2? November data include 2,819 enrollees and pay roll of $56,206 outside continental United States; October. 


2,725 enrollees and pay roll of $58,105. 
3 Included in executive service, tables 6 and 7. 
4 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. placed 
§ 38,174 employees and pay roll of $5,379,003 also included in executive service, tables 8 and 9. 
6 38,587 employees and pay roll of $5,032,547 also included in executive service, tables 8 and 9. 











A 

Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation workers JB wor 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depart- & Fin; 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, && ¢lys 
the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. 

The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: JB ‘°° 
5.0 percent are paid $45; 8.0 percent, $36; and the remaining 87.) 
percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are pro- & — 
vided with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
conservation program from November 1935 to November 1936, % —— 
inclusive, are given in table 13. 

Table 13.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conserva- a 
tion Work, November 1935 to November 1936 ! 
[Subject to revision] Janu 
Febr 
Mar 
wiiatiie Aa Monthl cnciiaens aonthiy Apri 
o 7-TO) Ma 
Month quphaees isburse- Month empleyess Sberse- lene 
ments ments 
July 
Aug 
1985 1986—Continued Om 
November............ 546,683 | $24,021, 262 || May................. 407,621 | $18, 505,008 JR NOV 
cihinntiaiientia 509, 126 Bi, GOB OEE. A) SURG .onnsc cn decnncecct 383, 279 17, 973, 962 — 
he lester A cai 404,422 | 18, 417,372 1 
1986 
TT 383, 554 17, 840, 653 
Febraeync aa 454231 | 20, $84,498 || October 2222772 404626 | 17, 072,54 
to netncteneaas CE ETE LEM , 662, Sho 
Ridbaasetasseoes 356, 17, 249, 609 || November_........... 391, 296 18, 604, 82) 
y= 391,002 |. 18, 063, 534 























1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are fo! 
entire month. 
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Construction Projects Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Sratistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
























































Cy 
iy construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in November are presented in table 14, by type of project. 
tk Table 14. Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, November 1936! 
[Subject to revision] 
: Value of 
Number of i 
a Number ew man-hours | Average — 
Type of project of wage | faire worked | earnings| Si0s 
earners ne a during per hour Suvien 
ia month month 
545 
019 ite tnetinhmeteuneaseiseinnditie 9,611 | $1, 108,258 | 1,502,460 |  $0.738 | $3,008,077 
vy ME Bridges......---.-- tne Se Ae 482| 47,7 48,159| .992 20, 206 
er) Ballging Guar woes *....................200e 773 58, 119 125, 688 . 462 172, 565 
: eh entnecriwvogduncrneendeousss 49 3, 704 6, 464 . 573 35, 127 
- We I, ccccncccaccuasebecsenssdea 7, 859 950,472 | 1, 257, 088 . 756 2, 774, 879 
re TT a a 448 48, 180 65, 061 741 5, 
“ | Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
: Includes 81 employees; pay-roll disbursements of $4,145; 4,482 man-hours worked; and material orders 
placed during the month amounting to $40,438 on projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 
A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
TS @ worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
'l- @® Finance Corporation from November 1935 to November 1936, in- 
¢; @ clusive, is given in table 15. 
De 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, November 1935 to November 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 





























Number} Monthly ty do Average —— - ie 
- Month of wage | pay-roll dis- | orved dur- | carnings sieeed éur- 
, A earners ursements ing month per hour ing month 
h, 
1935 
1s | AR Sa ce EE fh 9, 802 $1, 002, 151 1, 344, 959 $0. 745 $1, 411, 729 
: ps IRE IE a 7, 792 870, 129 1, 161, 473 . 749 1, 383, 330 
1936 
pS SLC ae 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 . 778 1, 355, 520 
— Ee eacinumins 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 . 768 1, 436, 119 
SS . a a PR el 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 . 768 1, 385, 640 
y Ps RI a TB 10, 021 1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 . 767 1, 292, 063 
: 6 a eli BES a 10, 988 962, 280 1, 244, 097 .773 1, 441, 248 
a ae 8, 501 941, 680 1, 252, 193 . 762 2, 527, 262 
. | 9, 843 1,063, 728 1, 436, 201 741 2, 050, 370 
ne ee mame 9, 658 1, 065, 744 1, 441, 791 . 739 1, 314, 692 
_ << Ti aa eee 10, 290 1, 085, 642 1, 510, 109 .719 1, 420, 444 
I 8, 864 1, 002, 648 1, 347, 317 . 744 1, 298, 643 
02h —sis«( eA paapaaeS 9, 611 1, 108, 258 1, 502, 460 . 738 3, 008, 077 
962 


' Includes projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. Data are for month ending the 15th. 
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Construction Projects Financed From Regular Governmental Appropriation; 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-accoun; 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern. 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms 
supplied by the Bureau of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 


Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Goverp. Moree 
e ) 


ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 


Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis. jaguar 
e 


bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, and i 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders were J ‘v-- 


placed during the month. ae 
The following tables present data concerning construction projects august 
for which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. The 9 ove 


eu ° ° Novem 
Bureau does not have statistics covering projects financed from reg. 


ular governmental appropriations for which contracts were awarded 3 
previous to that date. finance 


Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during November are given in table 16, by type of vroject. 
Table 16.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular Goy- 

ernmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, November 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 

























Number of wage Val 
earners alue of 
Monthly | Nam bours | Average | ™aterial 
Type of project —— worked | earnings — ; 
Maximum during | perhour} )% 
numberem-| “eekly ments month during 
ployed Py average month 
AR ixthcntenntiastecstensas 3 155, 839 147, 818 |$14, 307, 158 | 21, 061, 396 $0. 679 | $16, 844, 360 
Building construction.........-.-- 28,249 | 25,154 | 2,442,002 | 3, 268,944 747 | 2, 951,744 
Electrification.........-...-..-..- 121 112 6, 714 10, 496 "640 11, 119 
ES ee 170 161 11, 080 23, 529 . 471 4, 320 
DIED Satienscd na cnene cones 34, 011 33,514 | 4,449,523 | 5, 136, 733 . 866 4, 723, 830 
PIE Siisttinatitnetigndasuausl (5) 54,637 | 3,968,975 | 7,047,611 . 563 5, 465, 906 
pS ee 875 845 141, 003 176, 036 . 801 1, 148 
River, harbor, and flood control-_-_- 32, 195 28,433 | 2,950,577 | 4,801, 816 .614 3, 008, 899 
Streets and roads. ...........--.-- 2, 524 2, 329 139, 809 287, 960 . 486 179, 145 
Water and sewerage---.-.-......--- 281 205 19, 561 31, 576 .619 15, 602 
Miscellaneous.................-..- 2, 776 2, 428 177, 914 276, 695 . 643 482, 647 























1 Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
2 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing a work. 
3 Includes wee +s Ay le for =< roads. 
‘ Estimated by Public Roads. 
5 Not available; average pe included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
November 1935 to November 1936, are shown, by months, in table 17. 
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Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular Gov- 




































Ns ernmental Appropriations, November 1935 to November 1936 ! 
it [Subject to revision] 
: Number| Monthiy | Number of | 4 erage | Yalue of me 
18 Month of wage y-roll dis- worked dur- | ¢@rnings placed dur- 
earners ursements | ‘j, gmonth | Per hour ing month 
) - 
d, 1935 
.. ee Oe Pe Eee Pye PeaTe 63,912 | $4,077,395 | 6,559,665 | $0.622 | $6,690, 405 
EEC Ulicnlinntiancncconccnaglibig 56, 780 3, 707, 963 5, 980, 118 - 620 6, 155, 840 
le 1936 
Se MERE <cdcctbbothbdderesitocsstnisbooes 46, 895 3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 . 639 5, 584, 611 
a Senn RE ai Atte 43,915 | 3,619,025] 5,545,115 "653 6, 669, 016 
d eR ca Mite abiiwansdbbsen binds hile 47, 538 3, 674,896 | 5,814,569 "632 7, 185, 019 
En ciinineosccenécancitian 60, 107 5, 205, 353 8, 375, 190 622 9, 861, 378 
re lic 0 5 hddsestassintet 79, 789 6, 242,763 | 10, 262, 637 608 12, 559, 367 
Ni » alacant Abies 102, 376 8,631,104 | 13, 692, 884 . 630 12, 347, 453 
a oe ne cunsinmeieh oben 137,475 | 13,552,299 | 20, 552, 261 659 25, 670, 217 
ts eT eS ITTY 5 158,939 | 14,663,201 | 22, 023, 669 666 18, 767, 905 
: i cetrncccscsecccnnceens 167,745 | 15,272,860 | 23, 044, 847 663 21, 301, 074 
1e ee | SE a eee eee ee eee errs | 168, 657 16, 370, 857 24, 708, 818 . 663 19, 998, 984 
EAR bbddcdcessncensssoces« 155, 839 14, 307, 158 21, 061, 396 . 679 16, 844, 360 
Te. 











d 


| Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


1 Revised—Data for Tennessee Valley Authority project transferred from table showing data for projects 
financed from Public Works Administration funds. 


State-Roads Projects 


A rEcorpD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the con- 
struction and maintenance of State roads from November 1935 to 
November 1936, is presented in table 18. 


Table 18.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
November 1935 to November 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 














Number of employees working on— 
Total pay 
— Mainte- roll 
- New roads nance Total 
360 
744 
1985 
119 se ee 32, 487 139, 138 171,625 | $7, 156, 025 
4 Aa eM a a ae 27, 046 121, 690 148,736 | 6, 139, 581 
06 
, 1936 
; ch i ee ae 14, 358 105, 795 120,153 | 7,481, 502 

1® i eR RS ee 10, 256 119, 777 130, 033 7, 572, 614 
S99 Re a AR ede ne 8, 150 133, 386 141, 536 7, 689, 770 
~~ Enron. énhersccscneccoovn-oceusscantvans 11,339 | 143,305 | 154,644 | 8, 918, 024 
+7 ae eeembobeamnccaminnasieines 16, 566 164, 356 180,922 | 10, 560, 866 
am it i  >....'8})Qqn=REnSgRgIRSEEe 20, 773 165, 363 186,136 | 11, 488, 253 
mie Sd 21, 744 164, 956 186,700 | 11,839, 215 
ot | RA Ra eS 26, 810 158, 882 185,692 | 11, 937, 585 
” ee saumiimemnaenei 34, 459 151, 772 186, 231 | 11,806, 481 

I 34, 136 149, 717 183,853 | 11, 566, 892 

a a RR Re RR ak lO 27, 988 153, 688 181,676 | 11, 330, 509 
























' Excluding employment furnished by 8 
Works Progress Administration funds. 


rojects financed from Public Works Administration funds and 
ata are for the month ending on the 15th. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries, 1936 


FFICIAL statistics of unemployment show that in most of th» 
principal industrial countries unemployment was materially 
reduced in 1936 as compared with the previous year. Insofar as the 
various series of unemployment statistics reflect national trends, it js 
also noted that in many instances a downward movement in unem. 
ployment was noticeable in 1935, as, for example, in Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, and Great Britain. In contrast, the 
peak of unemployment occurred in 1935 and early in 1936 in France. 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Switzerland—but in every 
case the figures for late 1936 show some improvement. ; | 
The reductions in unemployment reported for a number of countries 
were more than seasonal throughout 1936. During that year, tota| 
registration was lower in certain of the late summer and autumy 
months than at any time during the depression, in both Germany 
and Great Britain, and the total number of registered unemployed 
remained at less than 2 million from March through December iy 
both countries. The figures for Scandinavia show that, during the 
summer, there were only half as many trade-unionists unemployed as 
at the peak of the winter unemployment for 1935-36. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries as shown in official reports, by years from 1930 to 193), 
and by months beginning with November 1935 and including the 
latest month for which figures are available. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for different 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics 
to measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compare 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fact 
that the coverage is not always complete. For example, only insured 
persons may be reported in some instances, or certain categories, 
such as agricultural labor, may be excluded. 


Year 4 


1930-. - - 
1931. .-- 
1932... 

1983... 
1004... 
1935. ..- 


Novem 
Decemt 


January 
Februa 
March. 
April... 
May... 
June... 
July-... 
August 
Septem 
Octobe! 
Novem 
Decem| 


1930... 
1981. 
1982... 
1983... 
1934... 
1935... 


Nove 
Decen 


Janua 
Febru 
Mare! 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Augu 
Septe 
Octot 
Nove 
Decet 


—_—— 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 
















































































he Australia Austria Belgium 
ly ‘ a 
‘ Unemployment-insurance societies 
le pes 
‘ear and date (end of month) | preyed tre Mag eno 4 | 
Is . | unemployed feted ae Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
“! employed ployed | ployed 
-—————!| SSS |< ee 
4 = of benefit ’ 
d, Number ihre | Number |Percent| Number | Percent 
r MR te | | 
e, eee 1S ee ee | 84, 767 | 19.3 208,389 | 23,250) 3.6 50, 918 7.9 
OIE Fs i asbagual ee 27.4 253,368 | 79, 186 | 10.9 121, 890 16.9 
ry SS 6 | PL RS | 120, 454 29.4 309,969 | 161, 468 19.0 175, 259 20.7 
: LESS NG 328,844 | 168,023 17.0| 170,023 17.2 
Whencspthheibinten asses ----| 96,865 | 20.5) 287,528 | 182,855 | 19.0! 166,229 | 17.2 
RUE 5 JS 5 EMR Ba | 71,823 | 16.5} 261,768 | 165,469| 17.9| 118,754 12.8 
eS | | | 
1935 | 
al ee Ee EE, SS ae inane 242,759 | 143, 407 15.9 93, 012 | 10.3 
a SEE 2 ee 59, 992 13.7 284,914 | 162, 166 17.9 102, 174 | 11.3 
an | 
1936 | 
ny EE re pre Bde ms AES 2 mw oereie 317,200 | 167,083 | 18.6 | 99, 858 11.1 
F 0 EEE Ss | or Rie aa $21, 529 | ee | 18.7 | 101,038 11.2 
e(| EE No el 59, 621 13.4 | 298,714 | 138, 962 15. 6 | 93, 574 | 10.5 
: Se cc. ceweaslencacces| . SE | ESAGRS 1 SR: (Ree) aoe 
In I ik ae Bye abe : whe : 242,227 | 109,777 | 12.2 | 86, 424 | 9.7 
eas ee ee ee a antingen 57, 001 12.8 | 230,844 | 100,838 11.0 | 99, 126 | 10.9 
he Mit ok ee | 9217393 | 105,558 | 11.4| 984,367| 9.1 
| J eanlaeetann ; 217,991 | 108,404 11.4 | 92, 729 9.8 
as September. ........-- : : 53, 600 12.0 | 217, 211 105, 978 11.3 78, 948 8.4 
CO EE ormens sovcavel 228,624 | 101,070; 10.8 | 74, 537 8.0 
November. ...... =A Co ee my oe UG BRR Ett: SE lowcdschonslecsaceahinabihodeenh csaililiedhe 
TE ee Spe ae eee SE Pi dnendilocsscuchtesnnesnqudintainenas 
gn | 
30 | Danzig, 
he Canada | Czechoslovakia Free ad Denmark 
| 0 
| ‘ ae ee 7. 
nt Year and date (end of | _Trade-union insur- | iene bail . 
month) | Percent | Number | ancefunds—un- | Number pn nm aae— 
ICS | of trade- | ofunem- | employed in re- ofunem- | wanda loved 
unionists | ployedon| ceiptof benefit | loved es 
ire unem- | live reg- Bo tana 
ployed | _ ister a il ie i Gi ES 
ict | Number |Percent | Number | Percent 
ed —— ae Ae. a oo rn al 
eS, a ee, 11.1 | 105,442} 52,047) 46) 18, 291 39, 631 | 13.7 
| _ ee US 16.8 | 291,332} 102,179 | 83 | 24, 898 53, 019 | 17.9 
Ss ae ‘eh ae 22.0 | 554,059 184,555 13.5 | 33, 244 | 99, 508 | 31.7 
a RRR 22.3 | 738,267 | 247,613 16.9 31, 408 | 97,417 | 28.8 
iiiichedibdintinadenceoe 18.2 | 676,994 | 245,953 | 17.4 | 20, 326 81, 756 | 22. 2 
SE OT ee ae 15. 4 | 686,269 | 235, 623 15.9 17, 983 76, 195 | 19.8 
| | | 
1985 
NOW 13.3 | 678,870 | 203,626 | 13.4 | 19, 213 | 84, 907 | 21.7 
Dee eee 14.6 794,407 | 236,641 | 15.5 | 21,039 | 124,612 | 31.7 
1936 
le EE | 14.8 | 850,010 | 267,471 17.2 19,746 | 110, 544 26.8 
,. ee I: 13.8 860, 239 272, 019 17.5 20, 959 121, 777 30.3 
ee. ae 14.5 797, 770 254, 471 16. 2 18, 0f6 107, 679 26.8 
J St . soe 15.1 719, 166 232, 159 14.6 | 16, 560 | 74, 384 18.9 
hs 14.8 637, 385 208, 601 13.2 | 14, 966 53, 540 12.8 
eS SE ree 13.9 565, 799 188, 900 11.8 11, 890 46,716 | 11,2 
) “Sens 5 SS 12.5 | 508,081 185, 259 11.5 8,619 | 50,778 12.0 
ne 10.8 483, 502 180, 410 11.2 8, 587 | 50,771 | 12.0 
September. ................ 10.9 | 479,268 | 171,456 | 10.6 8, 306 54, 122 | 13.0 
aa 11.0 441, 679 166, 575 10.3 9, 243 | 68, 108 | 16, 2 
TOON 12.7  - | aoe Sn dteenes 10,764 | 83, 08) 19.7 
FF ae GGT GIS CEE Procctsceoee | oadenes | 14, 933 | 127, 382 | 30.0 
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Estonia Finland France Germany | Great Britgi, 
Year and date (end of month) Number Number Number Number | Number ot 
unemployed of unem- of unem- of unem- Persons reg. 
remaining ployed in loyed istered with “par allt 
on live a receipt of ventstored employment ey 
register begmtere benefit = exchanges 
ES ae aes es a 3, 054 7, 993 2, 514 3, 144, 910 2, 297, 000 
BPRS IY ec 3, 632 11, 522 56, 112 4, 573, 218 2, 668, 00 
eee. ...< . erate) aie eae 7,121 17, 581 273, 412 5, 579, 858 2, 757, OM q 
aa a 8, 210 17, 139 276, 033 4, 733, 014 2 520, 618 1930 . 
ll os aR Me SA. 2, 970 10, 011 345, 033 2, 718, 309 2, 159, 23] ‘el... 
RE ee 1,779 7, 163 426, 879 2, 151, 039 2, 036, 429 1932... -. 
1935 r a é 
a 1, 717 8, 538 409, 466 1 1, 984, 452 1, 918, 569 1995... -. 
ideo duhetbntitthoos 2, 007 7, 427 439,782 | 1 2, 507,955 1, 868, 55 ae 
1936 ? I 
EE al RE a AB 2, 316 10, 117 474,462 | 1 2, 520, 499 2, 159, 722 ees 
I Chl... cham oe wekibiaes 2, 101 8, 257 487, 374 1 2, 514, 894 2, 025, 021 
March... .-- —_ ‘ “6 1, 791 6, 687 465, 127 1 1, 937, 120 1, 881, 531 
April.................-----------| 1, 274 5, 836 445,970 | ! 1,762,744 1, 831, 23) January 
a lo Halen eB no 582 2, 795 422, 036 11,491, 235 1, 705, 042 Februar 
Sl bwildbitadicine <h'ad cepwtanitbdai wate 365 1, 877 419, 887 11,314, 731 1, 702, 676 March. 
Se dat laa ali ae Raia 352 2, 129 425, 353 1 1, 169, 860 1, 652, 072 April... 
A Oe a de Bid SSE? Bi 476 2, 431 413,115 | ! 1,098, 498 1, 613, 94) May... 
EE AR ER Spa 684 3, 086 407, 733 1 1,035, 237 1, 624, 339 June... 
October. ___. os kA, Saepebere ah Pale 1, 285 4, 594 406, 595 ! 1,075, 588 1, 611, 810 July...- 
he li OE ll ER Si 2, 102 5, 348 407, 831 1 1, 197, 140 1, 623, 602 August. 
December... ........-. See. 4 RRSP meer 410,785 | 1 1,478, 237 1, 628,719 HR septem! 
October 
" — Novem! 
| Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary Decemt 
— 
Compulsory insurance 
c Trade-unionists 
Employ- — 
. Year and date (end of month) | Wholly unem- | Temporary stop-| ment ex- unemployed 
, ployed pages changes, , 
applica- Year 
r tions - =a 
wor Christian! Social 
Number —_ Number pin (Buda- | Demo- 
| pest) | crati 
ee oe ee ae 1, 467, 347 11.8 526, 604 4.3 43, 592 951 21, 339 1930 
ee | 2,129, 359 16.7 | 587,494 4.6 52, 305 977 27, 635 181... 
inn ei chlilchilss = ion gibi | 2,272,500 | 17.6] 573,805 4.5 66, 235 1, 026 29,772 TB 9 
Pl ccncnadMihatienscanaiilndiec 2, 110, 090 16.4 456, 678 3.5 60, 595 1, 085 26, 716 1933... 
ict dit dks anprbdbiiediee 1, 801, 913 13.9 | 368, 906 2.9 52, 157 996 22, 291 1934. 
Pivincnsh tld. Bisa cadetiiiadiies 1, 714, 844 13.2 | 312,958 2.3 52, 048 967 18, 315 1935... 
1935 
cndnsncctetipeadeekes 1, 679, 912 12.9 | 225,763 1,7 52, 674 1, 068 14, 976 
FERRE PACD 1, 648, 256 12.6 ‘ 1.6 52, 225 1, 068 18, 318 
1936 ; 
FRR 2A OI 1, 780, 412 13.6 | 350,822 2.7 57, 916 953 18, 480 
RR SEES 1, 752, 279 13.4 | 264, 299 2.0 57, 199 O44 18, 521 
EET ery ee 1, 638, 720 12.5 | 240,092 1.9 58, 177 882 17, 887 
0 a ee ere 1, 555, 829 11.9 | 251, 667 1.9 54, 421 804 17, 350 
ee eet ee 1, 467, 097 11.2 | 229,823 1.8 52, 932 795 16, 718 
ES SE eR 1, 401, 665 10.7 | 305,875 2.4 47, 738 655 15, 771 
RRS HO skh ocueindiieadiites 1, 357, 343 10.4 | 302, 271 2.3 46, 713 645 14, 651 
PE inbcdtSciipannevdiiitncbie 1, 362, 033 10.4 | 249, 906 1.9 48, 221 747 13, 690 
September.....................| 1,38, 10.6 | 236,118 1.8 50, 166 710 12, 876 
0 ES eT 8 10. 6 196, 370 1.5 50, 655 699 12, 838 
oo eee re | 1,429, 736 10.7 | 191, 585 1.5 50, 371 841 13, 815 
December...............---..--| 1,424,451 10.7 | 197,722 1.5 |nonneeee-one|ennena-nn0 Paeipeninien 




















1 Includes the Saar. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 








Irish Free 
State 


Italy 


Japan 


Latvia 





Compul- 
sory in- 
surance— 
number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 

of unem- 
_ ployed 

registered 
wholly 
unem- 
ployed 


Official 


estimates—un- 
employed 


Netherlands 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remain- 





Number 


Percent 


ing on live 
register 


Unemployment 
insurance so- 
cieties—unem- 
ployed 





Number | Percent 





22, 176 


2119, 498 


129, 403 
133, 319 


144, 764 
141, 858 
123, 336 
116, 621 





425, 437 





369, 408 
422, 755 
485, 681 
408, 710 
372, 941 
356, 103 


346, 168 
351, 469 


359, 636 
357, 736 
356, 613 
343, 426 
352, 501 
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37, 800 
82, 800 
153, 500 
163, 000 
160, 400 
173, 673 


SEH BSc 
Or Oars 


173, 262 
192, 273 


5 
<T-) 


200, 319 
193, 987 
180, 758 
169, 619 
164, 957 
162, 198 
163, 125 
160, 252 
156, 869 
150, 761 
152, 568 
158, 749 
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ployed 
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5, 003 
41, 430 
51, 549 
46, 971 
39, 235 
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; Speci 


New series, from 1933 on. 
‘ Revised figures 


lete figures. 


employment period. 


19, 353 
27, 479 
§ 32, 705 
§ 35, 591 
35, 121 
40, 288 


39, 270 
40, 950 


40,177 
40, 263 
39, 999 
37, 756 
30, 923 





226, 659 
299, 502 
255, 582 
249, 660 
342, 166 
381, 935 


25, 335 
35, 851 
38, 899 
29, 060 
16, 871 
13, 852 


308, 888 11, 034 


17, 040 
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| 
Sweden | Switzerland Yugo- 
1aVig 
Trade-unionists | , ’ 
unemployed | Unemployment funds 
Year and date (end of month) ball! aS SS OR a Imbe 
| | Wholly unem- saa ~ 4 ~ one t coat 
| ployed ployec regis. 
| Number | Percent qe =e tered Sum 
| 
Number 'Percent | Number | Percent 
P a en Ss SE <8 oe 
aS eee: Se 42, 016 _, | aa «Sees | 7.2 8 198 | 
1931 Secececsceseoecesesesococacccscece | 64, 815 17.2 scceccesce 5.9 oo} 12. l 10 (8 
RES URES eR Ee a | 89,922 OD Rp Sa aaa 12.2 4: 76) 
RE a 97, 316 hE Dicccodedh (ore 8.5 15, 997 : 
ON i RR ET 80,216 | 189 |...-.. LL. 9.8 é 6.1 15, 647 of 8 
ES A OE 81, 385 BS tnctahdoccs 11.8 |. | 5&9 16,7 
perce 
1935 : 
RR STE See 77,883 | 15.7] 71,200] 128] 33,200 5.7 1.91 tial ¢ 
EE, CLASSE Oe oa 114, 176 22. 5 94, 940 17.0 37, 217 6.7 18, 6R3 
a ga 
1936 , 
SSS ET ee ST ee | 93,708} 18.8} 106,500} 19.0 7,300} 68) 27,00 drop 
OS ERTS wee 91, 893 18.0 | 104, 400 18. 6 38,000; 6.9 34, 134 
ETRE ST Se | 86,888 | 17.0] 85,082] 15.6| 37,203 6.7| 307% Cc 
0 SS RE a 77, 005 15. 0 70, 700 13.0 32, 800 5.9} 25, 64 
Mies) i Sni 4) feo. ek | 57,214) 11.1] 60,300) 11.1] 31,600 5.7) 1667 in D 
SS Le a aaa 51,670 10.1 55, 826 10. 1 29, 143 5.3 14, 002 
Dteiad i een. ek od 46, 181 9.0| 56,800) 10.6| 30,000) 54! 09 gm valu 
[SS eee 1) Fata Baie 47, 144 9.0 58, 300 10.9 | 28, 500 5.1 12, 135 ; 
SRR SST RNS 49514 9.5 | 60,629; 11.0| 28,336 5.1 11,69 of 1 
aS Sa ee | 57, 128 10. 9 61, 100 11.5 24, 000 | 4.3 13, 78 . 
mR a Me | 67,800) 12.8 |. — tine. el addi 
7 : ——— BB cain 
Ing 1 
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Nov 
Tabl 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS 





Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities, 
December 1936 ' 


ONTRARY to the usual seasonal decline construction activity, 
C, as measured by the value of permits issued, showed an increase 
of 8 percent in December as compared with November. The largest 
percentage increase, a gain of 33 percent, occurred on new nonresiden- 
tial construction. The value of new residential construction registered 
a gain of 2 percent; additions, alterations, and repairs, however, 
dropped 10 percent. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1935, building activity 
in December showed a pronounced improvement. Measured by the 
value of permits issued, new residential building showed an increase 
of 124 percent; new nonresidential, an increase of 1 percent; and 
additions, alterations, and repairs, an increase of 25 percent. The 
gain in the total value of all building construction over the correspond- 
ing month of last year was 44 percent. 


Comparisons of November and December 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,490 identical cities in 
November and December 1936 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,490 Identical Cities, November 
and December 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 
4 ~~ . December | November | Pr- 


centage 
1936 1936 | change 1936 1936 =| change 





All construction 38, 941 48,003 | —18.9 |$121, 099,905 |$111, 880, 885 +8. 2 


New residential 9,137| 10,112| —9.6| 50,565,361 | 58,296,422) +22 
New nonresidential 7, 537 10,093 | —25.3 | 41,093,598 | 30,863,697 | +43.1 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 22, 267 27,798 | —19.9 | 20,440,946 | 22,720, 736 —10.0 





























A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,490 identical 
ities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
the months of November and December 1936. 

' More detailed information, by geographic divisions and individual cities, is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, December 1936’, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
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Provided for in 1,490 Identical Cities, November and December 1926 































































































~ . 
Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families proyj,,, C 
dwellings for in new dwellings calen 
Type of dwelling Per- P repor 
December | November | cent- |December| Novem- cy). 
1936 1936 age 1936 | ber 1936 age Table 
| change Chan 
SE SE $59, 204, 880 | $57, 991,949 |+102.1 14, 402 14, 510 — 
a a 38, 261,413 | 39,909,543 | —4.1 8,359} 9, 258 
a aE ace 2,493,959 | 2,151,914 | +15.9 881 R58 
I ccs on nhiniibaioe’ 18, 449,508 | 15,930,492 | +15.8 5, 162 4, 394 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. All cons 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. New res 
New no 
Analysis by Size of City, November and December 1936 Additio 
THE estimated cost of building construction for which permits Ta 
were issued in the 1,490 identical cities reporting for the months of I 'e ¢ 
November and December 1936, together with the number of family- and | 
dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by population groups, is J rable 
given in table 3. Cit 
of ] 
Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Families Pro. — 
vided for in New Dwellings in 1,490 Identical Cities, by Size of City, Novembe: 
and December 1936 
_—— = ——— — 
Total building construction | Number of families provided for in 
| 
ie: - | 
All family | 2family | Mul: 
Population types dwellings |dwellings '| 5 00))) >. ye 
group Per- | famil 
December | November | cent- ————— Multif 
1936 1936 age - : Multie 
change De- | No- | De-| No-| De-| No-| De- No- 
cem- | vem- | cem-/vem-| cem-|vem-| cem- ven ‘Ine 
ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber) ber ‘Ine 
1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 19% -~ 
Total, all groups.........- $121, 099, 905| $111, 880,855) +8. 2/14, 402/14, 510)8, 359/9, 258) 881 asels, 162 4, 364 
500,000 and over.......... 45, 217,720 | 40, 282, 088| +12. 3) 5,503) 5, 463/2, 119|2,360| 234| 224/3, 240 2.5% T, 
100,000 and under 500,000..| 29, 606,512) 26, 116,557) +13. 4) 3,398) 3, 249)1,912/2,079) 196) 214/1,290 9% 
50,000 and under 100,000_..| 10, 624, 257 , 991,994) +6.3) 1,213) 1,197) 880) 917) 99) 129 234 cons 
25,000 and under 50,000_...| 10,639,717) 10,744,485) —1.0) 1,011) 1,108) 818) 939 93 66; 100 
10,000 and under 25,000....| 13,468,171) 14, 639,052) —8,0) 1,676) 1, 867\1,391|1,667| 151 7| 134 over 
5,000 and under 10,000____- 8, 563,324) 6,825,912) +25.5) 1,030) 1,125) 812) 861 78; 97) 140 
2,500 and under 5,000___._. 2, 980, 204 3, 280,767) —9.2 481 501; 427; 435 30 31; 24 Tabl 
abl 


























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Construction During Calendar Years 1935 and 1936 


CumULATIVE totals for the 12 months of 1936 compared with the 
calendar year 1935 are shown in table 4. The data are based on 
reports received from cities having a population of 10,000 and over. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 10,000 Population 
and Over, Calendar Years 1935 and 1936, by Class of Construction 


[Subject to revision] 








Estimated cost of building construction 





Class of construction 
1936 1935 a 





All construction $1, 328, 713, 605 $824, 689, 876 +61. 1 


New residential __ ; 614, 168,390 | 286, 555, 810 +114.3 
New nonresidential : 421, 387, 360 314, 019, 705 +34, 2 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 293, 157, 855 224, 114, 361 +30. 8 




















Table 5 presents the number of family-dwelling units provided and 
the estimated cost of dwellings in cities with a population of 10,000 
and over for the calendar years 1935 and 1936. 


Table 5. Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Calendar Years 1935 and 1936, by Typ 
of Dwelling . 

[Subject to revision] 











Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Type of dwelling Per- Per- 


cent- cent- 
1935 age 1936 1935 age 


change change 








$282, 764, 231 |4+215.7 | +100. 3 


"300, 840, 889 | 197,954, 200 | 407.4 +86. 6 
22, 657,762 | 12,527,953 | +80.9 +80. 1 
196, 470, 234 | 72, 282 072 |+171.8 4132.9 





























' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison With a Year Ago 


TaBLE 6 gives the number of buildings and estimated cost of 
construction in 751 identical cities having a population of 10,000 and 
over in December 1935 and December 1936, by class of construction. 


Table 6.—Summary of Building Construction in 751 Identical Cities, December 
1935 and December 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





. Per- 
Class of construction — — cent- | December | December 


age 1936 1935 
1936 1935 change 





35, 242 25, 163 | +40. 1 |$109, 556,377 | $75,894, 150 


7, 809 3,845 |+103.1 | 52, 946, 842 
6, 736 4,566 | +47.5 | 37, 190, 607 
20, 697 16, 752 | +23.5 | 19,418,928 | 15, 537,003 





























118973—-37——-15 
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The total number of family-dwelling units and the estimate | ¢ 
of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permit: wer, 
issued in the 751 identical cities reporting in December 193) apq 
December 1936 are given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Famili, 
Provided for in 751 Identical Cities, December 1935 and December 1936 








Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families proyiqe, 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Type of dwelling 
December | December | Per: | Decem- | Decem- Per. 


1936 1935 centage ber ber Centage 





























change 1936 1935 change 
| NTR es a olin 8 iI. | $52, 613, 361 | $23,038, 540 |+128.4 | 12, 891 5, 545 
ie. usUe dal JER. 5 ELT | 32, 550,795 | 15,990,483 |-+103.6 7,120} 3,536 | +1914 
(CRE he ena | “9! 949 958 758,007 |+195.8 773 301 | Liss 
iam NR Bt | 17,820,308 | 6,200, 050 |4+183.3 | 4, 998 1,708 | +199, 








! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued for November an 
December is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 1,490 identical cities having a population of 2,500 and 
over. The comparisons with the corresponding month of 1935 ar 
based on reports received from 751 identical cities having a population 
of 10,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report 
are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. The data, however, do include the value o/ 
contracts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities cov- 
ered. Information concerning public building is collected by the 
Bureau from the various Federal and State agencies having the power 
to award contracts for building construction. The information con- 
cerning public building is then added to the data concerning private 
construction received from local building officials. In December 193! 
the value of Federal and State buildings for which contracts wer 
awarded in these 1,490 cities amounted to $11,240,000; and in Noven- 
ber 1936 to $7,538,000. In the 751 cities which reported for Decembe! 
1935 the value of public buildings for which contracts were awarie( 
amounted to $6,963,000. 
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Construction From Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during November and December 1936 on various types of construction 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, by 
The Works Program, and from regular governmental appropriations, 
is shown in table 8. . 


Table 8. Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, November and December 1936 ! 


Value of contracts awarded and force- 
account work started 


Federal agency 





December 1936 November 1936 2 





Total 


Public Works Administration: 
Federal_.......- a a a ale : 
Non-Federal: 

se eae 
E.R. A.A 
F. D. A. 1936 

The Works Program °____. 


Regular governmental appropriations..........___.._._____- 


8 $81, 200, 424 


4, 949, 969 


10, 236, 699 | 


5 19, 450, 465 
9, 655, 761 
13, 575, 866 


thes “2S 
| 


| 
| 


4 $102, 980, 424 


2, 663, 917 


6, 798, 474 

§ 35, 059, 829 
941, 750 

24, 413, 467 
33, 102, 987 


23, 331, 664 | 





Preliminary, subject to revision. 
: Revised. 
Includes $3,754,281 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
‘Includes $4,105,600 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W.A.). 
‘Includes data for that part of The Works Program administered by Federal agencies. 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for December 1935 and November 
and December 1936 is shown in table 9. 


Table 9.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly by State Funds 











Value of contracts 





Type of project 
December | November | December 
1936 1936 1935 








Public buildings 


: $369, 921 | 
KATA ST 


6, 590, 187 | 


$1, 592, 627 
5, 286, 234 


$1, 076, 094 
4, 244, 843 
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rang 

Summary for 1936 ea 

; incré 

HIS article, in addition to presenting the regular monthly repor, i Ce" 

on retail prices, also gives a review of food, gas, and electricity food 
prices during the year 1936. Further details regarding 1936 prices 9 224 
are given in the December 1936 report on Retail Prices, which j, § ''e™ 
published as a separate pamphlet. high 
The 0.5 percent increase in food costs during December 1986 raised i * 
the composite index 1.2 percent above the level for December 1935 T 





During 1936, electricity rates were reduced in 22 of the 51 reporting and 
cities. Twelve of the 50 cities included in the gas index reported 9 °° 
lower prices during the same period. T 
grea 

they 

Food Prices in December 1936 perc 

ETAIL food costs advanced 0.5 percent between November 17 - 
and December 15, largely as a result of a 4.2 percent rise in the T 

cost of fruits and vegetables. pric 

The composite index for December 15 was 82.9 percent of the 1923- 7% sin) 
25 average. This is 1.2 percent above the level of the corresponding T 
period last year when the index was 82.0. Food costs have risen 28.1 orot 
percent since December 15, 1932. They are still 21.6 percent below J ja, 
the December 1929 level when the index stood at 105.7. T 

There was no change in the cost of cereals and bakery products as J of » 
a group between November 17 and December 15. Neither were any J ;, | 
significant price changes reported for the individual items in this group. 

Meat costs declined 0.1 percent to the lowest level for 1936. Lamb 
prices made the largest drop, 4.5 percent. Roasting chickens declined 
2.4 percent and pork prices decreased an average of 0.2 percent. Al! 
beef items, however, increased in price, the average advance for the = 
group being 0.7 percent. 

The cost of dairy products rose 0.3 percent, due entirely to a seasonal 
advance of 1.1 percent for butter. Fresh milk and cheese prices were 
unchanged. Cream and evaporated milk declined slightly. All 

The 4.7 percent drop in egg prices follows rather closely the usual J& cere 
seasonal movement for this item. Price reductions were most pro- I ba 
nounced in the Pacific and New England areas. Substantial increases, I is 
however, were reported by most of the southern cities. ( 

Fruit and vegetable costs rose 4.2 percent as a result of price ad- I seve 
vances for 19 of the 29 items in the group. This increase breaks the J sag 


downward trend of costs which began last June. Each subgroup 
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contributed to the advance, the fresh products increasing 4.8 percent, 
the canned 0.1 percent, and the dried 2.0 percent. The price changes 
ranged from a decrease of 13.2 percent for oranges to an advance of 
i7.1 percent for cabbage. Potato prices rose 8.1 percent, due to 
increases in prices in cities along the Atlantic seaboard and in the North 
Central areas. Other important price increases among the staple 
foods in this group were: Apples, +-4.2 percent; onions, +5.9 percent; 
and navy beans, +-4.6 percent. Advances were reported for all bean 
items, Whether green, canned, or dried. Navy beans are at their 
highest level since January 1931, and canned beans with pork have 
a similar record back to May 1932. 

The index for beverages and chocolate rose 0.2 percent. Coffee 
and tea prices advanced 0.6 and 0.3 percent, respectively. Both 
cocoa and chocolate continued their downward price trend. 

The cost of fats and oils advanced 1.2 percent. Lard made the 
greatest increase, 2.6 percent. Although lard prices are higher than 
they have been at any time since February 11, they are still 12.9 
percent below their level on December 17, 1935. Prices advanced 
slightly for all other items in the group except salad oil and peanut 
butter. 

There was an increase of 0.2 percent for sugar and sweets. The 
price of sugar remained unchanged. Advances were reported for corn 
sirup, molasses, and strawberry preserves. 

Table 1 presents indexes of retail food costs by major commodity 
groups for December 15 and November 17, 1936. Corresponding 
indexes are also given for December of 1935, 1932, and 1929. 

The chart on page 3 shows the relative changes in the retail costs 


of all foods and of each of the major food groups from January 1929 
to December 1936, inclusive. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! 
by Commodity Groups 


December and November 1936 and December 1935, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
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Commodity group 
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Fats and oils 
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' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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Forty-three of the 84 foods included in the index advanced in price 
between November 17 and December 15. Lower prices were reported 
for 31 items and 10 showed no change. Average prices of the 84 foods 
for 51 large cities combined are shown in table 2 for December and 
November 1936, and for December 1935. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 


December and November 1936 and December 1935 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 








1936 
Article 





Nov. 17 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 

*Flour, wheat 

*Macaroni 

*Wheat cereal 28-07. package_- 

*Corn flakes 8-oz. package __ 

*Corn meal.. pound __ 
24-02. package__ 


in nccncccsdastitbantdnencncobewenaned pound_.- 
ne SS AI ot IP OS do... 


Bakery products: 
*Bread, white 


oe 


= 
al a 


— 
OWN ae eQanornw > 





m1 90 © gx 90 BE Sem 
2 OoOwr OnWw © 
popes 


Roem smo mwe 
Nf OWh 2 OOF Onno 


Cake... de: 
I do_. 


NS OW bo 
- bt 

be 

ee 
So 


Meats: 
Beef: 
*Sirloin steak 
*Round steak 
*Rib roast 


RSVSeB 
i) SOON QARQS 


rs 
x 


Pe dt 
= SSBSESRE S RaBBa: 
~I— © Coe — o— S- we oon w wounwnr vw 


PSS: 
2 SBRS BRSSSERS 
mo CAwWBwW aekCRMNes- 


fn 8 
_— 
wn 
— 


> 
S 


IDOE HH Woo CO 
ss 

SNS Se 

aIavo Ow 


Cream 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)? 
Mik, fresh (delivered) 


. 
*E 


—_ — ot ee 
PN 


Noo 
ooo 








8% 
© 





Show 
aon 


; rie for individual cities are combined with the use of population and consumption weights 


verage of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
Proportion distributed by each method. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ¢o, Table 
December and November 1936 and December 1935—Continued Dece 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] = 
1936 
Article ~~ 
Dee. 15 Nov. 17 Dec. 17 _- 
ome: Averag 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. E 
Fresh—Continued. Cents Cents Cents New ® 
SE ee a ee pound... 11.2 10. 4 If Bo: 
, i ce ra i Raia Ripe Siti: do___- 3.7 3.2 3 —~ 
NN a 2 Se bunch_- 5.3 5.1 , +> 
SS ok SET: Aaaee ga stalk 9.0 8.1 , me 
I ELL TELE TE head. 7.5 7.9 84 Ne 
SIGS ak A Raa pound. 3.2 3.0 | { Po 
tte iencnnaiicechededeatecde! do__ 3.2 2.9 9 Pri 
a  -— 7.1 6.6 g dl 
| a ia la RE ae do... 4.1 3.7 Middl 
Canned: - 
ED EE Sa Pe, freee. no. 24 can 18.5 18. 4 19 Ne 
| EA TT ET SRE” «Se aie do... 22. 1 22. 2 ,) Ph 
I itrnonnadalietinesosdcadahsnliitniilies oi do 22. 5 22. 5 ») , 
RAL er ARIES RE eat no. 2 can. 27.1 27.0 5 Pi 
Ds ntnanduijaiiincccsnncakestiiintediinel do.... 12.2 12.1 mA 
ES SE Cr RE Re ot 16-02. can_- 7.4 7.4 7 oC 
A EEL EP bees +e no. 2 can_. 13.0 12.9 rast ] 
| fe a Ra er ROE RIS pe oe sent ae 16. 2 16.3 i ae! 
Si inennstnisc5 elipetvankenneaninitendsl ~~ 9.5 9. 5 q Ot 
ee A RR pile 1014-02. can__ 8.1 8.1 . Cl 
-, rE BE bed « 134-02. can_. 8.0 8.0 g C 
Dried: “ 
i pound... 17.4 17.6 lf i 
PRD aisnaetlichtslnlinnnnekensehonnsiniianame do... .. 10.4 10.3 M 
SO Na ae ae 15-0z. package. 9.8 9.8 y P 
pe RP et at pound_- 9.6 9.5 . Sr 
INN li: RN os ROBE Sage do_- 11.7 11.6 9 I 
I cieicsinlnen biti alten cahannuonnanaudl do... 9.2 8.8 West 
Beverages and chocolate: “x. 
St an RE eee ARE @... 24.5 24.3 { M 
A AOR GREECE Gl a: ange do... 71.0 70.8 7 0 
ME eT + SS eee ae 8-02. can_. 10. 1 10.2 St 
TS Mhintnucanadniehiscodacnnekinnl 8-0z. package. 16.0 16. 1 7 St 
Fats and oils: 
| EE eee ees ae pound... 16.8 16. 4 19 Sout! 
iS RNS ai Ma ee 15.3 15.2 i — 
— 0 i TE eel pment es im 21.4 21.3 22 B 
EL a Se Le a pint... 25. 1 25. 2 24.8 C 
Mayonnaise - -_..- Matai iintis tin cosnconehacadbineon 4 pint_. 16.9 16.8 7 J 
| ARE SBS ATR es A Rates pound. 18.8 18.7 & * 
EE eh Es eat 18.8 18.9 R 
Sugar and sweets: S 
, er ee ee we do... 5.5 5.5 x v 
PD OI ctincncsoss<adatbaksebecedscondltt 24-0z. can... 14.2 14. 2 | 
Olasses........... ee ee OR, ET SE 18-02. can... 14.4 14.4 14.4 East 
Strawberry preserves............................ pound... 20.9 20.6 20. 4 R 
Gy Gin ctalSs. -228ss ch a el 4.3 4.4 4 L 
a AY 
a 
Details by Regions and Cities Wes 
r . . . . ‘ } 
Tue total cost of food advanced in December in 39 of the 51 cities 1 
* >. . * *. . > . . } 
included in the index and declined in 11. Eight of the cities with 
Mou 


lower costs were in the South Central, Mountain, and Pacific areas. 
The index for Seattle did not change. 

Food cost changes ranged from a decline of 1.9 percent in Los Paci 
Angeles to an increase of 2.3 percent in Peoria. Variations between 
cities were determined, to a very large extent, by changes in the costs 
of eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables. — 

Index numbers of the retail costs of food, by cities and regions, «re rope 
given in table 3 for December and November 1936, and for Decem!er = 
of earlier years. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities ! 


December and November 1936 and December 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 








— 


1936 1935 
Region and city 


1934 





Dec. 18 


1933 


1932 


1929 





Dec. 19 


Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 





—_—_—— 


average: 51 cities combined. 


iv 
a 
. 
oo 
“ 
. 
o’ 


74.6 


: 








Bridgeport 

Fall River 

Manchester 

New Haven 

Portland, Maine 

Peg bnindhd cwendinvdan 


FFSSRSeS 


eK OWOOOF NNWI8SWH" Se! © 
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Cooconnwo 


oe 
as 
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Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton 


ZBUASE AS 
SAGES 


“3100 








rs sees 2 ee 
Coa e®@ one NORE OO 


Indianapolis.............._- 
Milwaukee 

Peoria 
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ar OonrmowneOe 
@ oo @ one 
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RURSAS 





“ 
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Baltimore... _--- celivbdaal 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 


OOO *10 O-+31 
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BSSF2 S22F SASSS SSZNN SRSSSRSER 
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BSSNE Se 
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71.2 
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74.8 
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mM OWwWNOwe ne 
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SBSBS NRASTSNSS 
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AAawranwnoer coocece 
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SSSF SSSSRZ SSSFS SSSSSSSSKR SRSSRSE BESSE: 
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ANAS 





Tere ers Pe ieovrre vere 
SOW WN ONS “Io dnmosl 


OO 


104.7 


103, 9 
101.3 
108. 6 
105. 7 
103. 1 


104, 9 
105. 7 
103. 5 
107.8 
105. 0 


102.5 
104. 9 
103. 0 
101.1 


102.4 

99. 2 
104. 3 
105. 8 
103. 7 





' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each ey pales to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


represent total purchases, have been com 
lon weights. 


ned for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
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The Bureau added 13 cities to its list for food-price colle: tioy 
during the summer of 1935. These cities were selected from seas 
not adequately represented in the food-cost indexes. Average prices 
for each of these cities for which data were available have bee, 
released since June 1935. 

Consumption weights have been provided for these cities, making 
it possible to measure changes in food costs from one period to 
another. Since no prices are available for the base period, 1923-25, 
they cannot be included in the indexes. 

Percentage changes in food costs between November 17 and De. 
cember 15, 1936, are shown in table 4 for 10 of these cities. 


Table 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 
Dec. 15, 1936, Compared with Nov. 17, 1936 



































Cereals Fruits Bever- 
All and Dairy and ages Fats | Sugar 
Region and city foods bakery | Meats | prod- | Eggs vem- and and | and 
prod- ucts tables choco- oils | Sweets 
ucts late 
West North Central: 
Cedar Rapids__........- +3.3 —0.3 0 +12. 1 —0.7 +6.8 +0. 1 +1.5 | 
a —1.0 —.7 —1.7 +.1 —6.7 —.9 +.2 0 
.) | SS 0 +1.3 —.6/ +10] —-128] +19! 42.2 +.7 
South Atlantic: 
I co 3. <5 Selgireees +10) +1.4 +.8 —.4|) +6.0 +.7 +.3 +.4 | 
Winston-Salem -._..._.. —.2 +.1 —.2 +.3 |) +5.0 —1.8 0 +.2 - 
East South Central: 
dg = RS: ag —.1 —.5 +2.7 +2.9 +7.5 —5.8 —9.0 —.9)| - 
po | +1.5 —.3 —.3 +.7 +5.3 +4.1 —.1 +3. 2 | 
West South Central: 
le RE ie aie +.6 +.6 |) +1.2 —.2) +3.2 +.2 —.1 —.6 | 
m — Ree +.5 +.7 —2.4 +.1 —7.1 +6.3 14) +21) 
acific: 
ee ee +.6 +.1 +1.2 +.2 —4.3 +2.4 +.4 +1.2 





Summary for 1936 


Reratt food costs in the larger cities of the United States advanced 
1.2 percent during 1936. The composite index rose from 82.0 percent 
of the 1923-25 average on December 17, 1935, to 82.9 percent on 
December 15, 1936. 

Increases in the costs of dairy products, eggs, and fruits and vege- 
tables, were offset, in large measure, by decreases for cereals and 
bakery products, meats, fats and oils, and sugar and sweets. The 
largest advance was made by the fruit and vegetable group. 

The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 3.7 percent 
between December 17, 1935, and December 15, 1936. Eight of the 
13 items in this group were lower in price at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. The trend for the group index was downward 
during the first half of the year and slightly upward during the 
second. The most important price decreases were made by wheat 
flour, —9.5 percent, and white bread, —5.0 percent. Both items 
declined considerably at the beginning of the year. The leading 
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price gains were 9.6 percent for corn meal and 6.8 percent for hominy 
grits. ‘These advances took place during the latter half of the year. 

\feat costs fell 4.2 percent during 1936. The group index dropped 
sharply during the first quarter, rose gradually during the succeeding 
6 months, and then fell to the lowest level for the year in December. 
The aggregate cost of beef declined slightly and pork, lamb, and 
poultry showed substantial reductions. 

The dairy-products index moved up 4.7 percent during the 12-month 
period ending December 15, 1936. The downward trend of the index 
during the first half of the year and rising movement during the 
second show the effect of seasonal influences. All items in the group 
were higher at the close of the year, with evaporated milk, +11.8 
percent, and fresh milk, +-7.1 percent, showing the largest increases. 

Egg prices ended the year 6.7 percent above the level for the pre- 
ceding December and were higher than they have been for any corre- 
sponding period since 1930. 

Fruit and vegetable costs were 12.8 percent higher at the close of 
the year than at the beginning. The cost of the fresh items rose 13.1 
percent, despite the fact that prices were lower for 8 of the 13 com- 
modities in this subgroup. Substantial increases for such important 
staples as Irish potatoes, +38.3 percent, apples, +15.1 percent, 
cabbage, +12.0 percent, and sweetpotatoes, -+20.4 percent, over- 
weighed the price changes for the remaining items. The cost of canned 
fruits and vegetables advanced 2.3 percent. Prices were lower for 
the three canned fruits and higher for six of the seven canned vege- 
tables. All of the dried products increased in price. Navy beans 
made the largest gain, 59.0 percent, entirely during the second half 
of the year. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate rose 0.3 percent. The index 
for this group has at no time during the year deviated as much as 
1.0 percent from the annual average. The gradual downward move- 
ment of cocoa and chocolate prices was more than offset by advances 
for tea and coffee. 

The retail cost of fats and oils dropped 6.3 percent during 1936. 
The group index, following closely the changes in lard prices, declined 
during the first half of the year and rose gradually during the latter. 
The price of lard fell 12.9 percent. Salad oil and oleomargarine were 
the only items with higher prices. 

The index for sugar and sweets was 3.9 percent below the level for 
December 1935 at the close of 1936. The range of movement for 
this index during the year was limited and was determined, in large 
measure, by changes in the price of sugar. A decrease of 5.7 percent 
for sugar was the only price decline in this group. 

Table 5 summarizes the indexes of retail food costs by major com- 
modity groups for each year from 1929 to 1936, and for each price- 
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reporting period in 1936. The annual average for 1936 has heey 


computed by taking a simple average of the 12 monthly indexes fo 
the periods nearest the 15th of each month. 
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Table 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! }, ty pic 
Commodity Groups nearl 
1929 to 1936, Inclusive dome 
[1923-25 = 100] dinin 
— sd n . 
— Dairy Fruits and vegetables Bev- re 
an a erages | Fats | Sug; rol 
io Reso bakery | Meats/ prod-| Eggs and | and sy b 
5 — uns Total | Fresh |Canned} Dried oo oils | sweets elect: 
: hour 
By years kilov 
equl| 
RT 104.7 | 98.1 | 121.1 |102.9 |101.2] 98.4] 98.1] 96.8] 103.8] 1100) 93.1, 74,5 T 
ae cm 99.6 | 95.1 | 113.6 | 95.1 | 85.4 | 108.4 | 1049] 923] 96.4] 95.7] 86.7) 7) | 
ee 82.0] 83.5 | 96.4 | 80.8] 67.2] 73.3] 729] 803] 721] 832/704) 64.7 MH bloc 
— cnecargianmcn 68.3} 75.5] 75.5] 66.7| 57.9] 60.4] 59.9] 71.0] 55.4] 751/520) 584 ‘ 
Mei otsi iL 66.4 | 77.4| 65.7] 65.2/| 55.3] 65.8| 66.6| 68.5] 53.6) 684/486) 615 T 
i os) 74.1] 91.0) 75.0) 71.2) 624] 69.8) 696) 80.7] GL3| 717/554) 638 HE appl 
3 Pera ae 80.4| 929| 96.1| 76.7| 73.5| 60.6| 586| 827] 61.8| 70.3/81.5| oo MoD 
4 iii ag 82. 1 91.7 | 94.7 | 80.2| 72.7) 69.7) 69.1 79.8) 61.9) 67.5) 75.6) 644 
: | 
5 4 By price-reporting periods for 1936 
3 ee 81.7 04.0) 97.3 | 708) 73.8) 62.7) 61.5 79.4 | 58.2) 67.6) 79.3 64.9 
% SG Besa wccouk 80.7 93.0 | 95.9 | 79.8 | 69.6) 62.1 60.8 79.2) 58.1 67.5 | 77.5 | 64.4 
% SS) ae 80.6 92.5 | 94.9 | 80.5) 70.6) 62.0) 60.7 78.9 | 57.9 | 67.4) 76.8) 641 
Fs ai 81.3 92.1 94.9 | 81.8 | 78.0] 62.4) 61.2 78.6) 58.1 67.4 | 76.2 63.9 
a Mar. 10.....---. 79.5 91.7 | 93.3 | 79.5 | 66.9 | 61.7 | 60.5 78.5 | 57.9 | 67.6 | 75.7 | 63.7 
if Mar. 24.....-.-.- 79.0 91.6 | 93.2) 78.5 | 59.5 62.4 61.2 78.3 | 58.0] 67.6 | 75.3 | 63.7 
; po ABR 78.9| 91.3] 93.7|77.8| 569] 63.3] 622| 78.4] 57.8| 67.7] 75.1! 63.8 
oS) a 79.7 91.2} 941) 77.8} 57.4 66.5 | 65.8 78.3 57.7 67.5 | 75.2); 63.8 
$ ENG 6d Smeewa 80.1 91.0; 94.3 | 76.1 | 59.0) 68.9) 68.6 78.3 57.7 67.7 | 74.8 63.8 
: May 19.-.------. 79.9 90.7 | 93.2 | 75.2) 59.6) 70.1 69.9 78.2 | 57.8 | 67.6 | 74.2 64. 1 
Se cnassaeconiel 82.1 90.7 | 94.4) 75.5 | 60.6) 78.3) 79.3 78.3 | 58.2) 67.3 | 73.4 64.3 
;  ) === 83.8 90.4 | 94.0 | 76.5 | 63.0] 85.2) 87.1 78.3 58.4 | 66.9 | 73.0 64.5 
4 June 30_._..--.-.- 84.2 90.4 | 94.4) 77.5 | 65.0] 85.1 87.0 78.4 | 58.9] 67.1] 72.8 | 64.7 
& guny 34.......... 84.0 90.7 | 94.9 | 79.6 | 67.8) 80.7) 81.9 78.8 | 59.3 | 67.0 | 73.0) 64.9 
Aug. 18_......--. 84.0 91.7 | 95.4 | 83.0) 75.1 74.1 74.0 80.4} 63.4) 67.5) 74.5) 65.0 
Sept. 15......... 84.3 92.1 97.4 | 84.2 | 78.5 | 71.1 70.3 81.7 | 65.5] 67.7 | 75.9 65.0 
OR, Mise .venee 82.8| 92.3] 947/825 | 83.7| 67.1| 65.6] 81.7] 66.9] 67.8] 763) 648 
Es Be cenccans 82.5 91.9; 93.2 | 82.2) 90.1 66.3 | 64.5 81.5 | 69.2] 67.7 | 76.2) 63.8 
Dee. 15. ........ 82.9 | 91.9 | 93.0 | 82.5 | 85.9 | 691) 67.6) 81.6] 70.6) 67.8] 77.2) 63.9 
1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
Le represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


2 Average of indexes for the 12 periods nearest the 15th of each month. 
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Electricity Prices on December 15, 1936 


ESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 
cities. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
typical bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
nearly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 
domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, 
dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consump- 
tion which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the use of 
electricity for lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowatt- 
hours for lighting, small appliances, and a refrigerator; and 250 
kilowatt-hours for the addition of an electric range to the preceding 
equipment. 
Typical bills and average prices per kilowatt-hour for the varicus 
blocks of consumption are shown in table 6 for each of the 51 cities. 
The technical specifications which are used as the basis for the 
application of these rates are: 


Floor area (1,000 square feet). 
Connected load: 
Lighting and appliances 
Refrigeration 
Cooking 
Measured demand: 


Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 
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Table 6.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-Hour for Spccifieg ff Table 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of Dec. 15, 1936, by Cities Amd¢ 


[P= Private utility, M= Municipal plant) 









































: 
Total net monthly bill | Se heur its 
25 kilo- |40 kilo- |100 kilo- me, 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- !100 Kilo- 250 kjj 
watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- watt- | watt- | watt- | wart. 
hours | hours | hours | hours || hours | hours | hours urs 
Region and city Li 
; ‘ ght- ; . | Light. 
Light- | Light- | VI8ht | ing, ap-|| Light- | Light- | Might ino), 
ing ing pli- pli- || ing ing pli Dli- 
and and | ances, | ®2CeS: and and | ances, | ces, 
small | small | “ing” | refrig- || small | small | "80S retry! 
appli- | appli- refrig- | rater, appli- | appli- refi erator, 
ances | ances | Gat = and ances | ances | (2 2 ind 
range range 
New England: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents West § 
» EE ae P..| $1.55 $2. 30 $5. 10 $9. 60 6.2 5.8 5.1 28 Di 
2 Bridgeport.............-...- P..| 1.31 2.05 | 487/ 8.90) 5.3 5.1 4.9 3. Hi 
IS pdthieeccescesen a oe 2.60) 5.20 9.35 | 7.0 6.5 5.2 37 Li 
= Manchester ...............«- P..| 200 2.80; 5.00 8. 00 8.0 7.0 5.0 3.9 
r Se, co ccsine pe 1.31 2. 05 4.87 8. 90 | 5.3 5.1 4.9 f a 
i Portland, Maine_..._._..... P..| 188| 263] 473] 7.73 7.5 6.6 4.7 N 
IN. nde non occedes ro; 1. 76 2. 66 5. 50 9. 50 7.0 6.7 5.5 3 8 Moun 
Middle Atlantic: B 
cshatahdidedscunaiicntes P..| 1.13 1.70} 3.06/ 5.31 | 4.5 4.3 3.1 2 D 
le Tees 7. 92 2. 60 4. 50 8.75 | Ae 6.5 4.5 3 5 
New York: ! 

a ge ra. 1.79 2.55 4.90 8. 21 | Del 6.4 4.9 3 3 - 
| RNB RRRET P 1.79} 255) 490| 821 7.1 6.4 4.9 33 Pacif 
m Manhattan............_- P..| 179| 255| 490] 821 7.1 6.4 4.9 33 I 
3 ERR RS is 2 2. 55 4.90 8. 21 7.1 6.4 4.9 3.3 
‘ | 2.17 3. 26 6. 38 13. 01 8.7 8.2 6.4 §. 2 
& Richmond. --........... P..| 219] 3.17!| 5.62) 9.09 8.8 7.9 5.6 3 f I 
y Philadelphia. ..............-. ahs 1. 50 2. 25 4. 25 7. 50 6.0 5.6 4.3 3.0 
3 ROE a en 1. 25 2. 00 4. 00 8. 50 5.0 5.0 4.0 3.4 : 

4 a eee ee Peal” Saae 2. 26 4. 56 7. 81 6.3 5.7 4.6 | 3 
4 ES AE Fay ae Fes 1. 63 2. 45 4.85 9. 35 6.5 6.1 4.9 3.7 
: East North Central: a 
BS a es P.. 1. 34 1. 94 3. 65 6. 65 5.4 49 3.7 2.7 1y 
7 Cincinnati. ................. P..| 1.00 1. 45 2. 65 5. 35 40 3. 6 2.7 2.1 2] 
t eee P..| 1.00 1.60, 400) 9.88 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3] 
M..| .88| 131] 3.06| 7.40 3.5 3.3 3.1 3. 4] 
, ES a ae se i ee 1. 25 1. 95 4. 50 8. 50 5.0 4.9 4.5 3.4 5 
M..| 100} 158} 3.80| 830 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.3 aa 
a: a EES P..| 139| 195| 3.48] 6.95 5.6) 49) 3.5 2.8 oles 
Indianapolis_.-...-.......... Pee 1. 44 2. 30 4. 80 8. 53 5.8 5.8 4.8 3.4 é 
: ee P..| 141 190 | 3.60, 6.48 5.7 4.8 3. 6 | 2. 
PSE a AE SS re. 1. 50 2. 01 3. 57 6. 32 6.0 5.0 3.6 2.5 
: Springfield, DJ............_- = 1, 25 1.90 3. 90 6. 90 5.0 4.8 3.9 2.8 
M.. 1. 25 1. 90 3. 02 4. 80 5.0 4.8 3.0 | 1.9 
West North Central: | 
Kansas City 4..............- P= 1. 64 2. 32 4. 04 7. 83 6.6 5.8 4.0 3.1 D 
Minneapolis.................P.. 1. 66 2.19 3. 80 6.79 6.7 5.5 3.8 | 2.7 
SERGE See ad 1.19 1. 90 3. 88 7. 78 4.8 4.8 3.9 | 3.1 € 
; St. Louis ?¢__................P..| 1290] U7] 217] 628 4.8 4.3 32) 25 r 
; .-| 1.08| 144] 288] 5.76 4.3 3.6 29) 23 
| Se P| 1.60} 215] 3.85] 7.00 6.4 5.4 3.9] 28 c 
South Atlantic: | | 
Atlanta: 0: 
Immediate_..........._- P..| 162] 237] 457] 832 6.5 5.9 4.6 | 3.3 
Inducement §_._.._..___. --| 1.46 2.12 3. 95 6. 57 5.8 5.3 3.9 | 2.f 
Pint mmodapdocutipas on 1.13 1. 80 3. 90 8. 20 4.5 4.5 3.9 | 3.3 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Immediate.............- P..| 1.60} 260] 5.35] 8.85 6.4 6.2 5.3 3.8 r 
4 Objective §...........__- > 1. 50 2. 25 4. 20 6. 82 6.0 5.6 4.2 | 2.7 
; Jacksonville................ M..| 1.75 2. 70 4. 95 7. 95 7.0 6.8 5.0 | 3.2 
ii | SI ae 1. 38 2.10 4. 65 7. 65 5.5 5.3 4.7 | 3. | 
ee aan P..| 1.38| 210| 465| 7.65 5.5 5.3 47) 3.1 } 
EIS. as 1. 62 2. 37 4. 57 7. 97 6.5 5.9 4.6 3.2 
a hiataiiththinsiatin etcner migibi P.. . 98 1. 56 3. 40 5. 67 3.9 3.9 3.4 2.3 } 
East South Central: 
irmingham: 
Immediate-_............. P..} 1.35 2. 10 3. 85 7.40 5.4 5.3 3.9 3.0 
Ob. | i P..| #100 1. 56 3. 20 6.95 4.0 3.9 3.2 2.8 | 
Di icctnthinnamsenee P_. 1.13 1.75 3.71 7.31 4.5 4.4 3.7 2.9 
Le SS Ceres 1. 38 2. 20 4. 25 8.75 5.5 5.5 4.3 3.5 | 
obile: 
TR I CH = 1. 46 2.13 3. 95 6. 58 5.8 5.3 4.0 2.6 
Objective *............- went hae 1.80 3. 50 6.13 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.5 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Cifieg IE Table 6.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-Hour for Specified 
Amounts of Electricity Based on Rates as of Dec. 15, 1936, by Cities—Con. 


[P= Private utility, M= Municipal plant] 














Pitinttitnanesccececesceck po 
21 i eS a F.. 
3.5 > City: } 


Objective §.............. P.. 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles 


watt Total net monthly bill || Net monthly = per kilowatt- 
| | 
0 kil. 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-/250 kilo-|| 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 kilo-|250 kilo- 
Watt. watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- 
urs hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours 
Region and city . 
ght. ight- | Light- | ight- | Light- 
g, ap. Light- | Light- p pal ing, ap-|| Light- | Light- ba ing, ap- 
pli- ing ing pii- pli- || ing ing li- pli- 
nces, and | and | ,Prcs, | ances, || and | and | Pc. | ances, 
frig. small | small end ’ | refrig- || small | small and ’ | retrig- 
rator. appli- | appli- refrig- erator, || appli- | appli- refrig- erator, 
ind ances | ances | erator and ances | ances | orator and 
ange | range range 
ents West South Central: | Cents nts |\{ Cents | Cents 
3 ¢ BHOMoatcncn<o-- 1.80 3. 08 8 4.5 8 
3,7 Little Rock: ! 
3.9 a 88 | 5. 67 0 7.2 5 
3 Centennial °_..........-- P.. 63 5. 67 3 6.6 5 
|] New Orleans 85 5. 25 || 5 7.1 1 
3.8 Mountain: 
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| Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 

? Prices include free lamp-renewal! service. 

} Prices include 3-percent sales tax. 

‘ Prices include 1-percent sales tax. 

‘The “Inducement”’ rate in Atlanta, the ‘‘Objective”’ rate in Charleston (S. C.), Birmingham, Mobile, 
_ Salt Lake City, and the ‘‘Centennial’”’ rate in Little Rock are designed to encourage greater use of 
electricity. 

‘ Minimum charge. 


; Price Changes, December 16, 1935—December 15, 1936 
REDUCTIONS in residential rates for electricity during the year ending 
December 15, 1936, occurred in 22 of the 51 reporting cities. All 
regional areas were represented in these changes. For most of the 
cities the reductions provided lower costs for electricity for all classes 
of domestic customers, including those using current for lighting and 
a limited number of small appliances only, as well as those whose 
monthly consumption covers the additional use of equipment for 
refrigeration and cooking. 

Six of the 22 cities are in the South Atlantic area where net monthly 
bills registered decreases ranging from 2.9 percent for 100 kilowatt- 
hours in Washington, D. C., to 16.9 percent for 25 kilowatt-hours in 
0 Charleston, S.C. Rate reductions reported for the six cities located 
9 in other southern areas showed practically the same range. De- 
creases in net monthly bills ranged from 2.4 percent for 250 kilowatt- 
hours}in}Dallas to}14.5 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours in Houston, 
in the West South Central area; and from 1.3 percent for 250 kilo- 
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watt-hours in Birmingham to 17.3 percent for 25 kilowatt-hoyr, 
under the “Objective” rates for Mobile, in the East South Centr) 
area. The “Objective” rate in Mobile for March 1936, used in this 
comparison, became the “Immediate” or ‘Present’ rate on May 1. 
1936, when the new “Objective” rate became effective. 

Somewhat greater reductions were shown for the three cities in the 
Mountain and Pacific areas where decreases in net monthly })l|: 
ranged from 4.8 percent for 40 kilowatt-hours in San Francisco to 
39.3 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours for one company serving |.s 
Angeles. Net monthly bills are now identical for all four services 
for the three companies reporting for Los Angeles. 

Five cities in the North Central areas reported decreases of from 
1.9 percent for 40 kilowatt-hours in Detroit to 17.1 percent for 250 
kilowatt-hours in Chicago. Price adjustments under the fuel clause 
for New York City resulted in slight advances in March and corre- 
sponding declines in September. The fuel clause provides for an 
addition or a deduction each month in the price per kilowatt-hour of 
electric energy in fixed ratio to the change in the cost of fuels (bitu- 
minous coal or its equivalent in oil) from the base price of 16.5 cents 
for a quantity of coal containing 1,000,000 British thermal units. In 
Providence, where customers using a small amount of current derived 
the greatest advantage from rate reductions, the decreases ranged 
from 1.3 percent to 5.6 percent. 
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Gas Prices on December 15, 1936 


HSIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured from 50 cities. These 
R rates are used in computing average prices and typical bills for 
each city for quantities of gas which approximate the average residen- 
tial consumption requirements for each of four combinations of 
services. In order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis 
it is necessary to convert the normal consumption requirements used 
for computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed 
in therms (1 therm = 100,000 B. t. u.). This procedure is necessary 
because of the wide range in the heating value of a cubic foot of gas 
between different cities. The equipment and blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
throughout the country are based upon the requirements of a five- 
room house, including living room, dining room, kitchen, and two 
bedrooms. 


These specifications are: 


Range and automatic-storage or instantaneous type 
water heater 

Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 
heater, and refrigerator 


Typical net monthly bills and prices per thousand cubic feet and per 
therm for these services for each city, presented in table 7, have been 
computed from rate schedules in effect on December 15, 1936. 


118973—-37—_16 
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Price Changes, December 16, 1935—December 15, 1936 


CHANGES during the year in net monthly bills for gas have }ee, 
recorded for 12 of the 50 reporting cities. Seven of the nine regiong| 
areas were represented in these changes. 

The outstanding change during the year was the introduction of 
natural gas in Detroit, with decreases of from 10 percent to 28 percent 
in net monthly bills for typical consumption factors. Early in July 
the use of natural gas under a new rate schedule was made available 
to a part of the city. The service was gradually extended until, by 
December 15, all customers in the city were supplied with natura! gas. 

In four cities there has been more than one price change during 
the year. A decrease of 5.3 percent, shown in May for Indianapolis, 
was followed in October by a further reduction of 5.6 percent. Ip 
Minneapolis, reductions in domestic rates in February, resulting in 
an average decrease of a little more than 2 percent in the cost of gas 
were offset in September by increases averaging about 3.5 percent. 
Rate reductions in Washington, D. C., on December 16, 1935, ranged 
from 1.5 percent for customers using gas equivalent to 10.6 therms 
to 4.5 percent for those using 40.6 therms. In September 1936, the 
benefit of a further decrease of 1.0 percent was available to customers 
using from 30.6 therms to 40.6 therms (5,100 to 6,800 cubic feet). 
In Louisville the repeal of the 3.0 percent State sales tax in January 

recorded a like decrease in the cost of gas to the consumer. The 
imposition of a 3.0 percent excise tax in May returned the cost to the 
level for December 1935. 

Scranton, in the Middle Atlantic area, and Portland, Oreg., and 
San Francisco, on the Pacific coast, showed substantial rate reduc- 
tions. In Los Angeles, the decrease was less marked. An increase 
in the heating value of the gas supplied in Dallas and Houston and 
rate reductions in Houston resulted in slightly lower costs for those 
cities. Lower costs for gas were made available to all residential 
customers in Mobile in January 1936. When billed under the 
“Present” rate, the decreases ranged from 3.4 percent for the use o! 
10.6 therms to 5.4 percent for 30.6 therms. Two other residential 
rates, introduced at the same time, are available only to customers 
whose monthly consumption of gas exceeds that of the corresponding 
month in 1935. Due to the conditions under which these rates are 
available to domestic customers, they are not comparable, on the 
basis of identical consumptions of gas with the single residential rate 
effective prior to January 1936. No attempt has been made by the 
Bureau to show percentages of change since December 1935 for 
customers billed under these rates. 
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Wholesale Prices, December and Year 1936 


OTWITHSTANDING the sharp upward movement in whole- 

sale commodity prices, which amounted to 3.3 percent for the 
last 2 months of 1936, the composite index for the year was only 
| percent above the 1935 level. From 80.6 in January, the all- 
commodity index declined to a low of 78.6 in May. An upward 
tendency began in June and with the exception of a slight recession in 
October the index continued to rise to the end of the year. 

The year 1936 closed with wholesale commodity prices 15.2 percent 
below the high of 1929. Compared with the 1933 low, however, they 
have risen 22.5 percent, when measured by the all-commodity index. 

The 1936 average for each of the 10 major commodity group classi- 
fications used by the Bureau was below its 1929 level. The decreases 
range from 8.2 percent for fuel and lighting materials to 22.9 percent 
for farm products. 

Compared with the depression low of 1933, the 1936 farm products 
index advanced 57.4 percent; foods, 35.7 percent; hides and leather 
products, 17.9 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 14.9 percent; 
miscellaneous commodities, 12.8 percent; building materials, 12.6 
percent; chemicals and drugs, 10.7 percent; textile products, 10.3 
percent; metals and metal products, 9 percent, and housefurnishing 
goods, 7.8 percent. 

Raw material prices advanced 41.4 percent during the 3-year 
interval. Finished products and semimanufactured articles show 
increases of 16.3 percent and 16.1 percent respectively during this 
period. 

The index for all commodities other than farm products in 1936 
was 17.0 percent above the 1933 level and all commodities other than 
farm products and processed foods show an increase of 11.8 percent 
over the low of 3 years ago. 

A comparison of the 1936 commodity group index numbers with the 
1933 low and the post base high of 1929 is shown in table 1. 
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Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for Year 1936 Compared ‘ith Me Table 
1935, 1933, and 1929 , 









































[1926 = 100] 
| Pes, 
Commodity groups | 1936 | 1935 |centage| 1933 |centage! 1929 centayfim 
| change | change | snes guildi 
+ Lee A Ru tees Br 
Ce 
All commodities : 80.0 | +1.0) 5.3 1: Lu 
SSeS SS = = = an Pa 
78.8 +2.7 | 4 Pl 
| 821] 8.7| —L® 5 | Sti 
Hides and leather products 95.4) 89.6) +6.5 9 Ot 
Textile products :. ts 9| +.8 .8 
Fuel and lighting materials 76.2 | 3.5 | +3.7 3. 3: Chemi 
Metals and metal products 87.0 6.4 +.7 .8 C} 
Building materials séiek eT 5.3 | +1.6 .0 | Dt 
Chemicals and drugs 80. 4 6); —.1 2.6 Fe 
Housefurnishing goods. ............- eee: OF 6) +1.4 | 8 M 
70. 5 .3 .2 2.5 
79.9 1 6 | 5 4] 97.5 House 
75.9 .6 3.1 -4/+16.1 |) 93.5 Ft 
Finished products 82.0 2 | ; .5 | +16.% 7. ; Fi 
All commodities other than farm products - sk 80.7 .2 1 ’ +17. 3.: : 
All commodities other than farm products \isce 
79.6 9 71.2 | +11.8 | A 
P 
R 
Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities {0 be 
each year 1928 to 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 2 i 
Finis! 
Table 2.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of tlleo 
Commodities fooc 
[1926 = 100] anal 
| pate a my AT muy 
Groups and subgroups | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 19 19; | ae 1 1929 
ad Late aS | | 
All commodities. .........-.-.--.-.------..---| 80.8 | 80.0 | 74.9 | 65. 8 | 73.0 | 86.4] 95.3 %: 71 
SS ee 78.8 | 65.3 | 51. 2 | sale 
RE ERS SR 19 es Ee TREE 82.5 | 74.5) 5: .4 
Livestock and poultry_......______- MEL, % 85. 1 5 2 De 
Other farm products 73.4 5 4 
, er 
ATT Es eee Re Se a: ee .1 | 83.7 | 70.5 0 6 | 
Dairy products .9 | 79.8 | 72.7 3/818 7 
Cereal products 2) 94.1 * 4] 73.1 
Fruits and vegetables .9 | 63.6 7.5 58.9 | 72.4 rea 
-8 | 94.5 | 62.9 58.2 5.4 
.9 | 77.7 | 66.6 60.7 8 Ove 
95.4 | 89.6 | 86.6 | 80.9 | 72.9 | 86.1 ’ 
99.8 | 98.0 | 98.1 | 90.2) 86.1 3.7 } 
04.6 | 80.8 | 68.6 | 67.1 | 42.1 . 2 7 Col 
85.6 | 80.1 | 75.0 |) 71.4) 65.1 iz 2 
95.5 | 85,0 | 86.6 | 81.1 | 90.1 {101.4 4 hor 
71.5 | 70.9 | 72.9 | 64.8] 549 .3 ¥ 4 an 
81.1 | 79.8 | 82.5 | 72.2 | 63.0 | 75.9 | 86.2 0 
80.3 | 83.4 | 86.5 | 71.2! 54.0 | 66.1 | 84.7 | 98.8 ( 
61.2 | 61.8 | 63.2 | 58.9 | 51.6 | 60.9 | 80.0 5 
Silk and rayon 31.2 | 30.2 | 26.7 | 30.6 | 31.0 | 43.5 | 60.2 .4 | me 
Woolen and worsted goods 82.9 | 76.1 | 79.7 | 69.3 | 57.7 | 68.2 | 79.0 3 
Other textile products 67.0 | 68.5 | 73.1 | 72.5 | 67.9 | 75.1 | 84.2 3.1 
76.2 | 73.5 | 73.3 | 66.3 | 70.3 | 67.5 | 78.5 3.0 
80.5 | 79.7 | 80.1 | 82.2 | 88.4] 91.1 | 89.1 1 
97.4 | 96.7 | 94.5 | 82.8 | 82.0 | 84.6 | 89.4 43 
94.7 | 88.6 | 84.8 | 77.9 | 77.7 | 82.4 | 84.0 6 
87.8 | 91.8 | 94.3 [104.7 | 98.8 | 97.7 5 
89.3 | 93.4 | 97.5 |101.3 | 98.7 | 97.3 oe 
51.3 | 50.5 | 41.0 | 45.4 | 30.5 | 61.5 .3 
Metals and metal products 86.4 | 86.9 | 79.8 | 80.2 | 84.5 | 92.1 5 
Agricultural implements 93.7 | 89.6 | 83.5 | 84.9 | 92.1 | 95.0 7 
Iron and steel 86.7 | 86.7 | 78.6 | 79.4 | 83.3 | 89.1 9 
Motor vehicles 93.9 | 95.9 | 90.2 | 94.1 | 94.8 |100.3 a 
Nonferrous metals. ...................-..-.. 68.6 | 67.7 | 59.6 | 49.8 | 61.9 | 82.4 .1 
Plumbing and heating 68.9 | 72.6 ' 67.1 | 66.8 | 84.7 | 88.6 | 95.0 


























' Data not yet available. 
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Table 2.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities—Continued 
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The Wholesale Price Level in December 


THe largest monthly increase in the all-commodity index of whole- 
sale prices in the year 1936 was recorded between November and 
December when the index advanced from 82.4 to 84.2, a gain of 2.2 
percent. 

The December all-commodity index stood at the highest level 
reached since September 1930 and showed an advance of 4.1 percent 
over December 1935. 

The advance in commodity prices was quite general as 9 of the 10 
commodity groups registered increases ranging from 1.1 percent for 
housefurnishing goods to 4.0 percent for farm products. The fuel 
and lighting materials group declined 0.4 percent during the month. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the move- 
ment in the composite index in December are indicated in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price From November: 
December 1936 





Groups | Increases Decreases 








All commodities 





Farm products 

 ~&.t) Seas ee 
Hides and leather products 
Es. cn ue aaeunel 
VR REET SG, 
Metals and metal products 
ite. ck. nc wom nendoa 
Chemicals and drugs 

Housefurnishings goods 

Miscellaneous 














The wholesale price index of raw materials rose 3 percent in Decem- 
ber, showing a gain of 10.2 percent over a year ago. Semimanufac- 
tured articles have followed closely the trend in prices of raw materials 
with an advance of 4.7 percent in December and an increase of 9.4 
percent over December 1935. Market prices of finished products 
have shown little fluctuation as compared with the other economic 
groups. While the index advanced 1.5 percent between November 
and December, it was only 0.8 percent above a year ago. 

The index for the large group “all commodities other than farm 
products”, representing the trend in prices of nonagricultural com- 
modities, advanced 1.7 percent in December to a point 2.2 percent 
above a year ago. Industrial commodity prices gauged by the index 
for the group ‘all commodities other than farm products and foods” 
advanced 1.5 percent during the month and were 4.4 percent above 
the December 1935 level. 

A comparison of the December level of wholesale prices with 
November 1936 and December 1935 is shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Index Numbers for December 1936, With November 
1936 and December 1935 
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Wholesale prices of farm products rose 4 percent during December 
due to increases of 6.6 percent in livestock and poultry, 5.9 percent in 
crains, and 1.8 percent in the subgroup of other farm products includ- 
ing cotton, apples, seeds, tobacco, potatoes, and wool. Lower prices 
were reported for eggs, lemons, oranges, and hops. The current farm 
products index, 88.5, is 13 percent above a year ago. 

Although the index for the wholesale foods group advanced 1.9 
percent in December, it was 0.2 percent below the December 1935 
level. Meat prices were up 2.3 percent; cereal products, 1.6 percent; 
and dairy products and fruits and vegetables, 0.8 percent. Impor- 
tant individual food items which averaged higher during December 
were butter, oatmeal, flour, raisins, fresh beef, cured pork, veal, cocoa 
beans, powdered cocoa, coffee, copra, lard, cleo oil, peanut butter, 
pepper, raw sugar, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Lower prices 
were reported for bananas, lamb, mutton, dressed poultry, and cured 
fish. 

Largely due to increases of 9.1 percent in hides and skins and 4.8 
percent in leather, the index for the hides and leather products group 
advanced 2.8 percent during the month. Mi4£nor increases were re- 
ported in shoes and other leather products such as leather belting. 

Sharp increases in prices of woolen and worsted goods, cotton goods, 
knit goods, silk and rayon, burlap, and hemp caused the index for the 
textile products group to increase 3.8 percent. Wholesale prices of 
rope and cotton thread were lower. 

As a result of weakening prices for gas, electricity, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and anthracite coal, the fuel and lighting materials group regis- 
tered a decline during the month. Average prices of bituminous coal 
were fractionally higher and coke remained unchanged at the Novem- 
ber level. 

The index for metals and metal products (89.6) rose to the highest 
point reached since August 1930, because of advancing prices for iron 
and steel items, nonferrous metals, agricultural implements, and 
motor vehicles. Average prices of plumbing and heating fixtures 
were steady. 

The upward movement in building material prices which began in 
April continued with increased momentum during December when the 
index advanced 2.1 percent. Structural steel, lumber, and paint 
materials advanced sharply. Brick and tile, on the other hand, 
registered a slight decline. Average wholesale prices of cement 
remained firm. 

Continued advances in prices of fats and oils accentuated by rising 
prices for fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers largely accounted 
for the 3.4 percent increase in the chemicals and drugs group during 
December. The subgroup of drugs and pharmaceuticals declined 
fractionally. 
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The index for the housefurnishing goods group rose to 83.2 perce 
of the 1926 average, largely due to higher prices for furnishings s\\¢\ 


as blankets, carpet, pillow cases, and sheets. Furniture prices \; 
slightly higher. 


During December crude rubber advanced 12.9 percent. Catt\ 
feed rose 3.7 percent and paper and pulp was up 1.8 percent. ito. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups 0 
ds 
rom » & ° m . ' D 
IN TABLE 5 are presented index numbers of wholesale prices }y C 
° . . . ys; F 
commodity groups by years from 1926 to 1936 inclusive, and }) M 
; O 
months from January 1935 to December 1936. 
-— 
Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities : 
[1926 = 100] ; 
———— — —————— — — —— exti 
, | | = C 
Pana, | | Mind’ | Tex | Fuel |Metals! Build-|Chem-|House) 7. c 
Year and month | prod- | Foods | leather! al ees metal | vate. | — | nish- | cella- | °°" - 
ucts prod- I ‘ts B prod- | ‘als i vc} ing | neous y 
ucts | UC | 2S | ucts | MSS | CFUBS | coods ‘ 
| | | | 
ASE nah AUR Weed (Gm LIRA fae Bieepe lay F 
etl ce Fo | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 E 
“hse ARE 2 | 99.4 | 96.7 | 107.7) 95.6] 88.3 | 96.3 | 947| 96.8] 97.5| 91.0 9 
(ti et ie | 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4) 95.5 | 843) 97.0] 941) 95.6 | 951) 854 ( 
SAT ooh... concoeeuel 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 | 90.4] 83.0| 100.5] 95.4/ 94.2] 943] 826 95 I 
a als aan | 88.3] 90.5 | 100.0} 80.3) 78.5] 921 | 89.9| 891) 927) 7.7 + ( 
| | 
tthe Siac Ms | 648] 74.6] 86.1) 66.3] 67.5| 845] 79.2] 79.3) 849] 69.8 
DE Ldn ciiiscblcciinn nal 48.2| 61.0] 729| 549] 70.3] 802| 71.4] 73.5] 75.1| 644 I Met 
i scnatiecent nas 51.4 | 60.5| 80.9] 648| 66.3] 79.8| 77.0) 726 | 75.8) 62.5 | 
RS RET 65.3 | 70.5| 86.6| 72.9| 73.3| 86.9] 86.2| 75.9] 81.5| 69.7 | 
iicectaictentnegek | 38 | 83.7) 80.6] 70.9) 73.5 | 86.4) 85.3) 80.5) 806) 683 | 
i tauciiveserste~es 80.9 | 82.1] 95.4] 715) 76.2) 87.0] 86.7] 80.4] 81.7] 70. : | 
1935: 
pemmenry. ... 2... | 77.61 79.91 86.2] 70.3) 72.9 85.8 | 849) 79.3) 81.2) 70.7 
February -......... 79.1) 82.7) 86.0} 70.1| 72.5) 85.8) 85.0) 80.4|) 80.7) 70.1 Buil 
March....-------- 78.3 | 81.9| 85.4] 69.4] 73.0] 85.7) 849] 81.5] 80.7] 69.2 
sucess nai 80.4 | $45) 86.3| 69.2) 728/ 85.9| 846] 81.0] 80.7| 687) » 
ane EE: 80.6 | 84.1) 88.3 69. 4 | 73.1| 86.6 | 848] 81.2) 80.6| 687 § 
chaps opshe 78.3} 828 | 88.9 | 701) 74.2/| 86.9] 85.3) 80.7) 80.5) 68.4 
a a eee 77.1} 821| 80.3] 70.2| 747) 86.4| 85.2] 78.7] 804] 67.7, 7 
August..........- 79.3| 84.9) 89.6| 70.9| 74.1| 86.6) 85.4| 78.6] 80.5| 67.3| s 
September--..___. 79.5 | 86.1 | 90.9} 71.8] 73.0) 86.6| 85.9| 80.2] 865| 67.1 8 , 
October -------_-- 78.2| 85.0| 93.6] 729] 73.4) 86.5| 86.1] 811] 80.6] 67.5, & Che 
November...____. 77.5 | 85.1] 95.0| 734] 745 | 86.9] 858] 812) 810] 674 > 5 
December -_--_-_- 78.3| 85.7 | 95.4| 73.2] 746] 86.8] 85.5] 80.6] 81.0] 67.5) § 
1936: | 
January.......... 78.2 | 83.5] 97.1] 71.7] 75.1| 86.7] 85.7] 80.5| 81.4] 67.8) § 
February--.--_._- 79.5 | 83.2) 96.1| 710} 76.1/| 86.7] 85.5) 801| 81.5] 681) 
SE nnscacesd 76.5| 80.1| 99] 70.8] 76.2/| 96.6) 85.3] 79.3) 81.4] 683 7 Ho 
en RE OF 76.9 | 80.2) 94.6) 70.2) 76.4| 86.6 | 85.7] 785 / 81.5| 686 7 
itinencxencnct 75.2| 78.0| 94.0] 69.8] 76.0] 86.3| 85.8| 77.7] 81.5] 692 7% 
| ae 78.1 | 79.9} 93.8} 69.7| 761| 862| 85.8| 780| 81.4) 697 7% . 
pO 81.3] 81.4) 93.4| 70.5 | 76.2| 86.9| 867) 794) 81.2) 71.0 ¥0 
August_.-.-.-___. 83.8 | 83.1| 93.6] 70.9| 76.3] 87.1] 869| 798) 814) 715 &L! 
September_______- 84.0 | 83.3] 946) 70.9| 76.1 | 86.8] 87.1) 81.7| 81.7) 71.3. SL! 
October. .-_-_-- --| 84.0] 826] 95.6] 71.6) 76.8) 86.9| 87.3) 822] 820), 715 &! 
November......-| 85.1| 83.9] 97.0| 73.5 | 76.8| 87.9| 87.7| 825| 823| 73.4, 824 
December -______- 88.5 | 85.5| 99.7) 76.3) 76.5) 896) 89.5) 853| 832) 745 4? TBD, 
; 
de] 
Fi 
: Al 
Index numbers by groups and subgroups of commodities for eac! t 


month of 1936 and the average for the year 1936 are shown in tab: 


» 6. | 
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cent Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
ue Commodities 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 7 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured art cles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and con. 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of “Ajj 
commodities other than farm products and foods.” The list of 
commodities included under the designations ‘Raw materials” 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products” was given jy 
the October 1934 issue of this publication. 
















Table 7.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 








































































All || \ 
All | com- All 
Semi- com- | mod- | \Semi-| com | mo 
Raw | man-| Fin- om fe ae 1] | Raw | man-} Fin- | ot oan 
Year and month | ™ | ufac-| ished) other) than } Year and month | ™ | ufac-jished| jer | tha: 
ial —_— —~ than | farm | ial —_ prod-| than | farn 
rials yd ucts | farm prod- | | rials | arti- | ucts farm | pr 
ucts | and |! 
foods || | 
| | | | | 
EES: 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |! 1935—Continued. wee 
di sick sigad 96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6 | 94.0 || August______. | 77.1 | 73.2 | 83.0 | 
SSE -| 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8 92.9 September ____| 77.3 | 74.4 | 83.1 | 80.8 
SE: 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 October... __- | 77.1 | 76.3 | 82.7 | 80.9 
1930. .| 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 85, 2 November__._| 77.2 | 76.2 | 82.7 | 81. 
Seer 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 75.0 December....| 77.7 | 75.2 | 83.1 | 81. 7 
; 1936: 
ae 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 || January......| 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9 
rere 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0} 71.2 February__...| 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7 
ERR 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 78.4 March..__....| 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 
SSS 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2 77.9 April.........| 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 8 
ore. 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79.6 May.-.........| 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2 
1935: June_.........| 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 
January. __._- 76.6 | 71.2 | 80.8 | 78.9] 77.7 || | | 
February..._.| 77.4 | 71.7 | 81.5 | 79.4 77.4 i | 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 79: 
March._._....| 76.6 | 71.8 | 81.7 | 79.5 | 77.3 August_....-.- 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 79.7 
April.....___- 77.5 | 72.3 | 82.3] 79.9| 77.2 September____| 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9 79: 
Ps ~ cindlns 77.6 | 73.5 | 82.4 | 80.0 77.6 October... _.-. 82.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9) 8&8 
June._........| 76.4 | 73.9 | 82.2 | 80.0] 78.0 November-__..| 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 81.7 8! 
aS 75.8 | 72.8 | 82.0 | 79.8 | 78.0 December.._.| 85.6 | 82.3 | 83.8 83.1 | 82.2 











Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
November and December 1936 and December of each of the past 7 
years are shown in table 8. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com- 


modities for December 1936, in Comparison With November 1936, and Decem- 
ber of Each of the Past 7 Years 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


A PRONOUNCED upward tendency was recorded in wholesale ¢om. 
modity price throughout the month of December as shown by the 


: : 
weekly index number for the commodity groups in table 9 and the _ 
percentage charge from week to week in table 10. am 
Table 9.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commoditie; Th 

[1926= 100] inf 
a ~ = ST ~~ a a ~ = a - be 


| | 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Nov. | Nov.| Nov. \, 















































Commodity groups 26, | 19, | 12, a i Mmiamin | 7 
1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 193% 
| : 
0) (SE SER SRE SEE SEAT FONG 
CP SS eee eee ee | $4.1 | 83.7 | 83.4 | 83.0 | 826/824] 820 4 W 
ils Se a Raa NAS, me: | 98.4 | 87.7 | 87.3 | 86.7 | 85.5 | 85.2] 85.5 4 
I | de cithabedickien sub-e ee ee ee | $5.7 | 85.1 | 84.8 | 84.8 | 84.4 | 84.5] 83.5 82) 
Hides and leather products_.....................---- 1101. 1 |100. 5 | 99.8 | 99.4 | 99.3 | 98.3 |) 96.8) 
pl Sr ee ee ae ee | 76.1 | 75.7 | 75.2 | 74.6 | 74.3 | 73.5 | 72.4) 71 
Fuel and lighting materials.................-- ninacballed | 77.5 | 77.5 | 77.5 | 77.6 | 77.6 | 77.5 | 77.4 7 
Metals and metal products. -.-_..............--.------ | 89.1 | 88.8 | 88.4 | 88.0 | 87.5 | 87.3 | 87.1 | 86; 
Building materials.-.......-- dcedactiinaeetaenhbuatadan | 89.7 | 89.2 | 88.7 | 88.4 | 87.8 | 87.8 | 87.7 | 87.5 
Chemicals and drugs---.-..-...--------- uketetcedaies | 86.1 | 85.4 | 84.2 | 83.3 | 82.7 | 82.5 | 81.9) x1, 
I ne | ot . Co damescadnnndndale | 84.3 | 84.3 | 84.3 | 84.0 | 83.6 | 83.4 83.4 | &3 of 
Miscellaneous-.-......---- sh duacedsbndnaéteokbumaatlh | 74.5 | 74.4 | 74.1 |) 74.1 | 74.1 | 73.9 | 73.5 72 
| y 
I ih in dectincsteduusedeeanandee | 85.5 84.9 | 84.4 | 84.0 | 83.2 | 83.1 | 83. 0 2 lo; 
Semimanufactured articles.......................---.- | 83.1 | 82.7 | 81.6 | 81.0 | 80.1 | 79.5 78.7 | 76.8 he 
Ee el ot itinlnthinnaeecgendaneugepecces | 83.9 | 83.7 | 83.5 | 83.2 | 82.9 | 82.8 | 82.4 41 
All commodities other than farm products------..--- | 83.1 | 82.9 | 82.5 | 82.2 | 81.9 | 81.8 | 81.3) 8 or 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. | 82. 4 | 82.2 | 81.9 | 81.7 | 81.5 | 81.2] 80.8) & 
— = ee ke ta 
O; 
Table 10.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During December 1936 by Groups of | 
Commodities ac 
me BY Peet PES Cee oe a PE eee os 2 of 
| Percentage change from— of 
| a. 1h. api tether ; ri 
Commodity groups | | If 
, |Nov. 28 to} Dec. 5 to | Dec. 12 to} Dec. 19 to| Nov. 28 to D 
Dee. 5 | Dec. 12 | Dec. 19 | Dee. 26 | Dec. 26 
DER GR ann dn one 6dscbgendnscnésvcheundieces +0. 5 | +0. 5 +0.4 +0. 5 +1.8 
BS. S. c chats dade tide iwttbiaschiscecvahs +1.4 | +.7 +.5 aN +3.4 
Se Pe SS ee PS Re ee ae +.5 0 +.4 +.7 +1 
Hides and leather products---....-...-.---.--------- +.1 | +.4 +.7 +.6 8 
, ESSA Pe PRES eels a ae +.4 | +.8 +.7 +.5 2.4 
Fuel and lighting materials-_-_-.-...----- ER. FE Be 0 | -.1 0 0 =] 
Metals and metal products._................--.--.-. +.6 | +.5 +.5 +.3 +1.8 
Building materials...................-- EAR OE #70 +.7 | +.3 +.6 +.6 +2,2 
Chemicals and drugs-............-------------------- +7) +11 +1.4 +.8 +4. 1 
I cenciccccncnaseasasseneebucses +.5 | +.4 0 0 +.8 
FES, duittindebsbiccanesbacdevencossosasepens 0 | 0 +.4 +.1 t.5 
ee id hl Rin dineededisp Akh +1.0 | +.5 +.6 +.7 2.8 
Semimanufactured articles..............-..--.------- +1.1 | +.7 +1.3 +.5 3.7 
Ee RE Pe TT ere roe +.4 | +.4 +.2 +.2 +1.2 
All commodities other than farm products... .--...--- +.4 | +.4 +.5 +.2 L. 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. +.2 | +.2 | +.4 +.2 1.1 
| | 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
' numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Price separate is now published semiannually instead of monthly. 
The December 1936 issue showed the average for the year 1936 and 
information for the last 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures will 
be furnished upon request. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
Dine Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in the 
original sources from which the information has been drawn. In cer- 
tain countries the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 


Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composition 
of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the years 
1926-36, inclusive, and by months from January 1934 through 
December 1936. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Coy 




















. United | Argen- Aus- | : 
Country-...--.---- States tina tralia | Austria 
i. 
Notional Bureau 
ank, . 
Bureau Dimean of Federal 
Computing agency-| — of Eco- — oy j 
tisties —" Sta- | Bureau 
search tistics 
: Janua- 
Base period.......:| 1926 1926 1911 | ry-June 
| (100) (100) (100) 1914 
(100) 
| — 
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| | 
Commodities. ____- 784 105 | 92 47 











Bel- | Bul- | : 
gium | garia Canada Chile 
Min- : 
istry | General — Genera! 
of Labor! Statis- a Statis- 
and tical of Sta- tical 
Social | Bureau tistics Bureau . 
Welfare _ 
April | 1926 1926 1913 
(100) (100) (100) (100) 
| | 
(Paper) | (Gold) | 5671 | (Paper) 3 



















ee oe) ee 0 | 0 | 

| ee 95.4| 981] 1,817 
EN | 96.7] 98.5] 1,792 
1929...............| 95.3| 964] 1,803 

at 4 .2| 1,596 

ie Te 0 0 | 1,428 | 
__ even 64.8/ 89.5] 1,411 | 
eal 65.9 | 85.6) 1,409 | 
| eee | 749) 982) 1,471 






ee Sto 80. 6 98.9 1, 475 

ee 80.6 97.9 1, 466 

Jn 6 ee 79.6 98, 2 1, 485 

pubs caescenes 79.7 98. 0 1, 515 

Rinctinesiitesiactiaatnii 78.6 97.8 1, 521 

ee ASU 79. 2 97.6 1, 523 
EE eae 80. 5 yy ar 
pe eee 81.6  - 9 ee 
September-_-_-_-..._. 81.6  Lestwacewn 
October--.....---.-- 81.5 _ fh | eee 


) ee eee 
November_.._.___- 76. 


0 78.8 97.7 1, 459 
February -.-....._-- 79. 5 96.8 1, 451 
BGerem:...<........ 79.4 97.1 1, 443 
ES 80.1 96. 6 1, 444 

IME ee 80. 2 96. 5 1, 458 
A 79.8 96. 1 1, 466 
(Se 79.4 95. 6 1, 479 
SS ee ae 80. 5 95. 7 1, 498 
September-___._.__- 80. 7 96. 6 1, 495 
SS 80.5 98. 5 1, 499 
November-_._..._._- 80. 6 98. 5 1, 479 
December. --__.._- 80.9 98.7 1, 460 


1, 832 | 
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110 
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110 
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744{ 100.0] 100.0 |..-...- 
847 | 102.4 BE Dinciins 
843 | 109.8 96.4 | 195.5 
851 | 117.0 95.6 | 192.4 
744 94.6 86.6 | 166.9 


79. 


1 52. 
532 70.3 | 66.7 230. 
501 61.8| 67.1 346. 0 
473 63. 6 71.6 343. 6 


Saonwannwn Noon or~ 


472 64.5 71.4 346. 7 
466 64. 3 71.9 340.3 | 
464 64. 2 72.0 336. 7 
531 66. 0 72.5 334. 9 | 
552 64.7 72.3 339. 3 | 
555 64. 3 71.4 339. 6 | 
553 64. 2 71.5 342. 4 | 
552 64. 0 71.6 343. 3 | 
560 64. 4 72.3 346. 2 | 
574 66. 6 73. 1 348. 7 
582 66.9 72.7 351. 5 
579 66. 7 72. 6 350. 1 





581 65.8| 72.9| 353.7 
582} 65.2| 72.5| 355.2 
578 | 64.7| 72.4] 359.5 
574; 66.4| 72.2| 359.8 | 
569} 66.3| 71.8| 367.8 | 
570} 66.0) 723) 374.4 
576 | 66.6| 74.4) 382.2 
582 | 67.7| 76.2) 389.8 
| et yal | 

FOR no. Se ey Rata 6 Oompa 


ee ee ee ee eee 

















1 Revised for commodities since January 1934. 


2 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
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6 Revised for commodities since January 1930. 
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Revision of Wholesale Price Indexes 


HILE meeting current demands for wholesale price informa- 
W tion the Bureau, in cooperation with the Central Statistical 
Board and other Federal agencies, has mapped out a program of 
vision covering every phase of its wholesale price reporting service. 
The purposes of the revision are to round out the list of commodities 
in the interest of more balanced coverage, to establish and follow 
more detailed description and specification of the items included in 
the price index, to modify the basis of quotations in accordance with 
changing marketing methods, to determine methods of index con- 
struction and weighting appropriate to defined objectives, to develop 
methods for dealing with geographical variations in prices, to improve 
on the classification of commodities and industries, and to determine 
means of increasing the effectiveness of the published results. 

The surveys for the following industries have been finished or are 
nearing completion: Farm machinery; underwear; lumber; boxboard; 
lather and leather products; chemicals; coap; cement; brick and tile; 
and, gravel, and slag; rubber manufactures; small hand tools; and 
paper and pulp. Work has been begun or is planned for the imme- 
diate future covering automobiles, motortrucks, textiles, and iron and 
steel products. The results of the farm-machinery survey were 
published in the August 1935 Monthly Labor Review and in reprint 
form (Serial No. R. 274). Separate reports for other industries will be 
issued from time to time as the surveys are finished. 

The effective cooperation of the industries being covered is con- 
tributing greatly to the success of the revision program. 
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Expenditures for Food and Housing by Urban Families 
in Chile! 


Sled of 60 urban families in Chillaén, Chile, made in 1933 
showed that their weekly income averaged 49.18 pesos, 9 
which 38.59 pesos was expended for food. The families were those o 
insured persons. Almost all of the mothers were clients of the 
Children’s Clinie (Oficina del Nifio de Consultorio). The entire eroyy 
studied consisted of 306 persons (155 of whom were children under {4 
years of age), equivalent to 192 adult males on the basis of standards 
set by the League of Nations. 
The following statement gives some of the most important 

brought out by the study: 


Size of family: Rare Averag: 
Persons r ‘ . 20- 20 5. 15 
Equivalent adult males___---- 1LlO- 5.6 3. 20 


Wages: 


Per week_____-_- ~a ses sees 10. 00-210. 00 49. 18 

Per day (per adult male)____.do___- .14- 7.14 1. 97 
Expenditures: 

Food (per week) ____- _do 11. 27-110. 04 38. 59 

Housing (per month) *___ ~~ do 8. 00-120. 00 23. 06 


The housing accommodations provided 2.8 cubic meters of space 
per person (4.4 per adult male). There were 2.9 persons (1.8 adult 
males) per room. 





Cost of Living of Working-Class Families in Bogoti, 
Colombia ‘ 


N EXPERIMENTAL cost-of-living study of 85 working-class 
families in Bogota, Colombia, carried on for 5 days in June 1{)50 
in accordance with regulations issued by the Research Division 


(Centro de Estudios) of the Office of the General Comptroller of the 





1 Data are from Boletin Medico-Social de la Caja de Seguro Obligatorio (Santiago de Chile), Ju! 
(pp. 251-251). 

2 Par value of gold peso=20.6 cents. Exchange value of peso in 1935 was about 5 cents. 

3 47 families reporting. 

4 Informacién Economica y Estadistica de Colombia (Rogotd), July 15, 1938: Monografia pri 
sobre el ‘“‘costo de vida’”’ de la clase obrera en Bogota, by Luis B. Urtiz C. and Gonzalo Gombariza Mz , ¢ Pi 
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Republic (Contraloria General de la Republica), indicated that the 
average family income per day was 1.489 pesos® and the average 
expense per day for food was 1.684 pesos. The 85 families, consisting 
of 429 persons, were chosen at random from those of laborers (peones), 
skilled workers, skilled workers, and artisans as an experimental 
soup preliminary to a much more comprehensive study. 

Composition of families.—F or the purpose of this study the average 
number of persons per family was taken as 5.05, of which 2.86 persons 
were children, 90 percent being less than 14 years of age. The total 
number of children was 217, distributed in 76 families. The 9 families 
without children and 24 of those with children also included other 
persons. 

WWages.—Of the 429 persons comprising the families, 139 were 
workers. Of the total family income 83.42 percent came from the 
regular wages of the economic head of the family and 16.58 percent 
fom wages of other persons, from overtime worked by the economic 
head of the family, and from small businesses. Supplementary income 
was reported in 38 families or 44.7 percent of all families. The average 
daily wage of the economic head of the family was 1.242 pesos, and 
the average family income from all other sources for the 38 families 
reporting supplementary income was 0.553 peso. The distribution 
of the families by the daily wage of the economic head of the family 
is shown in the following table. 


Distribution of Wages of Economic Heads of Families, in Bogota, by Wage 
Groups 


j 

| Num- 
Daily-wage group (pesos) ber of 

families 


| Percent | Num- | Percent 
of total : . ; of total 
¢ _ rs ry 1s cc) s 
number of Daily-wage group (pesos ber of number of 


my almilies — 
families [familie families 





In general it can be said that in Bogotaé the average daily wages of 
the economic heads of families distributed by occupational groups, are 
somewhat as follows: Laborers, 0.50 to 0.90 pesos; unskilled workers, 
0.91 to 1.30 pesos; skilled workers, 1.31 to 2.00 pesos; wages higher 
than 2.00 pesos per day are paid to highly skilled workers in industry 
and to well established artisans. 

Expenditures —It has already been noted that for the families 
studied the average daily expenditure for food exceeds by 0.195 peso 


Peso at par=97.3 cents in United States currency. During the period of the investigation the exchange 
tate of the peso was 56.9 cents. 
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the average daily income. The chief items of food with perce itag: 
of cost of each item comprising more than 3 percent of the tota| 
daily cost, are as follows: Chicha (a beverage) 15 percent; meat. 9 
percent ; potatoes, 8 percent; bread, 6 percent; milk and fat (man/eca) 
5 percent each; and French beans, meat (bone), chocolate, and maize 
4 percent; and eggs, brown sugar, wheat, barley, and plantains. 9 
percent each. The items of food most frequently purchased do jo; 
strictly follow the same order; it has been found that in genera! eget 
family purchases not more thau six or seven articles of food dail) 

Of the families studied, 51 lived in tenement houses, 29 in family 
houses (2 families per house), and 5 in their own houses. Fort y-seven 
families had water and toilet facilities; 55 had electric light; 78 farilies 
burned coal at an average daily cost of 0.068 peso, and 7 burned wood 
at 0.065 peso per day. The 85 families lived in 130 rooms, or ay 
average of 1.52 rooms per family of 5 persons—3.3 persons per room 
The statement below shows for 66 families the distribution according 
to monthly rent paid. 


— 
amilies 
ees os ind ace de dee ntmnecsigkace 8 
a kh Oe eet a ebnladcei a 17 
LEE Pe ee ae ee 26 
ELL ee ae ST ape 9 
EIGER FEES LER RAY TOC ER See 4 
Rk, se a beds ebiniewnnem 2 


Of the 217 children only 48 attended school. The average cost to 
each of the 16 families reporting this item of expense was 0.77 peso per 
month. Forty-two heads of families reported the purchase of period- 
icals, and 4 the purchase of books. Forty-five heads of families paid 
as union dues an average of 0.10 peso weekly. Almost all the heads of 
families smoked cigarettes at a daily cost of 0.05 to 0.10 peso each 
person. Fourteen families reporting expenditure for amusements 
spent an average of 0.65 peso per family per week. 

For almost all the families expenditures exceeded receipts. These 
families managed to live by depending on credit for food, purchasing 
other articles on the installment plan and by pawning implements o/ 
labor, etc. As the pawnshops charged 10 percent per month for 
loans, the workers usually lost the pawned articles. 





_ 
———— 


Diet of Rural Families in Italy, 1931-32 ' 


HE average weekly food of an adult male rural worker in the 
commune of Urbania in central Italy amounts to 11,(13.1 
grams (24.3 pounds) of which 51.3 percent consists of cereal products, 
21.3 percent of wine, 8.9 percent of animal products, and 7.4 percent o! 





! I] Regime Alimentare del Contadino Italiano, by Guido Galeotti. Rome, 1935. (Memorie della “ !ass¢ 
di Scienze Fisiche, Matematiche e Naturali, Vol. VI, Estratto N. 16.) 
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wreens—a total of 88.8 percent of the diet—according to a study of the 
jaily food consumption of 40 rural families in the Marches of Italy 
promoted by the Nutrition Commission (Commissione per l’ Alimenta- 
-ione) of the National Research Council (Consiglio Nazionale delle 
Ricerche). These and other conclusions were reached through analy- 
»s of household notebooks kept by each family from September 1, 
1931, to August 31, 1932.2 The 40 families whose dietary habits were 
studied were divided into three groups according to their occupational 
status: Small landowners, sharecroppers, and farm laborers. 

The amount of each kind of food in grams and English equivalents 
consumed by the average adult male per week for the entire year for 
each occupational group and for all the families is shown in the 
following table. 


Average Weekly Food Consumption per Adult Male, by Rural Families of Cen- 
tral Italy, 1931-32, by Occupational Groups 











oe 


: } 
Small | Share- Farm 


Kind of food Unit! Total , | croppers roy 


ilies) 





All foods Grams--} 11, 013.1 
Ounces..-| 388. 5 432. 6 
Wheat bread Grams. . 4, 151 4, 473 
Ounces... 146. 4 157.8 
Wheat flour Grams. - 1, 001 S82 
Ounces-. 35. 3 31.1 
Flour products other than bread............------..- Grams. - 196 
Ounces... y 
es eee ee eae Grams. - 
Ounces... 
Grams... 
Ounces... 
Legumes, dried Grams. - 
Ounces... 
Legumes, green Grams... 
Ounces. -| 
Greens Grams. - | 
Ounces... 
Grams. . 
Ounces.. 
Grams... 
Ounces... 
Grams... 
Ounces-_. 
Grams... 
Ounces_- 
.| Grams... 
Ounces.. 
PR A et SI aaa aN NI ee Pe Grams. - 
Ounces.. 
Mutton Grams. . 
Ounces.. 
Grams. - | 
Ounces... 
Rabbits (including birds, etc.)...........-------- Grams. - 
Ounces... 
Entrails and blood Grams. - 
Ounces.- 
Grams. . 
| Ounces.. 
Grams... 
Ounces.. 
S| EE POR OS CREE ee Grams... 
Ounces.. 
Anchovy, tunny, and herring . Grams. . 
Ounce... 
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' Quantities given are the edible portions only. 





1 Three of the families started keeping records Oct. 1. 1931, and another family lost 4 of its monthly note- 
books; otherwise the record ws complete. 
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Average Weekly Food Consumption per Adult Male, by Rural Families o/ C¢), 
tral Italy, 1931-32, by Occupational Groups—Continued 








—— Share- 
Kind of food Unit Total owners | yo - 
(23 fam- 
(8 fam- | ilies) 
ilies) tad 
ic acl tl ta ca - —— = | 3 
YY Ee a ce ae Grams. 133 182 | 35 
Quart 0. 140 0. 192 | 0. 037 
i i Grams 77 91 | 70 
Ounces 7 22 2. £ 
OT RIE SS) AD ae eer a aa Grams 133 203 | 105 
| Units-- 2.5 3.8 | 2.0 
EE es eee Grams 196 196 196 
| Ounces_-| 6.9 6.9 6.9 
ES ee eee ee ae Grams... 49 63 {2 
| Ounces. 1.7 2.2 1.5 
ee a ee - ....-| Grams... 21 28 14 
Ounces 0.7 1.0 0.5 
Coffee and its substitutes (especially barley Grams. . 3.5 2.1 4.1 
7 Ounce... 0. 123 0. O74 | 0. 074 Diges 
st ena aig weed . Grams 2, 345 3, O73 » 198 -— 
Ounces. 82.7 108. 4 472.5 
( ) eee iipihiie hatedabenl |} Grams 70 77 | 70 
| Ounces 2. 5 2.7 2. § 
St cS eer Grams. 21 21 | 2] To ¢1 
| Ounce. 0.7 0.7 0.7 
EE SE A a ee ey ae en | Grams_. 5.6 5.6 5.6 
Ounce 0.2 0.2 0.2 
pie Ae ees oo oe Grams. 75 168 | 175 
Ounces 6, 2 5.9 | 6.2 
2 1 liter of milk=1,002 grams. Wha 


31 egg=53 grams. 


4 Amount of alcohol in the wine of this region averages 9 percent. 
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Aid to the Blind 


Digest of blind assistance laws of the several States and Territories as of September 1, 
19386. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1936. (in tabular 
form.) 


To create employment opportunities for blind persons in the United States. Hearings, 
March 12 and 16, 1935, before a subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, 74th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 4688 [a bill 
to authorize the operation of stands in Federal buildings by blind persons, 
to enlarge the economic opportunities of the blind, and for other purposes]. 
Washington, 1935. 54 pp. 

What others are doing in the field of blindness. By Erma M. Cull. Olympia, 
Wash., State Department of Public Welfare, 1936. 17 pp., mimeographed. 
(Monograph No. 19.) 

A summary of the work being done by private and official agencies in the pre- 
vention of blindness and the rehabilitation of the blind. 


Child Labor 


Children’s Bureau and other publications relating to children. List of publications 
relating to above subject for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Washington, Superintendent of Documents, November 1936. 
15 pp. (Price list 71, 19th ed.) 

A considerable number of these publications are on child labor. 


Stale compulsory school-attendance standards affecting the employment of minors; 
State child-labor standards. Material prepared by U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1936. 55 pp., mimeographed. 

Data on compulsory school attendance taken from this volume are published 
in this issue of the Review. 
Consumer Problems 


Bills and laws affecting consumers, selected from the work of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress. Washington, Consumers’ Project (under supervision of 5. 
Department of Labor), 1936. 74 pp., mimeographed. 

_ These bills and laws are listed, with a short description of each, under the 

following heads: Quality, quantity, and mode of sale of consumers’ goods; slum 

clearance and low-rent housing; cooperatives; unfair trade practices—monopoly; 
publie utilities; and regulation of industry. The action taken on each bill is 
shown. 

Cooperative Movement 


Operations of consumers’ cooperative retail societies in 1935. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 471, reprint from 
November 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Third yearbook of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A.: A summary of co» yy, 
cooperation in the United States, 1936. [New York, Cooperative Leag:... j¢- 
West 12th Street], 1936. 262 pp., charts, illus. I 

Historical and current statistical and descriptive data on cooperative a 
tions. Although the societies covered are mainly those affiliated with the L:agy, 
information is also given for certain independent associations (including soy, 
marketing organizations). The statistics cover 1935 and in many cases previo, 
years. 


la. 


Improving farm efficiency through cooperative purchasing. By Joseph G. Knap 
(Reprint from Journal of Business of University of Chicago, October 193) 
pp. 301-313.) 


What is NROG? What does it do? How does it help the efficient individual rei) 
food merchant? Washington, Cooperative Food Distributors of Amerie, 
1104 National Press Building, 1936. 16 pp. 

_ Describes the central cooperative warehousing association formed_}) 

independent retail grocers and gives a list of the members of the associat 


Retail parcel delivery companies—scope and character of service. By I. K. Ro! 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1935. 52 p; 
(Market Research Series No. 9.) 

Contains data on cooperative delivery associations of retail dealers. 


Housewives build a new world. By Emmy Freundlich. London, Internati 
Cooperative Women’s Guild, 1936. 142 pp. 
A discussion of the cooperative women’s guild, its development in vari 
countries of the world, and its place in the cooperative movement. 


Denmark—the cooperative way. By Frederic C. Howe. New York, Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1936. 277 pp. 
Discusses the various phases of the Danish cooperative movement and their 
rise and development, in the light of the general economie and social conditi, 


im Denmark, and with particular reference to similar conditions in the United 
tates. 


Democracy in Denmark. Part I, Democracy in action, by Josephine Goldmark: 
Part II, The folk high school, by A. H. Hollman. Translated into English 
by Alice G. Brandeis. Washington, National Home Library Foundation, 
1936. 158 pp. 

Traces the rise to power of the Danish farmers and the development of coopera- 
tives in agriculture, and discusses consumers’ cooperatives and the various 
phases of the Danish social-insurance system. 


Cooperative societies [Great Britain]|—statistical summaries, 1925-35. London, 
Registry of Friendly Societies, 1936. 3 pp. 
Includes data on retail, wholesale, and productive societies (other than agri- 
cultural societies) registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Sweden, land of economic democracy. By E. R. Bowen. New York, Cooperative 
League, 167 West 12th Street, 1936. 24 pp., charts, illus. (Pamphlet \ 
360.) 


Deals mainly with the Swedish cooperative movement. 


Domestic Service 
Arbetsférhdllandena inom det husliga arbetets omrdde. Stockholm, Socialstyre|sen, 
1936. 132 pp. 
A report on working conditions of domestic employees in Sweden. 


Economic and Social Problems 


International survey of social services, 1933, Volume II. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1936. 530 pp. Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 1. 
(United States Branch Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 


A collection of studies of social services in 1933 in 19 countries which were not 
covered in Volume I. 
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Laws and legal procedures—a handbook for the social worker. [Trenton], New 
Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, 1935. 208 pp. 


Intended to assist New Jersey social workers to recognize situations where 
legal assistance is needed and to understand legal procedure, in order to work 
more effectively both with families having legal difficulties and with authorities 
administering laws. The subjects covered include public assistance, building and 
loan associations, child care, citizenship, immigration, public institutions, labor 
laws, relations of landlord and tenant, small loans, etc. 


Social welfare and the law in New York: A handbook for welfare administrators, 
social workers and investigators. By Leon Starr. New York, Law Compilers’ 
Publishing Co., 1936. 43 pp. 

Covers such subjects as social welfare, settlement laws, child welfare, old-age 
assistance, blind assistance, etc. 


Rural Sociology (devoted to scientific study of rural life), Vol. I, No. 1, March 1936. 
Baton ~ alin La., American Sociological Soc iety, Rural Sociology Section. 
118 pp. 

The first number of a journal whose purpose will be to “afford an additional 
medium of expression for scholars in the field of rural sociology’’, for workers in 
related fields of social science, for teachers, and for rural workers who may con- 
tribute to the sociology of rural life. 


Value theory and business cycles. By Harlan Linneus McCracken. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. 259 pp. (2d ed.) 

The author suggests emphasis on business stability rather than business cycles. 
He favors the views of certain recent writers as to the adverse effects on business 
stability of over-saving, superfluous investment, and maldistribution of income. 
A final chapter summarizes business-cycle theories. 


Nineteenth annual report of Illinois Department of Public Welfare, for year ending 
June 80, 1936. Chicago, 1936. 566 pp., map, charts. 
Includes reports of divisions dealing with old-age assistance, blind assistance, 
prison labor, etc. 


Eighteenth biennial revort of Minnesota State Board of Control, for period ended 
June 30, 1986. St. Paul, 1936. 351 pp. 
Includes data on care of the blind, old-age assistance, poor-houses, prison in- 
dustries, ete. 


Survey of industrial development {in Great Britain], 1935. London, Board of Trade, 
1936. 36 pp. 


Detailed data on the number and distribution of factories newly established or 
expanded and the number closed, during the year 1935, with some figures for 1934, 
analyzed by industry and geographic location. The number of workers affected 
is shown only in the case of new factories. 


Third report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales). 
London, 1936. 210 pp. (Cmd. 5303.) 


Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Mortgage adjustment and the reorganization of farm finance in New Zealand. By 
Horace Belshaw. Reprinted from Journal of Farm Economics, [Lancaster, 
Pa.?], August 1936, pp. 568-586. (Issued from University College, Auck- 
land, New Zealand-——Economic Reprints, No. 2.) 


An analysis of a phase of recovery legislation in New Zealand, and a description 
of the methods used in adjusting the burden of mortgage debts and reorganizing 
farm finance. 

Education and Training 


Bibliography of research studies in education, 1934-1935. Prepared by Ruth A. 
Gray. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1936. 287 pp. (Bulletin, 
1936, No. 5.) 


Ineludes references to literature concerning vocational guidance; industrial 
education; education of the physically handicapped and socially maladjusted; 
and appointment, tenure, and salaries of teachers. 
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Learn and live—the consumer’s view of adult education. By W. E. Willian 
A. E. Heath. London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1936. 271 pp. 


A compilation of opinions on various phases and difficulties of adult-educstio, 
work from wage earners who have availed themselves of adult-education ()))o,. 
tunities. Di 


Annual report of the General Education Board, 1935-1936. New York, 49 Woes < 
49th Street, 1936. 112 pp. The 
Gives brief accounts of the projects conducted under grants from the G q pict! 
Education Board in the year ending June 30, 1936. Allotments were made ty ¢}, aa 
American Youth Commission for several important surveys, to various adit. Ay" 
education agencies, to the Affiliated Schools for Workers, and to the Wo: 
Education Bureau. 


Mai 


ang 


T 
Employment and Unemployment —_ 
alle 
Men, women, and jobs—a study in human engineering. A review of the stu Inte 
the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and Training, Employment St , nun 
zation Research Institute. By Donald G. Paterson and John G. Darley. eoul 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Employment Stabilization Res: Wo 
Institute, 1936. 145 pp., charts. ’ 
Presents some of the findings and describes the methods used in analyzi: 
records of some 8,000 employed and unemployed persons, in an effort to dete; 
why some workers were emploved and others unemployed, and to devise means 
retraining and improved adjustment. The tests used were specially designed ¢ 
ascertain the workers’ aptitude and training for their jobs. Im 


Active file survey [of California State Employment Service records, as of] Novem! 
380, 1935. Sacramento, California State Employment Service, [19367] 
pp., mimeographed. 

Statistics of applications for employment are given by occupational, industrial —- 
and age groups. rh 


Unemployment and prospects for reemployment in Massachusetts, with particular sta 
reference to manufacturing industries. By Donald H. Davenport and J: 
J. Croston. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1936. 73 pp., charts. (Business Research Studies, No. 15 
Important aspects of the unemployment problem in Massachusetts in 1930 and sl 
1934 are discussed against a statistical background showing popular trends and 
occupational shifts. The significance of the manufacturing industries in that 
problem is shown, and an appraisal is made of the prospects of reemployment 
within the next few years. 


Exhibits 
Department of Labor exhibit at Texas Centennial Exposition. By Estelle M. n 
Stewart. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 14 pp., illus. 
(Serial No. R. 459, reprint from November 1936 Monthly Labor Review. 
Housing and Rents R 
Housing in Philadelphia. By Bernard J. Newman. Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1600 Walnut Street, 1936. 34 pp., charts, illus. a 
The changed attitude toward slum-clearance is discussed, and housing needs li 
and the inadequacy of 1935 dwelling construction in the Philadelphia area are i] 
shown. 
Allmdnna bostadsrdkningen dr 1933 och dirmed sammanhdngande undersékningar. 
Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1936. 284 pp. 
A study of housing in Sweden in which rents, family composition, number of 7 
ersons per room, and condition of quarters are considered. There is a résumé in 
rench and a French translation of the table of contents. | 


Publications of interest to suburbanites and home-builders. List of publications 
relating to above subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents, Was!- 
ington, D.C. Washington, Superintendent of Documents, November 1930. 
17 pp. (Price list 72—16th edition.) 


Building and housing, home owners’ loans, subsistence homesteads, slums, food, 
and diet are among the topics covered by the publications listed. 
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Varkets for electrical and gas facilities in residences—an analysis of the real property 

nventory, 64 cities. By Stanley L. Kedzierski. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1936. 120 pp., charts. (Market 
Research Series, No. 11.) 

Data on number of homes lighted by electricity and gas, power used for cooking 
and refrigeration, and the extent of the unfilled market for hot-water heaters are 
hrought together from the real-property inventory of 64 cities taken in 1934. 
The primary purpose of the study is to supply exact statistics to business, but the 
picture of the existing situation is also of use to students of housing. 


A further contribution to the international comparison of rents. By Robert Guye. 

' (In International Labor Review, International Labor Office, Geneva, Swit- 

zerland, November 1936, pp. 569-593.) 

The writer describes the plan recommended by the Committee of Statistical 
Experts of the International Labor Office for international rent statistics, and 
attempts to apply this plan to the data on rents obtained in an inquiry by the 
International Labor Office (see entry following). Rentals in 1934 and index 
numbers thereof of some predominant type of workers’ dwellings, in a number of 
countries, are given. 


Workers’ dwellings in certain towns; An inquiry into the quality, rents, and condi- 
tions of occupation of workers’ dwellings. (In International Labor Review, 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, November 1936, pp. 
686-702.) 

Immigration 


Immigration and aliens in the United States: Studies of American immigration laws 
and the legal status of aliens in the United States. By Max J. Kohler. New 
York, Bloch Publishing Company, Inc., 1936. 459 pp. 

This collection of 34 papers and addresses, by an authority on immigration 
matters, reflects the changes in attitude towards aliens in the present century. 
The subjects discussed include immigration laws and their administration; the 
right of asylum; racial discrimination; Jewish and Chinese immigration; the legal 
status, registration, and deportation of aliens; and naturalization problems. 


Income 


Statistics of income for 1935: Preliminary report of individual income tax returns 
filed to August 31, 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
1936. 10 pp. 


Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Industrial Accidents and Health 


Industrial injuries in 30 manufacturing industries, 1934 and 1935. By Max D. 
Kossoris and Swen Kjaer. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1936. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 477, reprint from January 1937 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Report of the State Mine Inspector of Iowa for the biennial period ending December 31, 
1935. Des Moines, 1936. 42 pp. 

Gives data on production of coal and gypsum products and number of employees 
engaged, and average days of employment and accidents in coal mining, with a 
list of operating coal companies. Fatal injuries per million man-hours worked 
in coal mines are shown to have increased from 1.12 in 1934 to 1.53 in 1935. 


Manuel pratique des accidents du travail a usage des inspecteurs, agents et employés 
d’assurances. By Jean Bedour. Paris, Editions de l’ Argus, [1936?]. 256 pp. 


Some suggestions on the prevention of electrical accidents in coal mines. By D. 
Harrington, C. W. Owings, and E. R. Maize. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Mines, 1936. 14 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular 6919.) 


Some suggestions on the safe handling of electric-shovel trailing cables in open-pit 
mines. By F. 8. Crawford, Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 
10 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular 6922.) 
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Some factors affecting an accident-prevention program in metal mining in Call 
By 8. H. Ash and Emory Smith. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 192 

8 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular 6909.) 
Describes a safety plan worked out by the United States Bureau of Mi: 
the State authorities of California, under which a discount in insurance | 
allowed to mining companies that comply with certain safety requirement 


Some problems of respiratory protection in the petroleum industry, with sugg: stip) 
for their solution. By G. M. Kintz and H. C. Fowler. Washington, | x 
Bureau of Mines, 1936. 12 pp., mimeographed. (Information Ci rcy|,; 
6915.) 

Describes dangerous atmospheres likely to be encountered by workers 
industry, and various types of available protective equipment. 


Occupational-disease legislation in the United States, 1936. Washington, U. s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 467, reprint f 
November 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 

A discussion of recent developments in State legislation providing compensatio; 
to workmen for diseases arising out of their occupations. The provisions 9 
existing laws on the subject are given in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin N 
625 (in press). 


Summary of State reports of occupational diseases, with a survey of preventive legisl- 
tion, 1932 to 1934. By Margaret T. Mettert. Washington, U. S. Wome 
Bureau, 1936. 42 pp. (Bulletin No. 147.) 

This study has special reference to woman workers but includes data on occupa 
tional diseases occurring to men. A list of references to reports on occurrence 
occupational diseases among women is appended. 


Skin hazards in American industry. By Louis Schwartz, M. D. Washingto: 
U. 8. Public Health Service, 1936. 80 pp., illus. (Public Health Bullet) 
No. 229.) 

Part 2 of a study the first part of which was issued by the Publie Health Sery 
in 1934 as its Bulletin No. 215. The earlier study dealt with dermatitis 
industries—rubber, oil refining, synthetic dye manufacturing, candy making 
linseed oil, perfume, and insecticide manufacturing—and among silk throwsters 
The present report treats of dermatitis in the manufacture of synthetic resins and 
waxes, leather, artificial silks, insecticides and fungicides, alkalis, calcium cyana- 
mide, chromic acid, and zine chloride; in the fur industry; in fabric dyeing; from 
wearing and handling dyed fabrics, and from the use of some of the other product 
mentioned. Brief bibliographies are included. 


International Labor Conditions 


Brief report on the maritime work of the International Labor Organization, 1929 
1936. Geneva, Switzerland, International Labor Office, 1936. 46 pp. 


Labor conditions in Western Europe, 1820 to 1935. By Jiirgen Kuczynski. Lon- 
don, Lawrence and Wishart, 1937. 118 pp. 


The main feature of this book is a critical discussion of the methods of statistical 
and economic analysis used to determine labor conditions and to measure their 
changes, based on the thesis that “Jabor conditions deteriorate in the long run.” 
As the author points out, while this theoretical discussion of methods ‘‘tries to 
show that real wages are by no means the only and not always the decisive 
factor in determining labor conditions’’, the remainder of the book analyzes 
labor conditions over more than a century in England, Germany, France, and 
Western Europe chiefly from the evidence afforded by wage data. 

The sources and deficiencies of wage statistics over a long period of time are 
noted, and the source material for each of the 3 countries mentioned is listed. 


Labor Leglislation 


Condensed references to laws of Alabama, as pertains to employee and employer. 
Montgomery, State Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 
22 pp., mimeographed. 


Kansas’ experiment with a legislative council—estimate Sen May 15, 
1933, to March 27, 1936. [Topeka?], Kansas gislative Council, 1{36. 
10 pp., mimeographed. (Bulletin No. 42.) 
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Handbook of Latin American studies. Edited by Lewis Hanke. 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1936. 250 pp. 


There is a brief list of books and magazine articles, published in 1935, on 
Latin American labor and social legislation, including social security laws. 


Cambridge, 


Labor Organizations 


Handbook of American trade-unions, 1936 edition. By Estelle M. Stewart. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 334 pp. (Bulletin No. 618.) 


The Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of America. By W. Scott Hall. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 121 pp. (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LIV, No. 3.) 

This study of one of the largest American trade-unions deals with its historical 
evelopment, structure, and government, its benefit system, and its trade regu- 


lations, collective bargaining practices, and methods of enforcing agreements 
through union shops, cards, and other means. 


Bread and roses: The story of the rise of the shirtworkers. New York, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 15 Union Square, [1935?]. 63 pp., 
illus. ° 

An account of the campaign conducted by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
during 1933 and 1934 to organize shirt factories. The pamphlet contains, under 
the heading ‘‘Words We Use’’, definitions of words and expressions in common 
yse in labor terminology. 


History of the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 1887-1935. 
Federation of Labor, [1936?]. 119 pp., illus. 


An account of the achievements and legislative activities of the federation, 
with a review of its early organization. 


Boston, 


Thirty-fifth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1936, with 
statistics of membership, 1926-1935. Boston, Department of Labor and 
Industries, 1936. 91 pp. (Labor Bulletin No. 174.) 


Gives detailed information covering officers, headquarters address, and time 
and place of meeting, of all State and district trade councils, central labor unions 
and local councils, and local trade-unions, functioning in Massachusetts during 
the vear ending November 30, 1936. Data on local trade-unions are classified by 
industry and locality. In addition, statistics of membership of local unions in 
Massachusetts are presented by industry for each year from 1926 to 1935, inclusive. 


John L. Lewis, leader of labor. By Cecil Carnes. New York, Robert Speller 
Publishing Corporation, 1936. 331 pp., illus. 


Primarily a biography and character analysis of the present president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and secondarily a history of that organization. 
Mr. Lewis’ career is carried down to his recent organization of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization and his activities in unionizing campaigns in the mass- 
production industries. 


Minimum Wage 


The Catholic attitude toward a familial minimum wage. By Rev. John D. Callahan. 
Washington, Catholic University of America, 1936. 137 pp. 


Discusses the reasons for and the objections to the payment of a familial wage 
and defends the opinion that “the minimum amount to which the adult property- 
less workman expending integral and useful labor has a right in natural or strict 
justice is a familial wage.’”’ A bibliography is included. 


El problema del salario minimo en 1936. Mexico, Departamento del Trabajo, 
Oficina de Previsién Social, 1936. 179 pp., mimeographed. 


A résumé of minimum-wage fixing in Mexico since 1932, with a table showing 
the wages established for 1936 and 1937. The second part of the report consists 
of an analysis of the replies received from governors of the various Mexican States, 
Federal labor inspectors, and Chambers of Commerce and certain other employer 


organizations, to a questionnaire relating to the minimum wages established for 
1936 and 1937. 
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Nutrition 
Il regime alimentare del contadino italiano. By Guido Galeotti. Rome, oq), 4 sl 
Accademia d'Italia, 1935. 160 pp., charts. (Memorie della Cls 7 
Scienze Fisiche, Matematiche e Naturali, Vol. VI, Estratto N. 16.) 
A study of the kind and quantity of foods consumed by 40 rural fam 
central Italy from September 1, 1931, to August 31, 1932. Reviewed in this ‘s.), Ann 
Occupational Adjustment Soci 


If women must work. By Loire Brophy. New York, D. Appleton-Centur\ ( 
Ine., 1936. 153 pp. 
Advice to young girls and women on getting, holding, and succeeding i) ob, vare 
by a specialist in placement and vocational guidance work. An appendix fip. 
nishes a list of trade, class, and technical magazines. 


Your work abilities—how to express and apply them through man-power specifica! ions Une 

By A. W. Rahn. New York, Harper and Bros., 1936. 134 pp. 
[ne 

Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions 

Digest of old-age assistance laws of the several States and Territories as of Se) A 
1, 1936. Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1936. |}, con 
tabular form.) em 
stat 


Statistical analysis of applications for old-age assistance (in the District of Colu) 
June 30, 1936. Washington, District of Columbia Board of Publie Welfa; An 
1936. 18 pp., mimeographed. 
Data on the old-age pensions granted, taken from this report, are given 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


os ; a : . , — | Ag i. Me 
Ninth report of the administration of old-age pensions in Canada, for the fisca 
ending March 31, 1935. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1936. 7 pp. ‘ 
Allminna pensionsforsdkringen, dr 1935. Stockholm, Pensionsstyrelsen, 13 pri 
20 pp. 
Report, for 1935, of the general compulsory old-age and invalidity insw 
system of Sweden. Di 
i 
Old-age pensions in Uruguay. By E. G. Collado and 8S. G. Hanson. Reprint 
from Hispanic American Historical Review [Duke University Press, Du 
N. C.], May 1936, pp. 173-189.) r 
The history of old-age pension legislation in Uruguay to 1933, and tal 
showing the operation of the pension system through 1930. ) 
Prices a 
to 
Prices in recession and recovery—a survey of recent changes. By Frederick C 4. 
Mills. New York, National Bureau of Economie Research, Inc., 181! 
Broadway, 1936. 581 pp., charts. (Publication No. 31.) 
This is the third volume by Professor Mills in a series published by the Nationa’ Cx 
Bureau of Economic Research. The first volume was The Behavior of Prices be 


(1927), and the second, Recent Economic Tendencies (1932). Passages in thi 
present volume which are of particular labor interest include discussions 
production, prices, employment, and wages, in manufacturing industries (chapter H 
6), and the division of the gains due to industrial productivity (chapter 9). ‘Tl 
author states that ‘‘changes in technology and related variations in industria 
productivity are perhaps the chief dynamic element in modern economic syste's 

The frictions resulting from increasing productivity are associated, he holds, wit! H 
inflexible prices and other economic rigidities, and may best be relieved by ‘a 


. : . A ~, ; : al 
reduction in the selling prices of the finished goods immediately affected by (|. e] 
productivity gain.” tk 

Prison Labor of 


The prison-labor problem. By Gustav Peck. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 8 
Statistics, 1936. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 466, reprint from November 1{)36 
Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Relief Measures and Statistics 


Astudy of the 1936 relief need in Nebraska (with special reference to selected counties). 
Lincoln, Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration, 1936. 26 pp., charts, 
mimeographed. (Special Research Bulletin No. 1.) 


Annual report of Emergency Relief Bureau, City of New York, June 1, 1935, to May 
31, 1986. New York, 902 Broadway, 1936. 22 pp., chart. 


Social security survey of North Carolina emergency relief cases covered by the Federal 
Social Security Act. By J. S. Kirk. Raleigh, North Carolina Emergency 
Relief Administration, 1936. 141 pp., chart; mimeographed. 


Care of the indigent sick, including a description of State plans under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. Chicago, American Medical Association, 
Bureau of Medical Economics, 535 North Dearborn Street, [1936?]. 123 pp. 


Unemployment relief in New York State, September 1, 1935, to August 31, 1936. 
Albany, Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, 1936. 26 pp., charts. 


Unemployment policy, with special reference to Australia. By E. Ronaid Walker. 
Sydney, Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1936. 258 pp. 


After discussing the various kinds of unemployment that exist, the author 
considers the relative effectiveness of different measures of coping with the prob- 


lem. Experience of various countries is drawn on and certain unemployment 
statistics are analyzed. 


Analytical guide to decisions by the umpire respecting claims for benefit [under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, Great Britain]. Part 1, Introduction and 
statutory conditions. London, Ministry of Labor, 1936. 134 pp. (U. I. 
Code 7, Part I.) 


Memorandum with appendices prepared by the Minister of habour of New Zealand 
on behalf of the late Unemployment Board. Wellington, 1936. 8 pp. 


Statement showing the operations of the New Zealand Unemployment Board 
prior to the time its functions were transferred to the Department of Labor. 


Social Security (General) 


Digest of State and Territorial laws granting aid to dependent children in their own 
homes, as of September 1, 1936. Washington, U.S. Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, 1936. (In tabular form.) 


Twenty-seventh report of Government Annuities Branch of Department of Labor of 
Canada, for fiscal year ending March 31, 1935. Ottawa, 1936. 4 pp. 


Contains summary data as to number of contracts and amount of premiums, for 
each year since 1908-9, on annuities purchased in Canada, under an act intended 
to form habits of thrift and make provision for old age. 


A quarter-century of pioneering in security for employees. By G.F.Swift. Chicago, 
Swift & Co., 1936. 3 pp. 
An enumeration of the social security plans in force for employees of Swift & 
= — pensions, vacations, guaranteed hours of employment, and other 
nefits. 


Wages and Hours 


Hosiery and knit goods industries in the State of New Hampshire, 1936. Concord, 
New Hampshire Bureau of Labor, Minimum Wage Division, 1936. 19 pp., 
map; mimeographed. 

The survey of wages and hours in the hosiery and knit goods industry in New 
Hampshire reported upon in this pamphlet showed a great deal of short-time work 
and low earning power in the industry, with 89.9 percent of the women and minors 
employed earning less than $15 a week. The findings of the study were used as 
the basis of a request that a wage board be appointed by the State Commissioner 
of Labor to establish a minimum wage for women and minors in this industry. 


Siz-hour day—a list of references. Washington, Bureau of Railway Economics 
Library, November 1936. 17 pp., mimeographed. 
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Women in Industry 


Employment conditions in department stores in 1932-33. By Mary Loretta 5\j\jj. 


van. Washington, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 24 pp. (Bulletin No. 
125.) 

This survey covered wages, hours, and working conditions among nearly 7,()0) 

retail saleswomen in 46 department and general-merchandise stores in 17 cities 


located in 5 States. 


Conservation of the woman power of Texas. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureay 
1936. 22 pp., charts; mimeographed. 


On the premise that Texas is searching for means of industrial expansion i, 
develop its vast natural resources, this study outlines policies needed to protec 
woman workers from exploitation in the course of that expansion. Present hows 
earnings, and working conditions are analyzed in the light of their conformity to o; 
divergence from accepted minimum standards, the practicability of which has beey 
proved in comparable industries and occupations elsewhere. 


Economic problems of the women of the Virgin Islands of the United States. By 
Ethel L. Best. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 24 pp., illus, 
(Bulletin No. 142.) 


Data from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Revie 


Youth Problems 


Current references on American youth problems. Washington, American Council on 
Education, Youth Commission, December 1936. 16 pp., mimeographed 


The general topics on which references are given include governmental and non 
governmental agencies serving youth; Civilian Conservation Corps; health insur- 
ance; occupational information and surveys; unemployment and relief; vocations 
guidance, training, and placement. 


Youth serves the community. By Paul R. Hanna and others. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. 303 pp. (A publication of the Progres- 
sive Education Association.) 


A report on cooperative community activities which have been carried on for 
the promotion of the general welfare and in which children and youth have played 
an important part. A bibliography of material on activities of or for the benefit 
of young persons is appended. 


First World Youth Congress, Geneva, ye" 81 to September 6, 1936. Reports and 
resolutions. Brussels, Belgium, International Federation of League of 
Nations Societies, 1936. 16 pp. 


Youth of the U. S. S. R. Moscow, Gosplan, 1936. 384 pp. (In Russian. 


Contains data on number of young people in various industries, trades, and 
services, and on education, health, family relations, and nationalities of Soviet 
youth, 

General Reports 


Guide to the official publications of the New Deal administrations, April 15, 193.- 
December 1, 1935. Compiled by Jerome K. Wilcox. Chicago, American 
Library Administration, 1936. 184 pp. 


Twenty-fourth annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1936. Washington, 1936. 150 pp. 


Reviews the work of the several branches of the Department of Labor and 
- statistics and other information pertaining to the various fields covered. 
ignificant excerpts from this publication are reproduced in this issue of the 


Monthly Labor Review. 


Annual report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, 
1936. 66 pp. 


The subjects reported upon include Emergency Conservation Work, operations 
in Hawaii of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission, and race distribution of the population. 
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Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, 1985-36. San Juan, 
1936. 106 pp., chart. 


uli. Contains information on labor laws, employment service, wages, wage claims, 
No women and children in industry, mediation and conciliation, homesteads, and 
workmen’s compensation. Statistics on earnings taken from this report are 

000 published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
itieg Thirty-stath annual report of the Governor of Puerto Rico [for fiscal year ending June 

30, 1986.) San Juan, 1936. 221 pp., maps, charts. 
The subjects covered include “ae and working hours, employment service, 
, and workmen’s compensation. More comprehensive information on labor 
matters is given in the report of the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico (see 
Q to preceding entry). 

tect Report on economic and commercial conditions in Belgium in 1935, together with 


an annex on the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. London, Department of Over- 
seas Trade, 1936. 124 pp. 


A section on social questions in Belgium contains data on unemployment, 
family allowances, miners’ pensions, housing, cooperative societies, trade-union 


Deen 


: By membership, and wholesale and retail prices. A few figures are given on cost of 
illus, living and unemployment in Luxemburg in 1935. 

Report on economic and commercial conditions in Canada, 1935-1936. By F. W. 
view. Field. London, Department of Overseas Trade, 1936. 245 pp. 


Cost of living, land settlement, employment, unemployment relief, strikes and 
lockouts, old-age pensions, and Government aid for housing are treated briefly 
il on in the section devoted to social and administrative questions. 


d Anuario general de estadistica, 1935. Bogotd, Colombia, Departamento de Con- 

non- traloria, 1936. 485 pp., maps, charts. 

nsur- Statistics are given on number and wages of railway workers, public lands 

ional! allotted to colonists, wages and cost of food of agricultural workers, consumers’ 
cooperatives, and labor unions. 


: D. XVI¢ Congres National des Commissions Départementales du Travail de Frances 
gres- Mulhouse, les 23-26 Juillet 1936. Paris, Imprimerie Paradis & Fils, 1936. 
Compte-rendu, 143 pp.; Rapports, 240 pp. 


n for These two publications contain, respectively, the proceedings of and the 
layed reports submitted to the conference of departmental commissions of labor of 


nefit France held in Mulhouse, July 23-26, 1936. The reports covered such points as 
night work, protection of wages of homeworkers, and the employment of children. 


Statistical abstract for the British Empire, 1926 to 1935. London, Board of Trade, 
1936. 331 pp. (Cmd. 5298.) 


Includes index numbers of wholesale prices, cost of living, and wage rates for 
each important division of the British Empire and for each year of the period 
1926-1935, as well as data on mineral and agricultural production, manufacturing 

, and industries, vital statistics, etc. 
oviel Statistics of the iron and steel industries, 1986. London, British Iron and Steel 
Federation, 1936. 282 pp. 


Data are given on world production of iron, steel, coal, and coke; prices, for the 

193/- United Kingdom and the United States, covering iron and steel and their prod- 

rican ucts; and average wages in 1935 and extent of unemployment for the years 1929 
to 1936, in the iron and steel industry in the United Kingdom. 


Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies {Irish Free State] for the year ending 
December 31, 1935. Dublin, 1936. 39 pp. 


» and Gives a directory of registered friendly societies in the Irish Free State and 

mal statistics, for 1929-34, of membership, earnings, assets, liabilities, and amounts 

f the paid out in benefits by the various types of friendly societies, including building 
societies and trade unions. 


al Wharton Assembly addresses, 1936. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
, fusca Press, 1936. 117 pp. 


perior, In this collection of addresses delivered to students, faculty, and guests of the 
aad Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, during 
ations 1935-36, the following are of definite labor interest: Objectives of the Wagner 
lomes Labor Disputes Act, by Francis Biddle; Problems in the regulation of labor condi- 
tions, b Tan Wolman; Meeting needs of American youth, by Homer P. Rainey; 
and Federal emergency administration of public works, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 
O 
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